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VoLUME XLIII 


MAN’S credit is determined by his 
habits. If he is a spendthrift, or 
an idler, or a visionary, his credit 
suffers accordingly. If he asks a 
banker for a loan, the banker does 

not consider his plea that “| need the money” 
a sufficient reason for giving it. On the con- 
trary, the banker actually. regards his need as 
an aggravation of his bad credit. The banker’s 
answer would be: “Until you show that you 
know how to handle your own money, you shall 
not handle mine. First mend your ways, and 
then |’ll talk business.” 

This is exactly America’s position with re- 
spect to the Genoa Conference. We are invited 
to that conference because we have lent Europe 
large sums of money and because Europe 
hopes to borrow from us further large sums of 
money. The language of the invitation is less 
candid than this, but this is what it means. 
Our “aid in rehabilitating the economic struc- 
ture of Europe”’ means a loan—either the can- 
cellation of the loan we have already made, or 
a new loan, or both. 

America, therefore, wants to know what 
Europe intends to do with the money. What 
Europe does with the money will determine 
pretty definitely what our chance will be of 
ever getting it back. If she wants it to pay 
workmen wages for making goods to sell, that 
looks like good sense, and we can afford to give 
or lend, and take our pay in good-will and im- 
proved business. But if she wants it to pay 
soldiers to fight all over Asia Minor for chimer- 
ical “spheres of influence,” that looks like 
plain nonsense, and we had better keep our 
money in our pockets. 
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The most pressing question, then, is not 
Europe’s need for money, but Europe’s need 
for good habits and common-sense. The con- 
ference that Europe needs is not an “economic”’ 
conference at Genoa, but a political conference 
at any place it pleases, where the responsible 
statesmen of all the countries will agree to 
limit each nation’s ambitions to those things 
that look toward getting down to plain living, 
hard work, and the turning of the assets they 
have already got into cash. 

The present fact is that Europe is wasting 
its money trying to achieve political ambitions 
that it has no business to harbor. 

lf Europe will curb its crazy ambitions, 
America has both the will and the money 
to help her restore her devastated home. 
There is neither pleasure nor profit for us 
in living next door to a madhouse. But 
neither is there anything to be gained by 
lending the inmates the money to buy them- 
selves knives with which to cut one another’s 
throats. 

America has two great stakes in Europe. 
One is the billions we have lent there. The 
other is the market for our surplus goods 
there. But neither the fear of losing the for- 
mer nor the hope of regaining the latter 
should blind us (or Europe) to the truth that 
we should have a much larger stake there 
than either of these. That stake is Peace. 
We can afford to mitigate debts, and we can 
afford to wait for markets, if, and only if, 
Europe becomes again an orderly community 
of nations, pursuing ideals that we can sym- 
pathize with and that do not threaten the world 
with endless turmoil and misery. 
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FRED MORRIS DEARING 


Recently appointed Minister to Portugal. Mr. Dearing has been Second Assistant Secretary of State, and 
has done much in that capacity to improve the organization of the Department 
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ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


The first American Ambassador to Germany since the World War, and formerly Member of Congress from 
New York 








SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL 


President of the New York Stock Exchange, who is active in the fight against the bucket shops for the 
control of which he has suggested several constructive plans [See page 578] 








GUY E. TRIPP 


Chairman of the Board of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company which, at Mr. Tripp’s 
instigation, has become a leader in manufacturing instruments to fill the needs in the rapidly expanding 
field of wireless telegraphy and telephony [See page 647] 
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DR. HENRY H. RUSBY 


Physician and botanist, and head of the Mulford Biological Exploration of the Amazon Basin, who although 

64 years of age, returned alone for 1,600 miles through the jungle when taken ill, leaving his expedition to 

continue its work. The expedition was sent out by Columbia University and the H. K. Mulford 
Company, manufacturing chemists, to search for new drug-yielding plants 
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Refunding the Foreign Debt 


ican sentiment when it passed the Act 

creating the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission and laid down the terms under 
which its five members may act. The Com- 
mission is allowed three years in which “to 
refund or convert, and to extend the time of 
payment of the principal or the interest, or 
both, of any obligation of any foreign govern- 
ment now held by the United States.” The 
Commission is expressly denied the power to 
“cancel”” any of these debts, or to let one 
government assume another’s obligation to 
us, or to extend the date of maturity beyond 
twenty-five years from the fifteenth of next 
June or to accept less than 4} per cent. in- 
terest. 

In other words, Congress and the American 
people still regard the money Europe borrowed 
from us during the war as a loan and not as a 
gift. It may some day prove to be true, as 
most Europeans and many Americans believe, 
that we shall not be able to collect a large part 
of this debt. It may some day seem to us 
desirable, as some Europeans and a few Amer- 
icans already feel, that we should remit this 
debt, in whole or in part. But Congress and 
America want no misunderstanding about the 
present moral status of these obligations—they 
are a just debt. They were contracted as 
debts by free nations, who gladly pledged their 
faith and honor to repay them. When we 
lent them the money, we exacted no usurious 
interest, and we attached no political strings. 
When they asked for the loan of it, they at- 
tached no political provisos. 

Since the war, all these borrowers have to 
some extent defaulted on payments of interest. 
Some of the bonds are maturing while our 
debtors are still unable to pay. Hence the 
tefunding operation, to provide more time and 
better terms. 

Meanwhile, these debts have been made the 
football of European politicians. British states- 
men have made political capital of them by 
telling their Greek friends that they would 
“gladly make easier terms upon Greece’s in- 
debtedness to Britain if only the United States 
would cancel her debt to us.’’ French states- 
men have used the same device with Italy. 
There have even been intimations that the 
Allies might soften Germany’s bill for repara- 
tions if 


(ian se accurately reflected Amer- 
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America’s answer to these hopes and in- 
sinuations is this: First, a debt is a debt. 
Commercial life cannot exist unless a man 
honors his signature on his note, and the comity 
of nations cannot exist unless a government 
honors its signature on its bond. 

Second, if a man cannot pay his note at 
maturity, custom provides that he shall call 
on his banker and ask for terms. A govern- 
ment has an identical obligation. 

Third, if the defaulting debtor asks for terms, 
custom provides that he shall give the banker 
access to his books and shall, to a reasonable 
extent, be guided in his bankruptcy proceed- 
ings by the interests of the banker whose 
assets he is diminishing. 

At this point the analogy with governments 
tends to become misleading unless it be recalled 
that the United States has never had, does not 
now have, and cannot conceivably ever have a 
meddlesome interest in European politics. 
We covet only one thing in Europe, and that 
one thing is Peace. We submit that if Europe 
wants a mitigation of its debt to us, and that if 
Europe wants further loans from us, we have 
a right to demand that Europe shall put its 
house in order and run its business in a way to 
achieve the only thing we care about over 
there, namely Peace. 

And we know that there will never be peace 
in Europe so long as several malign conditions 
continue. There will be no peace in Europe 
until Europe reduces its armies and substi- 
tutes mutual confidence for mutual mistrust. 
There will be no peace in Europe until the 
German bill for reparations is fixed at a level 
where Germany can pay and where she will 
pay because it will be to her interest to do so. 
There will be no peace in Europe until Russia 
returns to the family of nations. There will 
be no peace in Europe until every govern- 
ment in it lives within its income. 

This sounds like a big order—to produce 
all these changes in Europe. But it is not be- 
yond the powers of man. Call it Reason, or 
call it Good-Will, or call it Enlightened Self 
Interest—by any name, that one attribute can 
accomplish it. Unless it be called into play, 
Europe is destined to miseries beyond the 
power of money to allay. 

America regards her foreign debt, therefore, 
as an instrument of service. If we can trade it 
in for a Europe headed toward reconciliation 
and peace, there is little doubt that American 
opinion will accept that form of payment. 
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Thinking in Terms of Peace 


| “HE only European nations that yet 
show any considerable disposition to 

think in terms of peace are Belgium and 
Great Britain. Belgium, having no political 
power, has absorbed all her energies in a 
return to industry and trade, and is profiting 
highly as a result. Great Britain has been 
trying with all her might to settle those of her 
political problems that hinder a return to 
quiet industry. She has paid for peace at any 
price in Ireland. She is buying peace in 
Egypt. She is exhausting the arts of concili- 
ation in India. Her record in Asia Minor is 
not nearly so good—of which, more further on. 
She has even been trying to help the Germans 
get back to producing food to eat and clothes 
to wear, instead of sulking over smashed poli- 
tical dreams of yesterday—and she is being 
roundly abused by France as a traitor for 
doing so. 

Comparisons between the attitude of France 
and the attitude of Great Britain are inevitable, 
because these nations represent the two alter- 
natives of philosophic mood toward the state 
of the world that are prevalent to-day, and in 
violent conflict. The British philosophy is 
that of setting a desirable goal and immediately 
proceeding to every practical step toward it, 
feeling one’s way from day to day. The 
French philosophy is that of setting up an ideal 
abstract standard and insisting upon erecting 
around it a complete and logical programme 
before proceeding to any practical measures. 

In action, the British philosophy is much the 
more practical. It assumes, for example, that 
Germany’s military power is extinguished for 
the present—as everybody knows it is—and 
proceeds upon that sensible assumption. 
Twenty-five years hence?r—let’s cross that 
bridge when we get somewhere near that 
stream. France, on the other hand, carries on 
a policy based upon an assumption that no 
sane Frenchman really believes, namely, that 
Germany could presently attack France and 
over-run her again. She insists upon a treaty 
of alliance guaranteeing French security for 
twenty years. To what good? The con- 
dition of Germany guarantees French security 
for that long. And at the end of twenty years, 
French dependence upon British aid will be 
based on exactly its present foundation—and 
no other—namely, that it shall be to Britain’s 
advantage to aid her. No treaty can alter the 
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immutable and fundamental fact that nations 
in time of crisis flock where their own best 
interests lie. In the long run, France is going 
to have exactly the help of those peoples whom 
her national policies attract. Her attitude at 
the Washington Conference on land armaments 
cost her heavily in American sympathy, and her 
attitude on submarines cost her heavily in 
British support. Her attitude on the dis- 
cussion of reparations at the Genoa Conference 
was one of the determining factors in keeping 
the United States away from that conference. 

The prime interest of the world is peace and 
its fruits. Thinking about affairs exclusively 
in terms of war—of the war just past and of 
hypothetical wars to come—does not help 
matters forward. Especially it does not help 
gain the codperation of the two most powerful 
and solvent nations in the world, America and 
Great Britain, who are bending all thoughts and 
energies toward a return to normal living. 

The United States is besought to enter the 
European economic situation, and is inclined 
to do so. Europe can overcome American 
hesitation by getting back to a psychology of 
peace. 


German Reparations 


OHN MAYNARD KEYNES, in his re- 
cent book, “A Revision of the Treaty,” 
makes an exhaustive calculation of the 
per capita income in Germany to-day. It 

is impossible here to repeat his lengthy process 
of arriving at the figures, but they work out 
ultimately, in terms of American money ex- 
pressed in present purchasing power in the 
United States, to an average daily income per 
person of between 40 and 50 cents. Counting 
a family as five persons, the average income per 
family comes to between $2 and $2.50 a day. 
By a similarly exhaustive process, Mr. 
Keynes translates the indemnity of 33 billion 
dollars, assessed by the Reparations Com- 
mission last April, as modified later by the 
London Agreement into the percentage of 
this income which the German Government 
must take from the people to pay this in- 
demnity, and arrives at the figure of 43 per 
cent. Adding the taxes necessary to the most 
economical administration of the German 
national and local government itself, he finds 
that the German people will be required to 
pay just about half their income in taxes for a 
generation, thereby reducing their standard 
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of living to the level of a net income of be- 
tween $1 and $1.25 per day for a family of 
five. He therefore concludes that the present 
Reparations bill is simply impossible. In his 
graphic phrase: “If Germany was given a 
respite, her income and with it her capacity 
would increase; but under her present bur- 
dens, which render savings impossible, a 
degradation of standards is more likely. 
Would the whips and scorpions of any gov- 
ernment recorded in history have been effi- 
cient to extract nearly half their income from 
a people so situated?” 

The consensus of economic opinion of the 
world (as distinguished from political opinion) 
has arrived at a total figure of about 12 bil- 
lion dollars as the amount that Germany can 
and should pay. This was covertly recog- 
nized even by the Reparations Commission 
itself when it set the figure at 33 billions. The 
Commission devised a plan of payment by 
which Germany’s indebtedness should be rep- 
resented by three sets of bonds, to be called 
Series A, Series B, and Series C. These were 
in the sums of approximately 3 billion, 9 billion, 
and 21 billion dollars, respectively. But the 
Commission provided that only A and B should 
be immediately issued, while C was held in abey- 
ance against such indefinite future dates of 
issue, depending upon German recovery, as 
the Commission should from time to time de- 
termine were feasible. This device was adop- 
ted to meet the continuing demand of French 
political opinion for a crushing indemnity, on 
the one hand, while meeting the economic 
possibilities for a practicable indemnity, on the 
other. They trusted to time to bring politi- 
cal opinion around ultimately to the view- 
point of economic opinion, convinced that the 
C bonds would never be issued. 

This device has its virtues, and was probably 
a political necessity, in the light of French 
public opinion and, to a lesser degree, of 
British public opinion. But it has the vice 
that so long as the C bonds hang over the head 
of the Germans, the German Government can 
never organize its fiscal system intelligently, 
and the German people will remain in an atti- 
tude of sullen defiance toward the whole idea of 
work and payment. 

Until this question of reparations is settled 
concretely, and upon terms which Germany can 
and will meet, the economy of the world will 
be upset. Reparations cannot be collected by 
armed force: the amount Germany has paid 
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so far barely covers the cost of the Allied occu- 
cupation of the Rhine. It is absurd to suppose 
that world opinion would support for a gener- 
ation the idea of a great military force held in 
permanent idleness on the German frontier. 
It is too expensive a luxury. Nor will world 
opinion long support an indemnity proposal 
that permanently lowers the scale of living 
and permanently lowers the productive in- 
centive of seventy millions of its most indus- 
trious and most efficient working people. 
The reparations issue cannot permanently be 
kept a closed issue out of deference to France. 
Too many other nations have a stake in it— 
not merely in its direct amount (in which the 
interest of the United States is negligible, 
while that of Great Britain is very large), but 
in its serious indirect economic consequences, 
which are of great importance to the United 
States and of infinitely greater importance to 
Great Britain. The true interest of France 
itself, in the long run, lies in a more practical 
attitude toward this issue. 


Asia Minor 


ROUND the Turkish Nationalists under 
A Mustapha Kemal, making their ragged 
but successful stand for retention of 
racial identity in the mountainous interior of 
Asia Minor, revolves one of the most curious 
and objectionable international intrigues in 
history. First be it said, the Nationalist 
movement is essentially a truly patriotic enter- 
prise of the best elements among the Turks, to 
enforce for themselves the right of self deter- 
mination. Driven from Europe, and driven 
from the coast, they have erected a capital 
at Sivas, and are making a last stand to main- 
tain a home and a racial unity. 

They are being pressed on all sides: from the 
north by the Allies at Constantinople and by 
Bolshevist Russia in the Caucasus, from the 
east by the British in Mesopotamia, from the 
south by the French in Syria, and from the west 
by the Italians in Anatolia and the Greeks in 
Smyrna. 

These remarks are concerned less with the 
Nationalists (who somewhere, sometime, will 
probably be recognized) than with the inter- 
Allied intrigues that are in process on their 
flanks. The Italian attack in Cilicia was a 
disastrous military failure, and has largely 
ceased. The Greek enterprise, based on 
Smyrna, has been little more creditable. It 
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was encouraged, and largely financed, by the 
British, who wished to give the French in 
Syria something else to think about than 
British operations in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia. The French at first attacked the 
Nationalists by way of Syria, but later per- 
ceived the British game, and achieved a coup 
which has caused Britain a great deal of irri- 
tation. This is the famous Treaty of Angora, 
negotiated by the French with the Nationalists, 
without consulting the British. By its terms 
the French and Kemal agree to leave each 
other alone, and the French undertake to “ sell” 
the Kemalists certain guns and ammunition 
for which they have no further use—in effect 
a subsidy of the Nationalist forces. 

This arrangement is likely to have extra- 
ordinary consequences this spring and summer. 
when the weather permits the resumption of 
military operations. The Greeks (subsidized 
by the British) will then probably renew their 
attack on the Nationalists (subsidized by the 
French), so that Great Britian and France, in 
Europe proclaiming deathless amity and prob- 
ably completing a defensive alliance, will, in 
Asia Minor, be carrying on an offensive war 
through hired mercenaries, for territorial ad- 
vantages in Nearer Asia. 


The Coal Miners’ Case 


HE miners’ side of the argument in the 

impending coal strike is this: Part-time 

employment is the curse of the coal in- 
dustry, and the miner is the chief sufferer. 
The average retail selling price of soft coal 
throughout the United States is $10.41 a ton. 
The miners get $1.97 a ton for digging this coal. 
The difference in cost, of $8.44 a ton, pays for 
grading the coal, freight charges, local delivery 
charges, and the profits of the mine owners and 
of the wholesale and retail dealers. But it 
pays also the full year’s overhead charges of an 
industry that operates less than half of every 
year. One reason why none of the mines work 
to capacity is that there are too many mines— 
in other words, that the operators have built 
up the industry on such lines that it is capable 
of producing 800 million tons of coal a year in 
a country whose normal demand is only 500 
million tons. 

The necessary result of this uneconomic 
structure is under-production in every indivi- 
dual mine, which means that Jabor is employed 
only when that particular mine has a demand 
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for its coal. This works out in practise to an 
average of from 125 to 180 days’ work a year 
for each miner, against about 300 days’ work 
for laborers who have steady employment in 
other industries. For this reason, though a 
basic wage of $7.50 a day sounds exorbitant, 
when it is multiplied by the actual number of 
days worked in a year it comes to less than $950 
a year per man in the best fields and averages 
little more than $700 a year per man in all 
fields—an income insufficient for a decent liveli- 
hood. 

The agitation for a six-hour day and a five- 
day week is the miners’ effort to solve this pro- 
blem of part-time employment. He is power- 
less to correct the uneconomic structure of the 
industry, which causes it, so he attacks the pro- 
blem at the only point where he touches it, 
namely his employer. If he can force his em- 
ployer to a shorter day and a shorter week, he 
has partially solved his own problem of irregu- 
lar employment, by compelling the employer 
to spread out his yearly production over the 
whole year by slowing down the production per 
week. The employer in turn will be forced, 
he argues, to attack the problem with the public, 
which he can reach, and force from it a change 
in its present uneconomic habits of seasonal 
buying. The remedy for high prices is not to 
reduce the miners’ wages, but to correct the 
economic errors of the whole system of pro- 
ducing, marketing, and consuming coal. 


The Operators’ Case 


“4 ‘HE only possible objection to the coal 
miners’ case as presented in the preced- 
ing editorial is the question of its present 

practicability. Its theory is almost universally 

accepted, and its humanitarian ideal cannot be 
rejected by any man of good-will. The public 
has a duty to perform in correcting the evils of 

the coal industry, which will be discussed a 

little further on. The public’s neglect of this 

duty is about to cost the country a bitter strike, 
an intensified hatred between capital and labor 

in one of its three fundamental industries, a 

grave social and political problem, and a bill 

for the cost of the impending struggle which the 
public will have to pay in the price of its coal. 
The operators’ case may be stated thus: 

The practical question, that has to be settled 

right now, is the miners’ wages. The public 

demands cheaper coal, in line with the prevail- 
ing decline in the price of all other commodities. 
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We have to meet that demand. The price we 
now charge for coal is based on our cost of pro- 
ducing it. Wages are the biggest item in our 
costs, and are one of the few items we can con- 
trol. We cannot control freight rates—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does that. 
We cannot control the local delivery charges— 
the truckmen do that. We cannot control the 
local price—the retailers do that. We can 
only reduce those costs we do control, and labor 
is one of such costs. Labor in other industries 
is accepting reductions, which benefit the 
miners. For example, lower wages in the tex- 
tile mills in Massachusetts means cheaper cloth- 
ing to the miner in Pennsylvania. _ If the textile 
worker wants cheaper coal, the miner will have 
to accept lower wages. 


The Public’s Case 
B west speaking, there is no reply 


possible to either the miners’ case or 

the operators’ case, as presented in the 
two preceding editorials. Admitting all the 
usual charges against labor and all the usual 
charges against capital, the fact remains that 
the average individual workman in the coal 
industry makes a poor living out of it, and the 
average individual man who has money in- 
vested in the coal industry makes a pretty 
low percentage of profit. And the public 
suffers with them, in a high price for an in- 
dispensable product. 

The public, however, is the only party to 
this three-sided problem that does nothing 
about it. The public damns the “coal barons” 
in prosperous times and damns the unions in 
times of depression, like the present. But at 
least the coal operators and the unions do 
something about it. They produce coal, and 
they fight for their own interests. The public 
pays for the coal—and the fight. 

The public has no case unless it does some- 
thing to break the vicious circle. Probably 
little can be done by restrictive legislation. 
Even compulsory arbitration, which has prac- 
tically governed the industry since 1898, does 
little more than repress the symptoms of an 
economic disease. Public opinion forces first 
one side and then the other to bear tempor- 
arily the burden of the faults of the industry. 

Perhaps a prolonged campaign of public 
education might help. Might it not be wise 
to call a National Conference on Coal, not to 
discuss wages, nor unionism, nor trusts, but 
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to discuss such things as the relation of the 
consumers’ present habits of buying to the 
uneconomic condition of the industry? Sucha 
conference might comprise representatives of 
the public at large, of the railroads, of the other 
industries that consume coal, of the miners 
and operators and the coal trade, and scientific 
experts in fuels. Perhaps, better yet, the 
conference might be made up of a few dis- 
tinguished men who could summon whom they 
pleased. Then let it go into the subject to 
find the trouble and the remedy. Conceivably, 
they might find that an agreement among the 
largest consumers would be practicable; and 
that such an agreement, to buy their coal for 
delivery at certain intervals, would largely 
solve the question of steady work at the mines. 
If it did, this alone would permit the industry 
to reduce its over-productive plant and save 
its wasteful overhead charges. Conceivably, 
they might find that the conversion of the 
coal into gas and electricity at the mine would 
be so profitable to the country at large that 
the largest groups of capital might profitably 
seek a way to finance a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of the whole practise of fuel con- 
sumption. 

Probably no one or two such simple answers 
as these would be found. But almost cer- 
tainly something would be achieved that could 
be practically utilized to help solve the problem. 
Assuredly the education in the facts, derived 
by the public from the records of such a pro- 
ceeding, would have a helpful effect upon the 
industry. 


The Bonus 


HE immediate practical objection to the 

soldiers’ bonus is that there is no money 

to pay it with. Congress may yet be 
driven by cowardice to rashness, and mortgage 
posterity to pay it. But if that happens it 
will throw new burdens upon the country’s 
finances that will wreck yet more industries, 
cause more unemployment, and raise the price 
of food and clothing to the very men who seek 
its illusory benefits. 

The enduring objection to the bonus is its 
immorality. The argument for it assumes 
that the men in uniform were the only ones 
who made financial sacrifices to win the war. 
No argument is easier to disprove. The 
Government sold roughly 20 billion dollars’ 
worth of bonds to the American public to 
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finance the war. Millions of people bought 
these bonds and made financial sacrifices to 
pay for them. They bought them at par, and 
they have lost collectively at least a billion 
dollars in the decline in their market value. 
Thousands of those who have suffered their 
share of these losses have been women and old 
men. They did their bit as truly and as cour- 
ageously as the soldiers. No one has proposed 
“adjusted compensation” for them. 

Again: a very large proportion of the people 
who “kept the home fires burning” did so as 
salaried employees whose pay advanced very 
little during the war. But while their incomes 
increased a little, the purchasing power of that 
income declined from 100 cents on the dollar to 
48 cents on the dollar. The net result was an 
actual loss in income, expressed in what their 
salaries would buy. No one has _ proposed 
“adjusted compensation” for them. 

The argument for the bonus further asserts 
that the soldier lost an opportunity to share 
in employment at high wages while he was in 
uniform. Even granting the admissibility of 
this argument (which is not tenable for other 
reasons), the fact is that this loss was not 
nearly so great as its proponents account it. 
The accompanying diagram of men in the army 
and the course of wages during the last seven 
years, shows the exaggeration which has colored 
this question. The diagram, and the following 
explication of it, are taken from a recent 
bulletin issued by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio: 
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The accompanying diagram shows the essential 
facts involved. It is in reality two diagrams super- 
imposed one upon the other. The upright columns 
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show the number of men in the Army each month 
during the last seven years. The portions of these 
columns that are cross-hatched indicate the number 
of men serving in France. Running across the dia- 
gram is a line showing the general course of wages 
during these seven years. This line is based on a 
properly weighted average of official data, giving 
the rates of wages in manufacturing industries, the 
building trades, railroad transportation, and agri- 
culture. The wages paid in 1914 are taken as equal 
to 100, and the average wage for every succeeding 
month is expressed as a percentage of the wage pre- 
vailing in 1914. 

The average man served in the Army about one 
year, and for most of them the period of military 
service began early in 1918 and terminated in the 
spring of 1919. The great increase in wage rates 
came after most of the men had left the Army. 
The peak prices paid for labor were reached in the 
summer of 1920. The increase that took place in 
wages during the year after the average soldier or 
sailor returned home was far greater than that which 
occurred during the year that he was in the service. 
Even in shipbuilding, with its high wage rates, more 
work was done in 1919 and 1920 than in 1917and 1918. 

The fact is that, taking the country as a whole, 
the opportunities for securing the highest wages 
came after the war and not during it. They came 
moreover, at a time when there was practically no 
unemployment. The arguments brought forward 
in support of the bonus are in conflict with the facts. 


Ship Subsidy 


OTHING in President Harding’s moder- 
ate proposal for a subsidy for American 
shipping alters the essential economic 

and political vice of subsidies in general. The 
very moderation of his proposal may make it 
more dangerous, precisely because it makes 
them less unpalatable. 

The President voices the hope that a system 
of subsidies will eventually enable American 
shipping to stand on its own feet without 
further aid, by enabling ship operators to ac- 
quire the experience in this field that will give 
them skill enough to compete with the world. 
But lack of experience is only one of several 
handicaps that are claimed by American ship 
owners, and these other handicaps promise to 
endure for many years. Chief among them is 
the greater cost of the ship itself. An Ameri- 
can-built ship thus means a greater initial 
outlay of capital, and a correspondingly greater 
continuing charge upon its operation for inter- 
est and depreciation. There is little evidence 
that American ship-yards can soon compete in 
price with foreign ship-yards. 
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Another handicap urged by American owners 
is the La Follette Act, which requires of Ameri- 
can ships a high standard of wages, food, and 
quarters for the crews. This is a requirement 
which public opinion shows no sign of abating. 

A much more serious handicap is seldom 
mentioned. This is the fact that our most 
serious competitors on the seas are nations 
to whom shipping is a matter of life and death. 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, Greece, and Japan 
simply have to succeed in shipping or starve. 
By comparison, shipping to us is merely a 
convenience or a luxury. The difference in 
incentive to succeed is obvious. Our rivals are 
used to a lower standard of living than ours, 
and a smaller scale of profits. Our competition 
may force them to still lower standards and 
still smaller profits, but they will accept these 
rather than lose the business—they simply 
cannot afford to lose the business. 

The only tenable argument for subsidies for 
American ships is for subsidies for a limited 
number of particular vessels of special types 
that would be needed as auxiliaries to our navy 
in case of war. Here, a subsidy may be the 
cheapest way of renting auxiliary naval craft. 
But such subsidies should be labeled for what 
they are, as part of the cost of the navy, and 
should be limited rigidly to ships selected by 
naval experts for definite purposes. 

Subsidies for ordinary ships, intended only 
for commercial uses, are wrong because they 
are uneconomic. If our ships cannot compete 
for the carrying trade of the world, it is folly 
to pay them to try. Our national economy 
will be better served by buying sea carriage in 
the cheapest market, and applying our capital 
and our energy to things in which we excel. 


A ington Conference seems to have be- 


come widespread in the United States. That 
achievement was truly epochal in human his- 
tory. It wrote “Finis” to the ruinous ‘and 
war-breeding race of the nations for greater rel- 
ative naval strength. That race had led 
America, Great Britain, and Japan into pro- 
jects for navies of much greater size and power 
than any now in existence. These projects 
were abandoned at Washington, and each 
country agreed to a permanent relative power 
and to a fixed maximum. 


The ‘‘Hughes Plan Navy” 


CURIOUS misconception of the most 
dramatic achievement of the Wash- 
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But this fixed maximum (and here enters 
the popular misconception) is not less than the 
navies these countries now possess, but is 
considerably larger, in every case. Thus the 
“Hughes Plan” American navy is a more 
powerful navy than the one we now possess. 
By the Hughes Plan we lose 4,000 tons in capi- 
tal ships but we gain 135,000 tons in aircraft 
carriers. And as no limits were set upon sub- 
marines, destroyers, and auxiliary craft, the 
“Hughes Plan Navy” remains in these respects 
the navy of our previous programme, which 
called for considerable building in these craft. 

The “Hughes Plan Navy” will probably cost 
about fifty million dollars a year more than our 
present navy; but it will cost 120 million dollars 
a year Jess than the navy we should otherwise 
soon have had, with every prospect that that 
navy would grow continually larger and more 
costly. We have achieved a great moral gain 
and avoided a great financial burden, but we 
should remember exactly what the gain was 
and exactly how the burden was lifted. 


The Present Navy 


ONGRESS, in its enthusiasm over the 
C ultimate naval savings in prospect, 
has unwisely tended to cripple the 
lesser navy we actually have. It has so re- 
duced appropriations that most of our de- 
stroyers are tied up in port with not enough 
men on board to keep their complicated 
machinery in a condition ready for use. Their 
state is like that of an automobile jacked up in 
a storage garage. After so long a time the 
battery loses its power, the oil in the bearings 
loses its quality, the tires lose their resiliency, 
and the car, though apparently uninjured, is 
unfit for operation. 

The Secretary of the Navy has advised Con- 
gress that 95,000 men are necessary to main- 
tain the efficiency of our naval establishment. 
Congress demanded that he reduce his esti- 
mate. The President proposed a minimum of 
80,000 men, as a compromise. But what an ap- 
propriation bill provides is not men, but money. 
Congress would provide enough money to give 
80,000 men one year’s pay. - But the Navy 
starts the year with 95,000 men on the rolls. 
That means that it must end the year with 
only 65,000 men, if the average of 80,000 is to 
be maintained. 

Another item of Congressional slashing of 
appropriations: The Secretary asked for 30 
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million dollars for fuel. Congress appro- 
priated 14 million for this purpose. But if 
all the ships now in commission in the navy 
were anchored in port and their fires reduced 
to barely enough to keep up steam, they would 
burn nearly 13 million dollar’s worth of fuel. 
In other words, Congress practically ordered 
the navy to stay in port fora year. Its action 
has made impossible the fleet manoeuvres that 
are as indispensable to a navy as parade ground 
drill is to a company of infantry. 

Of course, these and similar absurdities will 
have to be corrected by deficiency appropri- 
ation bills. But they indicate a dangerous 
tendency on the part of Congress to grow care- 
‘less of the efficiency of our one defensive wea- 
pon, the navy. The Washington Conference 
performed one of the most hopeful achieve- 
ments of history, but it did not usher in mil- 
lenial dawn. It limited the size of the naval 
weapons we should use, but it did not elimi- 
nate the need for keeping those weapons in the 
highest state of efficiency. 


Small House Bureau 


HE American Institute of Architects is 
fostering a practical plan to stimulate 
house-building that has the approval 
and active coéperation of the Department of 


Commerce at Washington. The plan origi- 
nated with Mr. Edwin H. Brown, of Minne- 
apolis, and was approved by the Institute at its 
convention at Nashville in 1919. It is now 
well under way under the name of the Small 
House Bureau, under control of the Insti- 
tute. 

The idea is to make available to the public, 
at a nominal cost, a wide variety of plans for 
small houses, selected by the Institute from 
competitive drawings submitted by many 
architects, including the best. The ordinary 
architectural charge for a house of from three 
to six rooms is about $250. This fee is so 
small that it does not attract the architects, 
who make their living from larger designs. It 
is, however, so large that it is a serious item 
for the man who wishes to own a modest house. 
Hence the architects have been willing to help 
work out the Small House Bureau’s idea be- 
cause it does not compete with them. 

The value of the idea is not only that it gives 
the house-builder his plans at about one tenth 
the usual cost, nor that he has a choice of 
more beautifully designed houses. These plans 
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have the further merit that they are worked out 
by the most skilful architects with especial ref- 
erence to economy in construction. Room: 
are designed in sizes that permit their construc- 
tion with the least waste of material—for ex- 
ample, many of them are made 11 feet 6 inches 
so that standard 12-foot lengths of lumber may 
be used with minimum wastage. All plans 
call for standard sizes of doors and windows, 
which can be bought from stock at any supply 
yard, without the cost of special manufacture. 
With each set of plans comes a complete list of 
specifications, in minutest detail, so the pros- 
pective builder can get accurate bids from 
local dealers for exactly what he needs, and no 
more. 

The Bureau has divided the country into 
thirteen regions, based upon local climatic 
conditions and available local building mate- 
rials; and in each region is designing houses 
adapted especially to these conditions. The 
first region is called the Northwestern Division, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. This divi- 
sion now has ready for the public plans of 108 
houses. The Mountain Division, at Denver, 
has advance sheets for thirty types of houses, 
and will finally have fifty-two. The Southern 
Division (specializing in houses built of pine 
and embodying the favorite Southern style of 
large piazzas and relatively less indoor space) 
has plans ready for 102 houses. Other divis- 
ions are preparing to start at Boston, New 
Orleans, Indianapolis, and either Portland or 
Seattle. 

The Department of Commerce is helping the 
work in several ways. Through the Bureau of 
Standards it is co6perating in experiments to 
improve and standardize plumbing, and to 
determine such details as the best thickness of 
walls, floor loads, etc. 

The Small House Bureau supplies a news- 
paper service through the Minneapolis Journal 
with drawings and questions and answers, 
called “The Home Builders’ Clinic.” It also 
publishes a magazine called The Small House. 

This service to home builders is a real aid 
to the solution of the housing problem. It 
provides architectural skill of the highest order 
at a nominal price, and plans that make build- 
ing more economical. At the present time, 
when the housing shortage on the one hand is a 
troublesome question, and when the building 
industry on the other hand needs stimulation, 
the Bureau’s work is a noteworthy contribution 
to the public welfare. 














Revealing of Woodrow Wilson 
Ts: true character of Woodrow Wilson 


is already as controversial a subject as 

the true character of Hamlet. Probably 
few men ever occupied so exalted a position, in 
such full view of all the world, whose pro- 
cesses of mind were so obscure to everybody, 
even to his most intimate associates. And, so 
far, astonishingly few men who were in any way 
close to him have contributed what they knew 
about him as President to the public knowledge 
of the man. Joseph P. Tumulty, his secretary; 
Ray Stannard Baker, his literary adviser; 
Walter H. Page, his Ambassador at London— 
few others have published vivid or authentic 
records of him at close range. It is especially 
fortunate, therefore, that among the letters of 
his Secretary of the Interior, the late Franklin 
K. Lane, are included incidents within the 
Cabinet room at the crises of the World War, 
and word pictures and critical analyses of his 
character by a man who was at the heart of his 
Administration. These letters, which will be 
published in the WorLp’s Work next month, 
are invaluable new data for all who are in- 
terested in the fascinating problem of “ Who and 
what is Woodrow Wilson.” 


The Income of Capital and Labor. 


S LONG as “capital” and “labor”’— 
employer and employee—exist, one 
will feel that the other gets a larger 

share of the product of industry than it de- 
serves. And who is there that can say what is 
a proper share? We do know that new ac- 
cumulation of capital can refuse to go into 
industry if it feels the return is not adequate, 
while labor must work to live. But capital 
cannot earn a return without the help of labor 
and there is developing a ‘better understanding 
of the mutual relationship between the two 
than there has been at any time since the dawn 
of the age of machinery. 

Some interesting figures showing the division 
of earnings between employers and employees 
have been compiled by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., an independent 
organization including on its board of directors 
several leading economists and representatives 
of both capital and labor. Its research has 
now covered the years 1909 to 1918 inclusive, 
and shows that in the large highly organized 
industries which produce about one third of 
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the national income of the country the amount 
paid in wages and salaries grew from approxi- 
mately 63 billion dollars in 1909 to 173 billion in 
1918, while the return to management and on 
property investment grew from 3 billions in 1909 
to 63 billions in 1917. In 1918 it fell to nearly 
5 billions. The more significant figures, how- 
ever, are the percentages of the total that went 
to each class. Those are shown in the last two 
columns of the following table: 




















MILLIONS oF DOLLars | Per CENT. 
: mick 

Year Wages and Management Wages — 

Salaries Property | Salaries | Property 
1909 6,481 2,950 | 68.7 | 31.3 
1910} 7,156 3,250 | 68.8 | 31.2 
IQII 7,287 2,791 | 72.3 | 27.7 
1912 7,993 3,169 | 71.6 | 28.4 
1913 8,651 39359 | 72.0 | 28.0 
1914 7,947 2,816 73.8 | 26.2 
1915 8,722 3,470 | 71.5 || 28.5 
1916} 11,630 5,810 | 66.7 | 33.3 
1917| 14,375 6,502 | 68.9 | 31.1 
1918 | 17,472 5,124 | 773 22.7 











These data come from “going concerns.” 
The losses of enterprises that go into bank- 
ruptcy or fail to succeed are not included and 
such losses fall mainly upon “management and 
property.” “We do not know,” the National 
Bureau of Economic Research says, “ how large 
such losses are, but they probably make an 
appreciable offset to the income received by 
active business men and investors.” 

These figures show that capital suffers as 
much as, if not more than, labor in times of busi- 
ness depression. It is, of course, better able to 
look out for itself. But the decline in capital’s 
share of the income to below 25 per cent. makes 
one wonder how much more milk labor can 
take from the capital cow without drying it up 
altogether. To use another rural simile, it is 
the capitalist that supplies from his savings 
the seed corn without which there would be no 
demand for the work of the laborer. At what 
point will the laborer be using up the seed corn 
and thus reducing his field of labor? 


Our New Investors 


N THE field of finance the law of compensa- 
tion operates somewhat as it does in na- 
ture. If the beans don’t bear we'l, the 

peas may. Ifa hot, dry summer is bad for the 
wheat crop, it is good for the corn. And if the 
war brought heavy income taxation for the 
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rich man and drove him to invest his money in 
tax-exempt securities, it also brought repeated 
Liberty Loan drives which educated millions of 
people in the ways of investing. So, while 
leading investment bankers (who have been in 
the habit of selling bonds in large blocks to 
wealthy investors) and others, including this 
magazine, who have been giving consideration 
to the economic effects of this taxation, have 
been bewailing the removal of those having the 
largest surplus over their living expenses 
from the field of investment in business enter- 
prises, there has continued to be sold in this 
country a larger amount of corporate securities 
than before the war. 

About one and three quarters billions of dol- 
lars worth of corporation security issues repre- 
sented the average annual financing of business 
enterprises in this country immediately preced- 
ing thewar. Inthe last three years the average 
has been close to two and three quarters 
billions. And in addition there have been 
foreign government and foreign municipal 
bonds sold here since the war, which are not 
exempt from taxation, that bring this average 
up nearly half a billion more. A gain of a 
billion and a half more of investment funds 
from new investors is a clear economic gain. 
It is the duty of our bankers and others who 
serve small investors to hold it. 

The effect of the income tax on security sales 
in this country is indicated in the following 
table made up from compilations of “The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle” for the 
last three years. The figures are here given 
in round millions: 

1919 


1920 1921 


Corporate stocks, 
bonds and notes. 
Foreign Gov't and 
municipal issues. 
Total subject to in- 
come sur-taxes. . 
U. S. municipal and 
other tax exempt 
bonds. . . 


$2,966,000,000 $2,420,000,000 


344,000,000 


$2,740,000,000 
608,000,000 461,000,000 


3,348,000,000 = 3,310,000,000 = 2,881,000,000 


812,000,000 699,000,000 _—_1,350,000,000 


Last year $1,203,000,000 of United States 
municipal bonds alone were sold, as against 
$683,000,000 in 1920 and $692,000,000 in 1919. 
This expansion of $520,000,000 in municipal 
financing last year and the accompanying 
falling off of $546,000,000 in the sale of corpor- 
ate securities might be laid to the high sur- 
taxes, but some part of it must be credited to 
the business depression and the commendable 
efforts on the part of municipalities to put 
into effect President Harding’s suggestion of 
undertaking work to give employment. to 
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those out of jobs. But when we go back and 
compare the last three years of municipal 
financing with the pre-war average of only 
$400,000,000 we see clearly the stimulating 
effect that the high sur-taxes have had on this 
class of financing. This cannot be considered 
an unmixed blessing, as can the creation of 
many new investors by the war, for much of 
this money has gone into unproductive use and 
the tying up of capital in unproductive enter- 
prises has been one of the causes of the business 
depression from which we are now emerging. 


Crusade Against the Bucket Shops 


HE slow but steady advance in the price 

of securities on the Stock Exchange, 

discounting the gradual recovery from 
the depths of the business depression, has 
crossed no valleys of sharp decline in which 
those brokerage houses operating as bucket 
shops could buy at lower prices than their 
customers were paying, the securities they were 
supposed to be carrying for their customers, or 
could wipe out many accounts because of the 
customers’ inability to put up more “margin,” 
thus pocketing all the money the customers had 
paid them. During the irregular war-time 
market and the decline that followed, these 
houses profited enormously. Some of them 
even bought buildings in the Wall Street dis- 
trict. Lately, when their customers have 
demanded delivery of their securities, or their 
profits, these houses have been going into bank- 
ruptcy or have been quietly disappearing from 
the financial sea, spurlos versenkt. 

At the New York County Attorney’s office 
the daily sight is pitiful. Widows and or- 
phans and people from all walks of life are 
crowding to present their cases to three deputy 
attorneys who are preparing evidence for two 
grand juries to act upon. In other cities much 
the same thing is going on; imitators of Ponzi 
and of the other get-rich-quick schemers are be- 
ing indicted and arrested throughout the country. 

This has called public attention to the fact 
that there is a great bucketshop evil to-day. 
More than three years ago this magazine, in a 
series entitled “Pirates of Promotion,” printed 
an article on “The Modern Bucket Shop,” 
and at times since, in the regular monthly in- 
vestment article, it has warned its readers 
against such houses. One of those used as a 
specific example, three years ago, to show how 
the modern bucket-shop operates was J. D. 
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Sugarman & Company, which recently failed 
with liabilities estimated at $500,000 and 
assets $20,000. The most pitiful thing about 
these recent failures is that many of the cus- 
tomers thought they were investing in good 
stocks on the instalment payment plan 
through these houses. That has been one of 
the chief methods of operation of the modern 
bucket shop. The victims have not been 
speculators but would-be investors who got 
their first training in investment through the pur- 
chase of Liberty bonds on the instalment plan. 

Unless this new crusade against the bucket 
shops results in some permanent measure of 
protection for the inexperienced investor and 
in better investment service to meet his, or her, 
needs, it will be devoid of much lasting benefit 
to the country. All of the bucket shops are 
not going to fail, and only a few of those operat- 
ing them will be sent to jail for a year or so. 
A multiplicity of measures will be proposed to 
cure the evil—already several have been put 
forth—and most of them will be of little value. 
But it does seem that some way might be found 
of preventing a man who has once been guilty 
of taking the public’s money under false pre- 
tenses from ever entering the financial field 
again. In this country of credulous people 
it is such easy money that the saying “once a 
crook always a crook”’ applies with particular 
emphasis in the financial field. A good part of 
the public’s losses are to men with previous 
bad records. George Graham Rice, one of the 
leading “Pirates of Promotion” is an out- 
standing example of this. Convicted three 
times and having spent about eight years in jail 
he returned to Wall Street, was arrested again 
and sentenced by the New York County Court 
in 1919 to three years more; but out on bail, 
waiting an appeal of his case, he went to 
Nevada where he got the governor of the state 
and the treasurer interested in a new mining 
promotion, and the last heard of him he had 
shifted operations to Salt Lake City, where he 
was promoting a new company, with his latest 
sentence still waiting to be executed onhim. A 
Federal statute, and possibly more, would be 
needed to keep such a character out of the 
financial field. 

This would not protect the public from those 
who had never been caught or from the novices 
of crooked finance. Mr. Seymour L. Crom- 
well, the new president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has proposed a plan for assuring 
that none of the eleven hundred members of 
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the New York Stock Exchange will do a bucket- 
shop business which it seems might well be 
applied to other brokerage houses as well. 
His proposal is for a regular examination of the 
condition of Stock Exchange firms so that, 
among other things, “the Stock Exchange can 
be assured that no members have sold for their 
own account the stocks that they should be 
carrying for customers.” The voluntary adop- 
tion of such a plan of examination and super- 
vision by the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange would strengthen public confidence 
in those houses, and draw the line more sharply 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate 
houses in Wall Street. 


The Cure for Bucket Shops 


HAT the public needs is not only 
assurance of the honesty and re- 
liability of the houses with which it 


deals, but it needs methods of investment that 
suit its taste and its purse. That is why the 
partial payment bucket shops have done such 
an enormous business since the war. There 
are very few New York Stock Exchange 
houses and not a great many investment bank- 
ing houses that sell securities on the partial 
payment plan. Mr. H. L. Stuart, of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., investment bankers, who have 
made great progress in selling their bond 
offerings on the instalment plan, has written 
to this magazine that, in his opinion, if every 
house selling securities to the public would sell 
them on the instalment plan, the blue sky 
promoter would have to go out of business. 
Positive measures of this kind are needed to 
fight the promotion evil, which is our worst 
financial evil, as well as the bucket shop evil, 
which is now engaging public attention. 
Another positive remedy which reliable 
banking and brokerage houses could very 
easily apply to help cure these evils would be to 
refuse to advertise in any medium that accepts 
the announcements of houses which do not en- 
joy good reputations. Adoption of a scheme 
of discrimination of this kind would soon re- 
sult, with the codperation of reliable mediums, 
in excluding from such mediums all unreliable 
houses, and isolating them in those papers that 
care nothing regarding the character of their 
advertising. It is the mixing of the good with 


the bad that deceives the investor. 
In Baltimore, under the leadership of one 
advertising agency, this plan has been applied 
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and works successfully. In New York, re- 
cently, a New York Stock Exchange house dis- 
continued all its newspaper advertising for 
this reason and later told one of the papers 
which has usually exercised remarkable care 
over its advertising that it would return to it 
if certain houses of poor reputation had not 
crept into its pages. This resulted in the 
elimination of several financial advertisers from 
that paper. 

Still another remedy needing emphasis is one 
which President Cromwell of the Stock Ex- 
change recently referred to. He said: “I 
should like to suggest strongly to officers of 
banks that they be extremely cautious in 
recommending some dealers in securities. It 
has sometimes seemed to be sufficient for a 
depositor to have a substantial bank account 
to justify the officers of a bank in giving him 
letters of introduction which imply business 
integrity and responsibility. This failure on 
the part of banks to investigate character has 
‘at times been responsible for the distribution of 
securities of doubtful value and consequent 
losses to the public.” This magazine can 
heartily second this suggestion. A_ large 
amount of the promotion literature that comes 
into it in a year from inquiring readers is full 
not only of letters of introduction, but of actual 
recommendation by bankers, of men who are 
plying the get-rich-quick promotion game in 
its worst forms. 


Henry Ford’s Business Philosophy 


VERY extraordinary book is on the 
eve of publication—extraordinary be- 


cause it is the first intelligible revelation 
of the business philosophy of an extraordinary 
manufacturer, Henry Ford. This book is Mr. 
Ford’s own account of his success in making 
automobiles, from the times when he risked his 
- life driving his cars in breakneck races to ad- 
vertise them, down to last year, when he paid 
the Government 70 million dellars in personal 
income taxes. ; 

The one outstanding quality in Mr. Ford’s 
philosophy of business, that differentiates it 
from most other philosophies of business, lies in 
his state of mind toward profits. Doubtless, 
Mr. Ford was as eager to be rich as anybody 
ever was; doubtless he enjoys being rich as 
much as anybody does. But he early pinned 
his whole hope of attaining wealth to the re- 
markable idea that the way to get rich was 
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not to think of himself at all, but to think 
only of his customers, and that they would 
take care of his profits. 

Cynics will immediately declare that this is 
plausible sophistry; but he is a hardened cynic 
indeed who can read Mr. Ford’s closely rea- 
soned narrative and fail to be convinced that 
he actually operated on that theory and 
achieved his amazing success because of it. 

A full analysis of his argument—even a 
sketch of his history—would require more space 
than is available here. But his theory briefly 
is this: 

(1) All success in manufacturing is based 
upon sound design of the thing to be manu- 
factured. It is useless to spend years building 
up the manufacture of an article that may soon 
or easily be displaced. Half those years would 
be better invested in finding the right article 
and in perfecting its design. 

(2) Having got the right article and the right 
design, do not change from the one nor alter 
the other. Now bend every energy to cheap- 
ening the process of manufacture and to in- 
creasing its production and sale. 

(3) “Cheapening the process of manufac- 
ture” does not mean cheapening the quality 
of the product. What it does mean is, “in- 
creasing the production per workman em- 
ployed.” Mr. Ford has achieved this in two 
ways: (1) by so increasing the pay of the work- 
man over competitive wages that he can 
demand (and get) more work per dollar paid 
than any other employer, and (b) by so in- 
creasing the percentage of work done by 
machines instead of by men that the product 
per workman employed is vastly increased. 

(4) “Increasing production,” on the factory 
side, is explained above. On the selling side it 
falls under “increasing the sale.” Here the 
whole Ford theory comes to its climax. That 
theory is: The manufacturer who offers the 
public the right article, properly designed, of 
the best manufacture, at the lowest price, is 
bound to get the business. If the manufacturer 
attends to the first four items, the public will 
attend to the rest. 

It will be seen from this, that the manufac- 
turer who thinks of himself last is the one 
most likely to succeed. Indeed, he ought 
to be so busy thinking about other things and 
other people that he has no time to think about 
himself. In the long run, the public will make 


him or break him—hence, think of the public’s 
interest first. 


In the long run, the public is 




















going to judge him by what he sells it—hence, 
think of the product, make it the best that 
can be made. In the long run, the product is 
going to be exactly as good, and as much of it, 
as his employees make it—hence, think of the 
workmen and how to get their best efforts. 
In Mr. Ford’s case, this reasoning, this prac- 
tice, has unquestionably paid handsome divi- 
dends. 


“If Winter Comes’’ 


HE popular success of A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson’s fine novel, “If Winter Comes,” 


is heartening to those readers of fiction 
who have been depressed by the flood of drab 
tales, with the conventional “unhappy end- 
ing,” which until recently: have deluged the 
bookshops. Unimaginative “realists,” so- 
called, and discontented youths of all ages have 
been portraying life at the worst of its occa- 
sional ugliness, and the social order as a rotten 
structure chiefly animated by insensate or 
brutal injustice. Revulsion from such an un- 
wholesome (and untrue) philosophy was about 
due, and Mr. Hutchinson has supplied a wel- 
come antidote in his absorbing novel. 

Mr. Hutchinson sees life and society in a 
longer and truer perspective. Injustices? Yes. 
DrabnessesP? Yes. Lies, hypocrisies, mean- 
nesses, pettinesses, sins? Yes. But also, ulti- 
mate justice, irrepressible mirth, truth, hon- 
esty, nobility, largeness, virtue. The picture 
has light as well as shadow, depth as well as 
breadth. It may not be “realism,” but it 
looks amazingly like reality. And it leaves the 
world a decent place to live in—which is what 
most of us find it. . 

Technically, the book has a peculiarity of 
unusual interest to students of literature. 
Most novelists begin to develop both plot and 
characters from the first chapter, and continue 
these processes simultaneously through to the 
end of the book. A different method is used in 
“If Winter Comes.” Almost exactly the first 
half of the book is devoted almost exclusively 
to the drawing of the characters. There is 
little “action” and scarcely any “plot” up to 
that point. Then, having gotten the reader 
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thoroughly acquainted with his characters, 
so that they will be deeply concerned with what 
happens to them, the author proceeds, for the 
latter half of his pages, to plunge them breath- 
lessly through a series of thrillingly interesting 
events to the climax and end of the story. 

This is a curious use of the best arts of two 
quite different methods in fiction—methods 
of which only one is usually applied by an 
author in any one book. The first half of “If 
Winter Comes” is in the manner of a psychol- 
ogical novel, and the second half is in the 
manner of a novel of plot and action. In Mr. 
Hutchinson’s hands, this mixing of two styles is 
as effective as it is unusual. 


No Excuse for Fires 


HE yearly loss of half a billion dollars 

by fire in the United States calls aloud 

for a new public opinion on fires in 
general. Fires are preventable, and the public 
should cease to regard a man who has one as 
being a victim of misfortune—they should re- 
gard him as careless, or criminal, according to 
the degree of his neglect of the known means of 
prevention. 

House-owners, builders of business struc- 
tures, and owners of factories all alike have 
access to an expert service that lists all kinds 
of building materials and devices that tend to 
prevent fires. This service is supplied by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., a non-profit 
making institution, originally financed by the 
associated fire insurance companies of this 
country and more recently managed indepen- 
dently for the sole purpose of conducting 
scientific research into the causes and the pre- 
vention of fire, and of publishing its findings 
for the benefit of the public. These researches 
include tests of the fire-resistance of building 
materials, of fireproof safes, of sprinkler 
systems, fire doors, and all other things of the 
kind. The laboratories issue a label to be 
attached to approved devices. 

Many other sources of knowledge about fire 
prevention are open to the public. But the 
strongest foe of fires will be a changed public 
attitude toward people who have them. 
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GET-RICH-QUICK PROMOTER 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


N ALL stock selling literature of the kind 
that promises quick riches to those who 
hurry, to send in their savings to the pro- 
moter, statements similar to those repro- 
duced on this page are invariably to be 
found. They have proved the best bait for 
catching suckers and every promoter of the 
get-rich-quick variety, no matter what other 
arguments he may use to part credulous and 
inexperienced investors from their money, 
always uses this one. 
The statements shown here are from a card 
now being distributed by 
the promoter of a new 
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stock is reputed to be worth $22,000 for every $100 
originally invested? 


It closed with the other most universally used 
piece of ammunition of the get-rich-quick pro- 
moter—the hurry-hurry warning, designed to 
make the prospect send in his money before he 
has time to reflect or make any investigation. 
Here is that paragraph: 


If you have funds for immediate investment mail 
the below to-day—otherwise don’t bother. Thirty 
days from now will be too late for the 50 per cent. 
bonus. This is one of those 
real opportunities every one 
dreams of, but only those 


automobile COMPaNy; {$500 invested in Ford Motors has returned.....+0.0-- ——— oye h 
j $500 invested in General Motors....s...e.-.s-ceeeeee 130, who have courage enoug 
that explains why they $500 invested in Overland in 5 years returned. aabaee 165,000 to back their own opinion 
are confined to the profits $500 invested in Chevrolet in 7 years returned......+6 a profit by 
: - $500 invested in Stutz in 4 years returned......-.cs08 , It Dy. 
made in other automobile $500 invested in Chandler in 3 years returned......... 17,500 
Attached to {$500 invested in Saxon Motors in.2 years returned., 30,000) 


companies. 
this card was a “ Mail- 


$500 invested in Hupp Motors in 7 years returned.. 95,600 
$500 invested in Chalmers in 8 years returned....... 


The only date on this 
circular was “February, 





ing card,” addressed to 
the promoter, which 
promised to bring full in- 
formation as to how one 
“‘may share in the profits”’ 
of this new company, and 
carried the urgent advice 
to “Get into this com- 


“One good investment ie worth che savings of a lifetime.”—Harrimen. 
INVESTIGATE. MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD NOW. 








‘These figures while not guaranteed are obtained from sources believed reliable. 





THE MOST FRUITFUL ARGUMENT OF THE 
GET-RICH-QUICK PROMOTER 


By calling attention to the returns that have been 
made in other companies, he tempts people to invest 
money in his promotions. But the-public never 
could have secured these returns, and if it could, 
there is no point to this promotion argument, as 


1922,’ so it would be 
impossible to tell when 
the thirty days was up. 
The promoter did not 
want to miss any sub- 
scriptions, however, be- 
cause the prospect might 
think the time had ex- 





pany while it is young 
and growing.” A note 
said “This card must not 
be forwarded by children’”’; but that, of course, 
was not meant to refer to those who are young 
in the matter of making investments. 

Promoters of other kinds of projects refer to 
profits made in corresponding lines of industry. 
A minister in New Jersey recently received and 
sent in to this magazine a circular offering 
stock based on a “newly patented self-feeding, 
refillable tooth brush.” The opening para- 
graph of this circular read: 

Would you invest $100 or more now in an article 
that you thought better from a standpoint of finan- 
cial returns than the Gillette Safety Razor, which 


shown in this article. 





It is a case of the devil quot- 
ing scripture for his purpose 


pired. Probably that 
same circular is now be- 
ing sent to a different 
“sucker list,” dated “March, 1922.” The 
other arguments of this “self-feeding, refillable 
tooth brush” circular were ludicrous, but at- 
tention in this article is directed to a serious 
consideration of that one argument which is 
used so effectively in appealing to the cupidity 
of human nature, of which these two pieces of 
promotion literature offer excellent examples 
of the method of its use in practically all pro- 
motion literature of this type. 

This argument, in its final analysis, is: 
“Because Henry Ford and a few others made a 
success in the automobile field, this new com- 
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pany will also be a great success; because 
Gillette was successful in the manufacture 
and marketing of a special article, every 
stranger who has a patent on an article that 
might be used by the public is worth backing 
with your money.” 

This argument, as applied to the automobile 
field, is about the same as saying that because 
a few of the men who went to the Klondike in 
1898 came back with fortunes, a man could go 
up there now and strike it rich. As applied 
to safety razors and self-feeding tooth brushes, 
it is the same as saying that because gold 
was discovered in Alaska it will be discovered 
in one’s back yard. 

The promoter, however, maintains the 
truth of his statements of these enormous 
profits of the past, and the credulous investor 
supplies the connecting reasoning that induces 
him to send in his money for the new promotion. 
The promoter does not have to say that his 
company is going to do as well. He simply 
supplies the “truth” and lets the cupidity of 
human nature do the rest. But his “truth” is 
not the whole truth, and an examination of 
these statements with that in mind should be 
enlightening to the investor. 

In the first place, there were two Ford com- 
panies that passed out of existence before the 
present Ford Motor Company was organized. 
In the earliest of these, ex-Mayor Maybury of 
Detroit and some of his friends lost all the 
money they put up. When the present com- 
pany was formed, Mr. A. Y. Malcolmson, 
who had backed Ford in his experimental 
work, got a block of stock; two lawyers who 
drew the incorporation papers each put in 
$5,000 and took stock, and Mr. John S. Grey, 
a Detroit capitalist, was induced to put in 
some money. The company had $28,000 cash 
capital to start with. The Dodge brothers 
built a factory to manufacture the first Ford 
cars and also took stock in the company. 

It was the stock of some of these people, 
bought back by Mr. Ford in 1919, on which 
the original purchasers got the return shown 
on the card reproduced on the preceeding page. 
Never was any Ford Motor Company stock 
offered to the public, and it is safe to conclude 
that Ford would not have had the mechanical 
and business genius that has accounted for the 
success of his company if he had offered the 
stock to the public, or permitted it to be offered, 
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by pointing out the success which the Inter- 
national Harvester Company had enjoyed in 
manufacturing machinery to expand the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farmer. 

Much the same story could be told about the 
early days of the other companies, from which 
time the returns shown by this promoter have 


been reckoned. It would be more to the 
point and much more honest if those of his kind 
would show what profits might have been 
made from the time these stocks were first 
available to the public, but it would not serve 
their purpose as well. And that would still be 
grossly misleading, for it would be only half 
that story. The other half is the part the in- 
vestor should inquire about. : 

General Motors stock, for instance, since it 
has been available to the public, has shown a 
remarkable advance in market price, but sub- 
sequently it has suffered a severe decline. If 
one had gotten in at the lowest price at which 
he could have bought it and if he had sold it 
at the highest in 1920, a return of $45,000 on 
$500, not $130,000 as this card shows, would 
have been realized. These quotes are both large 
ones. On the other hand, if an investor got 
in at the high point of 1920 he would have only 
$95 left to-day out of $500. In the case of 
the Saxon and the Chalmers Motors both of 
these companies have had to go through reor- 
ganizations in which their original stockholders 
have been called upon for assessments and 
their stock is now worth very little, 

The truth is that if a man had “invested ’”— 
to use the promoter’s word—$500 in every 
motor company that has lived, died, or been a 
still-born promotion, at the lowest prices at 
which he could have secured the stock, he 
would now have enough worthless stock cer- 
tificates to paper a hall, and the return that he 
would be getting on the few that are paying 
dividends would be only a drop as compared to 
the bucket of interest he might be enjoying if 
he had bought only high grade bonds. He 
would have secured no Ford Motor stock to 
offset part of his losses. 

And if all the millionaires of the country had 
“invested” $500 in every promotion proposi- 
tion of every kind that has made use of the 
methods here described, they would be sub- 
jects for public charity to-day. The under- 
lying truth is that new propositions of merit 
do not make use of these methods. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the Woriv’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 


AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 


The Genius of Our Government and of Our Indusiry Re- 
affirmed Against Old World Philosophies and Experiments 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


The editors of the Wortv’s Work requested Mr. Hoover to permit them to publish 
this fragment of a speech written for delivery at the fall opening of one of the American 
universities, which he was unable to attend —Tue Epirors. 
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IVE or six great philosophies 
are at struggle in the world 
for ascendency. There is the 


Individualism of America. 
There is the Individualism of 
the more democratic states of Europe 
with its careful reservations of castes 
and classes. 
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There are Communism, 





Socialism, Syndicalism, Capitalism, and 
finally there is Autocracy—whether by 
birth, land ownership, militarism, or divine 
right of kings—which still lingers on al- 
though our lifetime has seen fully two 
thirds of the earth’s population, including 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and China, 
arrive at a state of angry disgust with 
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this ioe of social motive power, and —_— 
it on the scrap heap. 

All those ideas are in ferment ee in 
every country in the world. They fluctuate 
in ascendency with times and places. They 


.compromise with each other in daily reaction 


on governments and peoples. Some of these 
ideas are perhaps more» adapted to one race 
than another. Some are false, some are true. 
What we are interested in is their challenge 
to the physical and spiritual forces of America. 

The partisans of some of these other brands 
of social schemes challenge us to comparison; 
and some of their partisans even among our 
own people are increasing in their agitation 
that we adopt one or another or parts of their 
devices in place of our tried individualism. 


- They insist that our social foundations are ex- 


hausted, that like feudalism and autocracy 
America’s plan has served its purpose—that it 
must be abandoned. 

For myself, let me say at the very outset 
that my faith in the essential truth, strength 
and vitality of the developing creed by which 
we have hitherto lived in this country of ours, 
has been confirmed and deepened by the 
searching experiences in which | have shared. 
I am an individualist—an unashamed indi- 
vidualist—a proud individualist. But let me 
say also that | am an American individualist. 
It is not the individualism of other countries 
for which I would speak, but the individualism 
of America, with its profoundly developed char- 
acter of abiding faith in the sovereign worth of 
individuality and its glorification of equality 
of opportunity for all. 

We have a special social system of our own. 
We have made it ourselves; we have lived it; 
we have seldom tried to define it. It abhors 
autocracy and does not argue with it, but 
fights it. It is not capitalism or socialism or 
syndicalism. Like most Americans, I| refuse 
to be damned by anybody’s word-classification 
or to any kind of compartments that are 
based on the right of somebody dominating 
somebody else. The social force in which I 
am interested is far higher and far more 
precious a thing than all these. It springs 
from something infinitely more enduring; it 
springs from the one source of human progress 
—that each individual may be given the free- 
dom for development of the best with which he 
has been endowed in heart and mind. There 
is no other source of progress. 

Individualism has been the primary force 
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of- American civilization for three centuries. 
It is individualism that has supplied the 
motivation of America’s political, economic, 
and spiritual institutions in all these years. 
Our very form of government is the product 
of the individualism of our people, the demand 
for an equal opportunity, for a fair chance. 
Democracy is merely the mechanism which 
individualism inverted as a device that would 
carry on the necessary political work of social 
organization, with the minimum of _ inter- 
ference with economic and spiritual individ-, 
ualism. Democracy arises out of individual- 
ism and alone prospers through it. 

The American pioneer is the epic expression 
of that individualism and the pioneer spirit 
of response to the challénge of opportunity, 
to the challenge of nature, to the challenge of 
life, to the call of the frontier. That spirit 
need never die for lack of something for it to 
achieve. There will always be a frontier to 
conquer or to hold as long as men think and 
plan and dare. Our American individualism 
has received much of its character from our 
contacts with the forces of nature on a new 
continent. The days of the pioneer are not 
over. The great continent of science is as 
yet explored only on its borders, and it is only 
the pioneer who will penetrate the frontier 
in the quest for new worlds.to conquer. The 
very genius of our institutions has been given 
to them by the pioneer spirit. Our individ- 
ualism is rooted in our very nature. It is 
based on conviction born of experience. Equal 
opportunity, the demand for a fair chance, be- 
came the formula of American individualism 
because it was the method of American achieve- 
ment. 

Whatever may ‘be the case with regard to 
Old World individualism, the truth that is 
important for us to grasp to-day is that there 
is a world of difference between the spirit 
of Old World individualism and that of our 
own country. Socialism of different varieties 
may have something to recommend it as an 
intellectual stop-look-and-listen sign, more es- 
pecially for Old World individualism. But it 
contains no motivation to progress in our 
social system. Salvation will not come to us 
out of the wreckage of individualism. Our 
need is not for a way out but for a way for- 
ward. We found our way out three centuries 
ago when our forefathers left Europe for these 
shores, to set up here a commonwealth con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the develop- 
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ment of individuality. What we need to-day 
is not a way out of individualism but to dis- 
cover a wider way forward into a bigger, bet- 
ter, brighter, broader individualism. 

The rightfulness of our basic individualism 
can rest either on economic, spiritual, or 
philosophic grounds. It can rest on the 
ground of being the only avenue to further 
human progress with our present civilization. 

Intelligence, initiative, character, courage 
and the divine spark of the human soul are 
alone the property of individuals, nor does 
‘the divine spark lie in agreements, in organi- 
zations, in institutions, in masses, or in groups. 
It abides alone in the individual heart. 

Production both of mind and hand rests 
upon impulses in ‘each individual. These 
impulses are made of the varied forces of orig- 
inal instincts and acquired desires. They 
differ in proportions in each individual. Of 
these impulses many are selfish. But no 
lasting civilization can be built or can endure 
solely upon the groundwork of individual 
self-interest. Many of the necessary im- 
pulses are altruistic in character, and are 
evoked by things of the spirit,—the yearning 
for fuller expression of the individual faculty 
of creation, the service due to one’s fellow- 
men, service to the community and nation. 
But true as this is, the day has not arrived 
when any economic or social system will 
function and last if founded upon altruism 
alone. 

If we examine the impulses that carry us 
forward, none is so potent to progress as the 
yearning for self-expression, the desire for 
creation of something. Here lies the con- 
structive spirit of mankind and it can alone 
thrive in a society where the very essence of 
progress should be to see every individual 
developed to the utmost, that the community 
may join in the profit of his creation. 

With the growth of ideals through education, 
with the higher realization of freedom, of 
justice, of humanity, of service, the selfish 
impulses to production become less and less 
dominant and if we ever reach the millennium, 
they will disappear in the aspirations and sat- 
isfactions of pure altruism. For the next 
several generations, we dare not abandon self- 
interest as a motive force, lest we die. 

The American ideal of human society is one 
where every individual should have equal 
opportunity to take that position in the or- 
ganized community to which his character, 
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ability, and ambition entitle him. We in 
America have had too much experience of 
life to fool ourselves into pretending that all 
men are equal in ability, in character, in in- 
telligence, in ambition. We have grown to 
conceive that all we can assure to the individual, 
is liberty, justice, and equality of opportunity. 
It is in this last particular especially that our 
democracy departs from the democracies of 
Europe, that every man shall be entitled and 
assisted to take that position in the com- 
munity for which his ability, character, and 
intelligence fit him. There can be no rise 
for the individual through the frozen strata 
of classes, or of castes, and likewise no strati- 
fication can take place in a mass livened by the 
free stir of its particles. 

This guarding of our individualism against 
stratification insists not only on keeping the 
paths open for the able and ambitious to 
come up from the bottom: it insists also that 
the sons of the successful shall not by any 
mere right of birth or favor, continue to 
occupy their fathers’ places of power against 
the rise of a new generation in process of 
coming up from the bottom. The pioneers 
of our American individualism had the good 
sense not to reward Washington and Jefferson 
and Hamilton with heriditary dukedoms and 
fixtures in landed estates, as Great Britain 
rewarded Marlborough and Nelson. Other- 
wise our American fields of opportunity 
would have been clogged with second genera- 
tions inheriting their fathers’ privileges with- 
out their fathers’ capacity for service. 

Furthermore, the maintenance of produc- 
tivity and the advancement of the things of the 
spirit depend upon the ever-renewed supply 
of those in the mass who rise to leadership. 

Even so, leadership cannot carry progress 
far ahead of the average of its individual units. 
For advancing elevation in both leaders and 
the average, we are dependent upon increasing 
(and upon freedom of) opportunity for the 
individual. Progress is born out of the womb 
of the individual mind, not out of the mind of 
the crowd. The crowd feels; it has no mind 
of its own which can plan. The crowd de- 
stroys, it consumes, it hates, and it dreams— 
but it never builds. It is one of the most 
profound and important of exact psycho- 
logical truths that man in the mass does not 
think but only feels. The mob functions only 
in a world of emotion. It is the individual 
alone who can function in the world of intel- 
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lect. Real social progress is the sum of the 
progress of individual units, and thus the 
only road to the realization of great hopes of 
human progress is the steady and sure ad- 
vancement of the individual. 

How great and well grounded this progress 
of ours really is has often come home to me in 
considering the numbers of our people fitted 
for government. The most progressive Eu- 
ropean state could scarcely summon more 
than four complete sets of national officials 
capable of carrying on even moderately suc- 
cessful government. None of us wil! hesitate 
to believe that we could summon forty-eight 
sets of such officials to Washington. 

Nor is individualism only a stimulus to 
production and the road to liberty—it lies at 
the foundation of things of the spirit. Our 
social and economic system cannot march 
toward better days unless it is accompanied 
by spiritual advance. Men do not live by 
bread alone. I may repeat that the divine 
spark does not lie in agreements, in organi- 
izations, in institutions, in masses, or in 

‘groups. It abides alone in the individual 
human heart. And in proportion as each 
individual increases his own store of spiritual- 
ity, in that proportion each individual in- 
creases the idealism of democracy. 

It is true that our economic life is the first 
of considerations, for we have long since real- 
ized that the basis of an advancing civilization 
must be a high and growing standard of 
living for all the people, not for a single class; 
that education, food, clothing, housing, and 
the spreading use of what we so often term 
non-essentials is the real fertilizer of the soil 
from which springs the finer flowers of life. 

On the economic side | scarcely need to 
recount the intricate crowding of our economic 
life; that we now are so many in number that 
unless we maintain our productivity half of 
us will die. If we throttle the fundamental 
impulses of man, our production will decay. 
The world is this hour witnessing the most 
overshadowing tragedy of ten centuries in the 
heart-breaking life and death struggle with 
starvation by a nation of a hundred and fifty 
millions of people in Russia, who, in pursuit of 
social theories, have destroyed the impulse to 
production. 

But those are utterly wrong who say that 
individualism has as its only end the ac- 
quisition and preservation of private property. 
Our American individualism, indeed, is only 
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in part an economic creed. It aims to pro- 
vide opportunity for self-expression, not merely 
economically, but spiritually as well. It is 
where all private property is assembled in the 
hands of the groups who head the state that 
the individual begins to feel capital as an 
oppressor. Our American demand for equality 
of opportunity prevents capital from becoming 
a thing to be feared. American individualism 
keeps capital in bounds and at the service of 
each and all. Out of fear it sometimes even 
goes too far and stifles the reproductive use 
of capital. Our legislation of recent years is 
the monument of the constant vigilance 
which guards and preserves our deeper in- 
dividualism against too great rigidities or 
control of capital and private property. 

We have found that to maintain equality 
of opportunity we cannot permit for long the 
domination of any group. In government 
grounded upon our conception of individualism 
we have found that its powers must perpetually 
expand in the restraint of new manifestations 
of the baser instincts for domination. As 
we build up our powers of production through 
the advancing application of science, new tools 
are created with which men may dominate. 
The initiative of men who create these tools 
leads them in time to domination. Tem- 
porary blockades to equality of opportunity 
are produced. We have year by year to 
amend the rules of the game to fortify and 
protect our basic philosophy. 

For the economic system which is the result 
of our individualism is not an immovable 
thing. It moves rapidly in its form of organi- 
zation under the impulse of initiative of our 
citizens, of growing science, of larger produc- 
tion, and of constantly cheapening distribu- 
tion. Three decades ‘ago it moved strongly 
in the direction of consolidation of enterprise, 
until the size of units began to threaten a 
domination over equality of opportunity, when 
strong checks were put upon it. To-day it is 
moving strongly to codperation. There are in 
this latter development great hopes that we 
can even gain in individuality, equality of 
opportunity, and initiative, and at the same 
time reduce many of the great wastes of over- 
reckless competition in production and distri- 
bution. 

Day by day we learn more as to the practi- 
cal application of restrictions against economic 
and political domination. While these re- 
straints must keep pace with the growing com- 
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plexity of our economic organization, they 
must not undermine the self-interest and 
initiative of the individual. We sometimes 
lag behind in the correction of those forces that 
would override liberty, justice, and equality 
of opportunity, but the instinct is so strong 
within us that domination of the few, of the 
group, will not be tolerated. 

While there are forces in the growth of our 
individualism which must be curbed with 
vigilance, yet there are no less glorious forces 
growing within, that promise of the future. 
There is developing in our people a new 
valuation of individuals and of groups and of 
nations. It is a rising vision of service. 

When we rehearse our own individual 
memories of success, we find that none give us 
such comfort as memory of service given. 
Do we not refer to our veterans as service men? 
Do not our merchants and business men 
pride themselves in something of service given 
beyond the price of their goods? When we 
traverse the glorious deeds of our fathers, we 
to-day never enumerate those acts that were 
not rooted in the soil of service. Herein lies 
the uplift of the human heart, the uplift of the 
world. 

But service is a quality of the individual, and 
the sum of service is the sum of the deeds of 
individuals. Our failures indeed are failures 
of service, and the soul of our nation suffers 
for it. 

Just now we are weakened by the feeling of 
failure of immediate realization of the great 
ideas and hopes that arose through the ex- 
altation of war. With the ending of the war, 
the world had hopes of a civilization suddenly 
purified and ennobled by the sacrifices and ser- 
vices; it had thought the fine unity of purpose 
gained in war would be carried into great 
unity of action in remedy of the faults of 
civilization in peace. Great formulas came 
into life that promised to dissolve all trouble. 

But from concentration of every spiritual 
and material energy upon the single purpose 
of war, the scene changed to the immense 
complexity and the many purposes of peace. 
The submergence of the individual in the 
struggle of the race could be but temporary— 
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its continuance would destroy the founda- 
tions of our civilization. 

The spiritual reaction has been in part the 
fruit of a great spiritual illusion during those 


five years. In the presence of unity of pur- 
pose and the mystic emotions of war, many 
men came to believe that salvation lay in mass 
and group action. They have seen the 
-spiritual and material mobilization of nations, 
of classes, and groups, for sacrifice and service; 
they have conceived that real human progress 
can be achieved by working on “the psychol- 
ogy of the people”—by the “mass mind”— 
by “group action”; they have forgotten that 
progress lies with the individual inspired to 
service. 

As a matter of practical fact, social progress 
is the sum of the progress of individual units. 
The only road to the realization of great hopes 
of human progress is the steady and sure 
advancement of the individual. 

We cannot afford to rest at ease in the com- 
fortable assumption that right ideas always 
prevail by some virtue of their own. In the 
long run they do. But there can be and 
there have been periods of centuries when the 
world slumped back toward darkness merely 
because great masses of men became im- 
pregnated with wrong ideas and wrong social 
philosophies. The declines of civilization have 
been born of wrong ideas. Most of the wars 
of the world, including the recent one, have 
been fought by the advocates of contrasting 
ideas of social philosophy. 

There are great ends to be accomplished. 
We can, if we will, march steadily toward a 
better distribution of our productivity; to 
an increase in our production, and thus to 
higher standards of living for all, not for any 
special group. We can give to all the more 
general access to the finer side of life; we can 
contribute to the steady advance of civiliza- 
tion itself. They will come if we hold an 
abiding faith in the intelligence, the initiative, 
the character, the courage, and the divine 
touch in the human soul of the individual. 
We can safeguard these ends if we give to 
each individual that opportunity for which 

the spirit of America stands. 























AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE CONFERENCE 


Just What Happened to the Hughes Proposals for Limiting Armaments, and Why 
By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE intention of this article is to show 

just what was done to the navies 

of the world through the course of 

the Washington Conference. The 

purpose is to take the “ Hughes plan” 
as he laid it down in that sensational opening 
speech on November 12, and then to compare 
it with the treaties as they ultimately came out 
of the Conference, and see to what degree the 
final treaties vary from the original plan. In 
the course of that comparison not only will the 
changes be pointed out, but an attempt will 
be made to show just how those changes came 
about. 

In last month’s WorLp’s Work I described 
in detail the opening session on November 12, 
in which Hughes laid down the plan. | de- 
scribed the exhilaration, the lofty surge of high 
feeling which accompanied the event, which 
Mr. Balfour later described as “that inspired 
moment that fateful Saturday . 
unique in history.” 

That opening session was on a Saturday 
forenoon. All that afternoon and night Wash- 
ington buzzed. The following day being 
Sunday, people slept late, as on the morning 
after some great carnival occasion. When 
they began to come together there was but one 
subject of talk, and the characteristic of that 
talk was not argument nor analysis, but solely 
acclaim for the Hughes plan. Hughes was 
talked about like a man who had saved a city. 

It is true that while the atmosphere of Wash- 
ington generally was that of a happy carnival, 
there were two spots that were exceptions. In 
the Franklin Square Hotel the British naval 
experts, and in an old-fashioned mansion on 
Dupont Circle the Japanese experts, were busy 
with blueprints and tables of figures. For 





them the night before had not been one of 
pleasure nor the Sunday morning one of late 
sleeping. The figures of ships and tonnage 
and guns in the Hughes plan had been the re- 
sult of weeks of minute and devoted work on 
the part of our American naval experts, and 
now there must be equally exact figuring on 
the part of the experts of Great Britain and 
Japan. They had to check up on Hughes’s 
figures and estimate just how the plan would 
work out in its relative effects on their own 
navies. Among these experts at first there 
were occasional faint flashes of something like 
suspicion. There was talk of a possible “ Yan- 
kee trick.” There must be some trick in it, 
some nigger in the. woodpile. It was impossi- 
ble that the whole story should be on the sur- 
face. No statesman had ever been so candid 
before. It was incredible that any statesman 
could be so candid. There must be a trick in 
the situation somewhere, and these naval 
sharps were the ones to dig it out. All Satur- 
day afternoon and late that night, and all day 
Sunday and all day Monday as well, they bent 
over their charts and figures. In the hotel 
where the British had their offices, messengers 
hurried back and forth carrying locked tin 
boxes, labeled “Admiralty Strong-room,” be- 
tween the laboring experts and the storeroom 
that was guarded by an armed marine. Within 
these groups of the naval experts of Great 
Britain and Japan there was, frankly and 
properly, the questioning attitude of, so to 
speak, the counsel for the other party. It 
was their business to check up with intent care 
not merely the final figures Hughes had used, 
but also the infinitely complex calculations of 
which these final figures were the result. They 
had to check up to see whether the percentages 
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of completion which Hughes had assigned to 
various vessels of Great Britain and Japan, 
still in process of building, were accurate; and 
a complex multitude of other matters. If, in 
the surprise by which they were taken, their 
natural and proper professional caution went 
a little farther than cautton and became some- 
thing like suspicion, that is not to be wondered 
at, nor need it be occasion for offense. In the 
end, Hughes’s figures came through all this ex- 
tremely critical scrutiny successfully—a fact 
which, incidentally, is greatly to the credit of 
our own Navy Department, which had spent 
weeks in assembling these figures with infinite 
care. Ultimately the British not only assented 
to the correctness of the Hughes figures, but 
accepted the Hughes plan and the Hughes ratio 
without protest. The Japanese did not go 
quite this far. After much work they assented 
to the correctness of the Hughes figures, but 
made a claim on other grounds for changes in 
the Hughes plan and ratio. This | shall allude 
to later. 


FEELING IN THE COUNTRY 


OT only did Washington have an emotion 
of high exhilaration over what Hughes 
did. The same elevation of feeling spread 
throughout the country. The churches hum- 
med with it. The Episcopal bishop of New 
York changed the subject of his sermon to hail 
Hughes as the savior of civilization. Proba- 
bly hardly a congregation in America failed that 
day to include Hughes and the Conference 
in its prayers. In some quarters the exaltation 
reached an evangelical, almost fanatic, pitch. 
The president of the American Civic Associa- 
tion proposed that outworn or captured cannon 
as decorations for public parks be done away 
with. In the utterances of the newspapers 
there was no partisan note. The only com- 
ment that departed from unrestrained praise 
came from those who wanted more. “If we 
can limit navies, we can end them,” said ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, and added, 
with a characteristic locution, “Both drastic 
and courageous measures are required if civili- 
zation is to be snatched from the brink of the 
fateful chasm upon which it now stands.” 

Not only did Washington and the country 
hum with the great event. The cables buzzed. 
The wires to Europe carried probably more 
words that day than on any other day in their 
history—long narratives from the European 
reporters here; and from the excited delegates, 
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coded requests to their governments for advice 
and instructions. By Monday morning we 
began to get back the news of the reception of 
the Hughes plan in foreign countries. In 
France, as one correspondent summarized it for 
American readers, “The idea has thoroughly 
gripped the Gallic imagination.” The Paris 
Temps said that, “this astonishing beginning of 
the Washington Conference indicates the practi- 
cal idealism lying close to the American heart.” 

(Incidentally, if these words are a true re- 
flection of the feeling of France about the 
Hughes plan on the day they first learned of it, 
then we must conclude that what the French 
delegates subsequently did about naval arma- 
ment was not truly representative of France. 
The changes which the attitude of the French 
delegates caused to be made in the Hughes plan 
will be treated fully later.) 

In London, the news dazed the British Gov- 
ernment and the spokesmen of British public 
opinion as much as it had dazed the British 
delegates who were in the room when the plan 
was read. For a little while in England, the 
“let-us-pause-and-consider boys,” as we called 
them, had their say. In some sources of Brit- 
ish opinion there was a disposition to “with- 
hold immediate judgment.” The London 
Times “urged mature consideration.” This 
point of view was not surprising. It was Great 
Britain whose historic position in the world 
would be most affected by the carrying out of 
the Hughes plan. In addition, the statesmen 
of Great Britain and others in responsible posi- 
tions had to face the fact that many thousands 
of ship-workers would lose their jobs and be 
added to the army of the unemployed that was 
and is a serious problem for the British Govern- 
ment. 

It would not be fair or accurate to allude to 
these expressions from the skeptical in Great 
Britain, and from the critical and those of little 
faith, without also saying that many liberal 
statesmen and leaders of thought in England 
sent messages of the most heartening approval 
and good wishes. The London Daily Tele- 
graph said: 


We must turn a deaf ear to all cries. As guardians 
of the interests of generations unborn we must take 
long views. We must steel our hearts and study 
this matter with a single eye to the general welfare 
and not that of this nation only. 


Such was the reception given to the Hughes 
plan within the first forty-eight hours after the 























world knew of it. Most of this expression of 
public opinion came from higher up, from rep- 
resentatives of the government and others in 
similarly responsible positions. A little later, 
as the news seeped down among the peoples, 
there began a rolling chorus of world-wide 
applause. 


II 


HE day fixed for hearing the official replies 

of the foreign delegates to Hughes’s propo- 
sals came on the Tuesday following the opening 
session, which had been on Saturday. As I 
look back on it now, that date was a little early 
for the best effect. Not quite enough time had 
elapsed to get the full responses from the 
peoples of the world as distinct from their 
governments. The governments were still a 
little dazed, and the foreign delegates had not 
fully recovered from the bewilderment into 
which Hughes’s bold move had thrown them. 
There had not yet been time for the full effect 
of what American politicians mean when they 
speak of “hearing from the grass-roots.” The 
result was that the official replies made by Mr. 
Balfour for Great Britain and by Baron Kato 
for Japan were a little short of the whole- 
heartedness which they might have had a few 
days later. These replies had a slightly cau- 
tious and hedging tone. Nevertheless, the net 
of Mr. Balfour’s answer to the Hughes plan was 
in the sentence, “ We agree with it in spirit and 
in principle.” And the net of Baron Kato’s 
reply was in the two sentences: 

“Japan cannot remain unmoved by the high 
aims which have actuated the American pro- 
ject. Gladly accepting, therefore, the plan in 
principle, Japan is ready to proceed with de- 
termination to a sweeping reduction in her 
naval armament.” 


Ill 


HEREAFTER the Hughes plan passed 

through two crises. The first came from 
Japan. Japan wanted two changes. In the 
first place, she wanted a fundamental change to 
be made in the essential nature of the Hughes 
plan. For the reader to understand the Hughes 
plan he must bear in mind that the essential 
principle of it lay in taking the actual existing 
navies of the world as they stood on the opening 
day, Saturday, November 12. Hughes said, in 
effect, ‘the way to stop is to stop.” Hughes 
had dismissed all considerations of what might 
be an ideal theoretic navy for each nation, 
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considered in relation to its needs, to the length 
of its coastline, to its distance from potential 
enemies, to its relative wealth, to its relative 
population, and the like. All these considera- 
tions of what might be an ideal theoretic navy 
for each nation Hughes had dismissed. The 
essential thing about his plan was not to at- 
tempt to assign to each of the various nations 
such a size of navy as it might theoretically be 
entitled to, but to take each navy as it stood 
on November 12 and to stop there. It was not 
an attempt to arrive at how large a navy each 
nation ought to have, but a proposal to let each 
nation keep for the future the actual size of 
navy it had on that day. The Hughes plan did 
not deal with theoretically adequate navies, but 
with actual navies. 

Incidentally, it may be said that this ap- 
proach to the subject by Mr. Hughes, and who- 
ever else may have shared with him in the pre- 
paration of the Hughes plan, was an essential 
element in the success of the Washington Con- 
ference. Not only was it an essential element 
in its success—in point of fact, it was the only 
way through which success could be attained. 
Mr. Balfour later said as much, and so did 
many others. A British naval expert, Mr. 
Hector C. Bywater, has since said: 

“With the wisdom that comes after the 
event, we can see now that no plan other than 
that proposed by Mr. Hughes would have led 
to the desired result.” 

If Mr. Hughes had made the mistake of at- 
tempting to determine what size of navy each 
nation was theoretically entitled to, the Wash- 
ington Conference would have become a conten- 
tious debate which would have got nowhere. 

But this was exactly what Japan tried to do. 
The Hughes plan, based on actual navies as 
they stood on November 12, gave to Japan a 
navy whose strength was figured as 6, compared 
to 10 for Great Britain and 10 for the United 
States. “10-10-6,” or the equivalent “5-5-3,” 
was the way the Hughes ratio was expressed. 
The Japanese, however, showed a wish to 
change this basis. The Japanese naval experts 
had long held to the formula that a proper size 
of navy for their country, as compared with the 
navies of Great Britain and the United States, 
would be expressed by the figures 10-10-7, and 
so the Japanese for a considerable time held 
out for the right to increase their navy to such 
a size that would bear to the other two navies 
the relation of 10-10-7. This contention Mr. 
Hughes stoutly resisted, and in his resistance 
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was supported by Great Britain, who, by this 
time, had come to accept the Hughes plan 
completely. 

In the end the Japanese were persuaded to 
accept Mr. Hughes’s 10-10-6 ratio, but theystill 
held out for a minor detail. In the Hughes 
plan, one of the Japanese vessels named for 
destruction was the Mutsu. It happened that 
this was a vessel in which the Japanese people 
had extraordinary pride. It was a new ship. 
it had been launched within a few weeks of the 
time the Conference began. It was the last 
word in naval perfection. It embodied the 
results of the lessons learned in the last great 
naval battle, at Jutland. Moreover, it had 
been built not merely out of ordinary taxation, 
but in part out of voluntary contributions, so- 
licited in a popular campaign, from the Japanese 
people. As a Japanese journalist expressed it 
to me, every workman in Japan felt that he had 
a personal nickel or dime invested in the Mutsu. 
In the eves of the Japanese, the Mutsu had a 
halo about it. 

And so the Japanese delegates pleaded to be 
allowed to keep the Mutsu for sentimental 
reasons, and to scrap in its stead another vessel 
of, roughly, equivalent tonnage. In the end 
this concession was made to Japan. This was 
the only change made at any time in the Hughes 
plan as regards capital ships. Expressed in 
terms of percentage, it might reasonably be 
said that this was not more than a 4 per cent. 
change in the Hughes plan, and left that plan 
fully 96 per cent. as Hughes laid it down. The 
concession to the Japanese made it necessary, 
in order to preserve the actual ratio, to make 
corresponding changes in the ships permitted 
to be kept by the United States and Great 
Britain. In the case of Great Britain it in- 
volved permitting that country to build two 


new ships in the place of older ones, so as to . 


maintain the 10-10-6 ratio of relative strength. 
The expense involved in building these two new 
ships made the concession somewhat unpalata- 
ble to the British. Nevertheless, as I have said, 
the change was wholly minor and did not affect 
at all the essential integrity of the Hughes plan 
as regards capital ships. 


IV 


HE next crisis in the course of the Hughes 
plan was provided by the French. After 
the Japanese had finally been placated, and 
after it had been announced that the Hughes 
ratio was fully accepted by the two nations 
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primarily concerned, Japan and Great Britain, 
the French entered the situation in a most 
disturbing way. 

The Hughes plan, being based on actual 
existing navies, left France pretty far down the 
list. Expressed in terms of figures, the navy 
assigned to France was 1.75, as compared with 
3 to Japan and 5 each to Great Britain and 
the United States. The French felt that while 
this might be a correct statement of their pre- 
sent relative strength in actually existing naval 
armament, it was not a fair position to assign 
to them permanently. During the war France 
had not built any warships. She had thrown 
all her strength and all her man-power either 
into the battlefront on land, or else into the 
making of munitions. There had been a rough 
understanding between France and Great 
Britain that France was to devote all her 
strength to land warfare, and let Great Britain 
take care of the sea. The result was that 
November 12, the day chosen by Mr. Hughes, 
found France with a navy considerably smaller 
in relation to the navies of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan—inferior, to a greater 
degree, than the French were willing to accept 
as a permanent ratio for the future. 

Further than this, it was said, with apparent 
truth, that France saw an opoprtunity, by 
withholding consent to the Hughes ratio, to 
make a bargain with Great Britain as respects 
certain matters at issue between those two 
countries in Europe and Asia. 

In any event, one morning, about the middle 
of the course of the Conference, the world was 
startled by the news that France was insisting 
on the right to build ten new capital ships of 
35,000 tons each. This insistence would have 
wrecked the Conference. As Mr. Hughes ex- 
pressed it in a cablegram to Briand, who had 
then returned to Europe, the French attitude 
meant “success or failure” for the Conference. 
If France insisted on a larger navy, it was 
known that Italy would insist on a navy equal 
to France. Inturn, Great Britain would refuse 
to assent to the ratio permitted to her, for she 
took the position that her navy must be larger 
than the combined navies of any two other 
European nations. The situation was omi- 
nous. It was on this day that the Hughes plan 
and the whole Washington Conference was in 
greater peril than at any other time. However, 
in answer to the cablegram Hughes sent to 
Briand, which | have quoted, Briand replied 
in a long message of which the essential sen- 














tence was, “I have given instructions to our 
delegates in the sense which you desire.” 

That crisis was safely passed. But when the 
matter of submarines came up the French pre- 
cipitated yet another. 


lV 


N THE original Hughes plan the keeping of 
submarines was permitted. The plan as- 
signed to the United States and Great Britain 
90,000 tons of submarines each; to Japan, 
54,000 tons; and to France and Italy, the ton- 
nage they then had, which was, roughly, about 
30,000 tons each. 

The fact that the Hughes plan, as originally 
announced, had tolerated the submarine at all 
caused a good deal of adverse agitation in 
America. There was something almost in the 
nature of an outcry. The Lusitania was re- 
called, and the question was asked, with elo- 
quent indignation, “Does not America still 
feel about the submarine as it felt the day after 
the Lusitania was sunk?” Senator Borah 
stated publicly that as for him one of the tests 
.of the Conference would be whether it outlawed 
the submarine. The New York Herald con- 
ducted a prolonged campaign against what it 
called “the viper of the sea.” “Is outlaw war- 
fare what the world wants?” the Herald asked. 
“Submarines must go,” said Colonel House in 
a signed editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
The New York Times’s editorial spoke of “the 
abhorred submarine.” 

To this outcry from America, Great Britain 
added its official support. In Balfour’s early 
speech, in which he announced that Great Bri- 
tain would accept the Hughes plan in spirit and 
in principle, he specifically mentioned the 
sanction of submarines as an item about which 
Great Britain was dubious. The war had given 
the English public a feeling about the sub- 
marine which expressed itself in strong detesta- 
tion. There was evidence, also, that Hughes 
had come to change his own views after he had 
laid down the plan. All in all, by the time the 
Conference reached the point on the agenda 
where submarines were to be taken up, a situa- 
tion had arisen out of which it was easily possi- 
ble that the Conference, by its action on this 
weapon, might go even beyond what Hughes 
had originally proposed, and thus might give 
the world the exhilaration of results yet greater 
than the sensation that had been caused by the 
original Hughes plan. 

The official action of the Conference on the 
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submarine began with one of the most careful 
of all the prepared speeches during the whole 


period. It was made by Lord Lee. That it 
was convincing was quickly evident. Aside 
from the eloquent plea he made on moral 
grounds, there was much in it that was care- 
fully historic and technical. 

The net of Lord Lee’s argument was that 
if the submarine were retained, it would be 
necessary for nations to increase their anti- 
submarine craft; that “the view of the British 
Government and the British Empire delegation 
was that what was required was not merely re- 
strictions on submarines, but their total and 
final abolition”; and that Great Britain, as the 
possessor of “the largest and probably the most 
efficient equipment of submarines in the world, 

was prepared to scrap the whole 
of ‘this great fleet and disband the personnel, 
provided the other powers would do the same.’ 
That, Lord Lee said, was “the British offer 
to the world,” and he expressed the belief that 
“it was a greater contribution to the cause of 
humanity than even the limitation of capital 
ships.” 

This generous gesture from Lord Lee was so 
much in the spirit of what the Conference was 
trying to do that it made a profoundly favor- 
able impression on both the Conference and the 
public. This speech of Lord Lee’s, indeed, in 
many respects stood second to Hughes’s open- 
ing speech as the highest point the Conference 
reached at any time. It was of the same char- 
acter as the Hughes speech in its swift stride 
toward the ideals of the Conference. It was 
one of those moments when the Conference 
might have leaped the boundaries of its original 
purposes, might have attained the scope and 
momentum of something exalted, evangelical. 
If it had been met by a prompt and equally 
generous gesture from the others, the Confer- 
ence might have carried itself and the world 
to an undreamed of elevation. 


THE FRENCH VIEWPOINT 


UT the reply of the French spokesman, 
M. Sarraut, was in the direction of nega- 
tion. His attitude was one of coldness and re- 
pression to what,. starting with Lord Lee’s 
gesture, might have turned into one of the most 
inspired moments of the Conference—one of 
the most inspired moments, indeed, in history. 
But M. Sarraut said, coldly, that this subject 
of the submarine had already been discussed 
at the Paris Peace Conference, and by the 
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League of Nations; he claimed that “public 
opinion had shown itself favorable to the con- 
tinuance of submarines,” and, therefore, the 
French delegation felt called upon to give its 
approval to the restricted use of the submarine. 

The Italians and the Japanese, in a more 
qualified way, endorsed the French view. It 
was well understood, however, that the sub- 
marine controversy was essentially between 
Great Britain and France; and for ten days the 
Washington Conference became a controversy, 
which it is not too much to speak of as bitter, 
between the French and the British. Admiral 
de Bon of the French navy made a long techni- 
cal and historic defense of the use of the sub- 
marine. He closed it with a sensational pro- 
posal to the effect that 90,000 tons of subma- 
rines was the “absolute minimum.” Inasmuch 
as, in the original Hughes plan, 90,000 tons was 
not the minimum, but, in fact, the maximum,the 
Conference and the world was deeply disturbed. 

The subsequent debate between the British 
and the French was so overlaid with the di- 
plomatic elegancies which try to conceal 
enough but not too much of the barb that is 
at the bottom, so shot through with cryptic 
talk about A, when you mean and want your 
adversary to know you mean B—it was so full 
of this sort of thing that it is difficult to make 
it clear to the distant reader. Mr. Balfour took 
the view that in the French position, and in the 
French arguments, there was an innuendo di- 
rected against Great Britain. Indeed, he took 
the view that not only was the French argu- 
ment directed against Great Britain, but that 
the actual submarines which France proposed 
to sanction the building of would be under- 
stood to be aimed at Great Britain. Mr. 
Balfour said that anybody who looked at the 
matter from a strictly strategical point of view 
would certainly say from the very geographical 
situation that this hugh mass of submarines 
would be built against Great Britain. Among 


Mr. Balfour’s literal words were these: ‘‘Public ° 


notice has now been given in the most formal 
manner that this great fleet is to be built on the 
shores nearest to Britain, and it would neces- 
sarily be a very great menace to her. 

“Against whom,” Mr. Balfour asked, “is 
this submarine fleet being built? What pur- 
pose is it to serve? What danger to France is 
it intended to guard against? I know of no 
satisfactory answer to such questions.” 

To this M. Sarraut replied: “ Nothing I have 
Said is especially aimed against Great Britain.” 
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At this point Mr. Hughes took a hand. He 
said it was apparent that it was not possible to 
reach an agreement on submarines. While he 
spoke in a judicial tone, Mr. Hughes’s words 
left no doubt that he had been strongly im- 
pressed by the arguments of Lord Lee and Mr. 
Balfour. “If those arguments could be an- 
swered,” Mr. Hughes said, “that answer has 
yet to come.” He expressed the belief that 
even though the Conference was prevented from 
taking an official action, nevertheless the words 
of Lord Lee and Mr. Balfour would carry far 
beyond the walls of the conference room, and 
would powerfully influence the development of 


_ public opinion throughout the world. 


Neither did Mr. Hughes leave any doubt 
that he had been shocked by the French 
proposal to raise the limit on submarines to a 
minimum of 90,000 tons—the figure which in 
his own plan had actually been maximum. 
With pointed irony he reminded the French 
that this was a conference for limitation of 
armaments; not for expansion. In order to get 
somewhere Mr. Hughes made an alternative 
proposal that 60,000 tons should be adopted 
as the maximum. This would involve the ne- 
cessity of the United States scrapping 35,000 
tons, and Great Britain scrapping 32,000 tons. 
As to France, Japan, and Italy, Mr. Hughes’s 
proposal was that they should retain all the 
submarine tonnage they now have. He made 
this suggestion, he said, in order to show that 
so far as the American Government was con- 
cerned it was ready to reduce from what it now 
has, without asking France to make any reduc- 
tion from where it now is. 

The following day the Conference got the 
formal answer from France. It began with 
many eloquent preliminaries. M. Sarraut said 
there had been a meeting of the French Cabinet, 
and of the French Supreme Council of National 
Defense; that they had “the most earnest de- 
sire”’ to help, and that this desire had been car- 
ried out in their giving up the right to build 
more capital ships. After a good deal of this 
sort of declamation, M. Sarraut ended with a 
startling statement of the official French posi- 
tion. He said that France would not be willing 
to accept a limitation-below 90,000 tons for 
submarines. Then he went on and said he had 
been instructed further by his government to 
say that France would not be willing to accept 
a limitation of less than 330,000 tons for auxili- 
ary craft. 

This mention of 330,000 tons of auxiliary 














craft brought a wholly new and additionally 
startling element into the situation. The 
French were not only going to insist on 90,000 
tons of submarines, but were going to be equally 
extreme with respect to other auxiliary craft. 
Naturally, Mr. Hughes was startled. He said 
it “could hardly be called a limitation or a re- 
duction,” and that “an agreement for the ex- 
pansion of armament was not under considera- 
tion. The Conference was called to consider 
the limitation of armament.” 

Mr. Balfour was equally pointed and direct. 
He said that if the French should carry out this 
intention, they would not only be equal to the 
two greatest naval powers, America and Great 
Britain, in point of submarine tonnage, but that 
they would have a very much larger proportion 
of submarines of a new type than either of the 
others. The French quota of submarines, he 
said, would exceed that of any other power in 
the world. With fine irony he said that this 
“constitutes a somewhat singular contribution 
to the labors of a conference called for the limi- 
tation of armament.” He said further that 
“this position must cause anxiety and disap- 
pointment to those who had come to the Con- 
ference with high hopes regarding the limita- 
tion of navies. We should have the melan- 
choly spectacle of a conference called for the 
limitation of armament resulting in a vast in- 
crease in the very weapon which the most civil- 
ized elements in all civilized countries condemn.” 


VI 


T THIS point Mr. Root entered the situa- 
[\ tion. On several critical occasions in the 
Conference Mr. Root seemed to have the réle 
he now adopted. After everybody had gotten 
into a snarl, after there had been a head-on col- 
lision between antagonistic proposals, Mr. Root 
came in, so to speak from the side, at right- 
angles to the collision, with a proposal designed 
to achieve much the same ends, but so differ- 
ent in detail from the question at issue, that it 
was free from the bitterness of feeling with 
which the question, as it originally arose, had 
now become involved. Mr. Root introduced 
four resolutions, which, while they did not af- 
fect the quantity of submarines any nation 
might have, nevertheless surrounded the use of 
those submarines with such restrictions that 
their effectiveness would be greatly reduced. 
The French response to these resolutions was 
to the effect that since the Root resolutions 
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were of “a very special nature.” it, there- 
fore, seemed to Admiral de Bon “that the 
most practical solution would be to refer 
the consideration of the texts submitted by 
Mr. Root to a committee of jurists, which 
would advise us as to its opinion in regard to 
the wording to be adopted.” 

But Mr. Root was not to be satisfied with 
any such dilatory disposal of his resolutions. 
No committee of jurists for him. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Root made one of the 
best speeches of the Conference. Among other 
things he said: 

“Both this Conference and my own life are 
approaching their termination. I do not wish 
these resolutions to be in the hands of a com- 
mission even of lawyers after we adjourn.” 

In this stand Mr. Root was warmly seconded 
by Mr. Hughes. He said that he did not want 
these resolutions to “be overlaid with lawyers’ 
niceties.” 

Ultimately the Root resolutions were 
adopted. Also certain rather important limita- 
tions were salvaged—on the size of individual 
auxiliary craft, on the size of airship carriers, 
and the size of guns. 


Vil 


HE net result of the Conference, as ex- 
pressed in the final treaties and resolutions, 
was, roughly summarized: 

As regards capital ships, the Hughes plan 
was adopted in toto, with the exception of the 
practically negligible changes involved in per- 
mitting Japan to keep the Mutsu. Inasmuch 
as capital ships were the only things actually 
mentioned in Mr. Hughes’s opening speech (the 
other details of the Hughes plan, as respects 
auxiliary ships and the like were set forth in a 
printed statement accompanying the speech), 
it follows that all the exhilaration of feeling 
which arose after “that fateful Saturday,” 
which was based on all that the public had 
taken in of the Hughes -proposal—all this ex- 
hilaration was justified by the result. 

None of the nations party to the treaty can 
increase their capital tonnage above the figures 
alloted—525,000 tons each for Great Britain 
and the United States; 315,000 tons for Japan; 
and 175,000 tons each for Italy and France. 
No new capital ships shall be constructed or 
acquired except for replacements specified to 
maintain these limits. 

No new capital ship built for replacement 
shall exceed 35,000 tons. 
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The size of guns to be carried by capital ships 
is limited to 16 inches. 

As regards submarines, no limitation upon 
their number was imposed, but the adoption 
of the Root resolutions resulted in drastic re- 
strictions upon the ways in which submarines 
could be used. 

As regards auxiliary craft, no limitation was 
placed on the total tonnage of such craft that 
any nation can have, but the size of any one 
auxiliary craft was limited to 10,000 tons, and 
the size of guns that can be carried was limited 
to eight inches. 

The size of aircraft carriers was limited to 
33,000 tons. The total tonnage of aircraft 
carriers was limited to 135,000 tons for the 
United States, 135,000 tons for Great Britain, 
60,000 tons for France, 60,000 tons for Italy, 
and 81,000 tons for Japan. 

As regards naval bases and fortifications, the 
United States is restricted from building any 
new ones in the Pacific, except on islands ad- 
jacent to our mainland coast, in Alaska, in 
the Panama Canal Zone, and on the Hawaiian 
Islands. Great Britain is restrained from build- 
ing any additional bases at Hong Kong or on any 
of its insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean 
east of 110° East longitude, except islands ad- 
jacent to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Japan is similarly restrained from building ad- 
ditional bases on its insular possessions. 

The use of poisonous or asphyxiating gases 
is prohibited absolutely. 

A commission was set up to revise the rules 
of war with respect to new agencies of warfare. 

In less technical language, the great achieve- 
ment of the Conference was the cessation of the 
building of capital ships. That part of the 
Hughes plan was the clear concrete thing that 
the public grasped on that “fateful Saturday,” 
as Mr. Balfour called it, and that part the final 
treaties lived up to. The limitation on quan- 
tity of submarines was prevented by France, 
but the Root resolutions largely pull the fangs 
of what some of our newspapers called “the 
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The limitation on the quan- 
tity of other auxiliary craft was also prevented 
by France, although limitations on the size of 
individual ships, and on the size of guns were 


viper of the sea.” 


adopted. In a sense, also, it was the French 
who prevented any limitation on aircraft. 
It was France that prevented any consideration 
whatever of land armament, and, as the point 
was made within the Conference, since airplanes 
are a weapon both of land and sea, they could 
not be considered. 

The thing that moved the public, and that 
made the Conference “unique in history,” as 
Mr. Balfour said, was that it was a complete 
reversal of the highest expression of man’s 
organized effort. In the past, man’s extreme 
expression of voluntary organized effort has 
been in the direction of making war. This 
Conference was the first occasion when nations 
met for the organized negation of their power 
to make war. 

In a.sense, fully as striking and exalted, this 
was the first time when any nation having dom- 
inance on the ocean, being mistress of the sea, 
has yielded that proud position except in battle. 
For nearly two hundred and fifty years, Great 
Britain has had that position. She has now 
surrendered it to what may be called a partner- 
ship of nations; has, so to speak, turned it over 
to trustees for the common good. 

In one sense, this same surrender was made 
also by the United States. Great Britain had 
actual dominance and surrendered it. But 
the United States, by its superior resources, and 
by the changed relation to the world which the 
war brought us, had potential dominance, and 
we, like Britain, turned that into a common 
pool for the common good. This surrender of 
actual dominance by Great Britain, and of 
potential dominance by America, without bat- 
tle, without strife, and without envy or covet- 
ousness—this, it seems to me, is the thing that, 
above all others, will be seen by the future 
as making the Washington Conference “unique 
in history.” 














The Wastefulness of Burning Raw Coal. 


GAS VS. COAL 


The Advantages of Gas. The Fallacy of 


Measuring Gas in Light Instead of Heat Units. Possibilities of Gas Development 
By FLOYD W. PARSONS | 


N THE year 1940, or thereabouts, someone 
will write the story of the waste of fuel in 
the United States during the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Century. People of to-day 
who will live to read the author’s words 

will recognize their truth and will bow in shame 
before the righteous indignation of a new 
generation of Americans. If our children, 
grown to maturity, hold us in contempt, it will 
be largely because of the selfishness and in- 
difference we exercised in the utilization of our 
valuable fuel supplies. 

We might as well try to catch the wind with 
a net, or hide the sun with a sieve, as to antici- 
pate that the industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of coal, oil, and gas will see the folly of 
their ways and correct the errors in present 
practices. The individual or the company that 
has invested money on a mistaken basis is not 
going to take the lead in pushing a campaign of 
education or in encouraging radical industrial 
changes which will render their plants obsolete 
and make their investments unprofitable. The 
coal operator in West Virginia or elsewhere has 
organized business machinery only to mine and 
ship coal, and he is not concerned about the 
losses entailed in burning the product he sells 
or the damage that is done to health and prop- 
erty by the smoke vomited into the atmosphere 
when the coal he produced is burned. Like- 
wise, the oil man and the gas manufacturer 
recognize very little if any responsibility to the 
public or the nation after their products have 
been sold to the consumer. 

If all the coal in the United States were to be 
collected in one place, it would make a cube 
eight miles long, eight miles wide, and eight 
miles high. Of this huge mass, we have mined 
less than 1 per cent. or an amount no greater 
than would be contained in a 300-foot slice from 
the top of the cube. This all seems reassuring, 
but here’s the rub: Of our total deposits of coal, 
less than 5 per cent. is fuel that is to-day re- 
garded as high-class coal, and it is almost 
entirely this better-grade coal we have been 





mining. Already in many parts of our country 
there is an apparent scarcity of high-grade fuel. 
As time passes, this shortage in high-volatile 
gas coals and other special grades will become 
more acute, and industries, as well as the public, 
will be forced by necessity to change from 
present practices and present equipment to 
other methods and to different types of fuel- 
burning apparatus, which will permit the util- 
ization of coal, gas, and oil of a poorer quality. 

A great many people overlook the fact that 
45 per cent. of our population in the United 
States inhabits 11 per cent. of our area. In 
New England, New York, and New Jersey 
there are eleven times as many people on each 
square mile as there are in the West. Further- 
more, 30 per cent. of all the manufactured goods 
produced in this country originates in this 
small Eastern territory. The result is that we 
have on our Atlantic seaboard a thickly popu- 
lated region buzzing with business activity and 
entirely lacking in any native supply of coal. 
In addition, this congested area has no oil or 
natural gas, and possesses only limited water- 
power. 

In 1850, the average consumption of coal by 
each person in the United States was less than 
one-fourth of a ton annually. In 1880, the 
yearly consumption had increased to nearly one 
ton per capita, while in 1900 it was 2.8 tons. 
In the years that have followed, we have in- 
creased our coal consumption to such an extent 
that at the present time our normal consump- 
tion amounts to nearly six tons per person per 
year. Therefore, it is plain that if during the 
next twenty years we again double our per 
capita coal consumption, the country will re- 
quire more than one and one-half billion tons 
annually to supply its normal fuel needs. In 
such a case, the nation would face a problem 
indeed, for by that time the bulk of our high- 
grade coal will have been mined, and we will be 
compelled to burn lignite and other grades of 
coal averaging high in water or ash and fre- 
quently in both. 
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The lessons of history should prove valuable 
aids to the people of America in the handling 
of our present vital fuel problems. Including 
both anthracite and bituminous coal in our 
calculations, it is a fact that the average yearly 
coal bill for every man, woman, and child in 
America amounts to about $27 per person. 
Therefore, it is no trifling matter when the fuel 
tax on a family of four or five people amounts 
to one hundred dollars or more each year. 
This of course takes into account not only the 
fuel used by the family, but the coal consumed 
in transportation and other ways, which, 
although an indirect charge, eventually must 
be borne by Mr. Citizen. The person who 
buys a ticket on a railroad must pay his share 
of the cost of the fuel burned in the locomotive. 
Likewise, the man or woman buying a coat, 
hat, or shoes is compelled to pay for the fuel 
the manufacturer uses in producing the article. 
Wherever we turn, we must pay a toll to King 
Coal, and this makes the fuel problem as 
nearly everybody’s business as any question 
that now confronts us. 





CONSERVATION 


|? IS simply impossible to find any justification 

in reason for the present waste of coal. In 
the matter of general conservation of resources, 
we Americans are loud in our talk, but pitifully 
weak in execution. We have seen our great 
timber preserves depleted in the most reckless 
fashion. Writers and speakers refer to our 
lumber kings as great captains of industry, and 
worthy examples of American business ability. 
Wait until another generation comes along 
and commences to take count of what has 
happened, and the names applied to those who 
have despoiled our forests will not make happy 
reading. Even to-day our farmers gather 
crops very much as we have harvested lumber. 
Our cereal production is being carried along in 
such a way that unless something shocks us into 
sensibility, the country will awaken to find our 
wonderful, fertile lands as arid as the farms of 
ancient Egypt. 

We started off with something like 
12,000,000,000 barrels of oil in the underground 
pools here in the United States, and of these 
total resources it is estimated that we have left 
no more than 8,000,000,000 barrels, which 
means that if we allow for an increase in con- 
sumption equal to what has taken place in the 
past decade, our oil reserves will be largely de- 
pleted in fifteen years. Of course, in the mean- 
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time, ground oil will have risen to a high price 
level, and great plants operating in Colorado 
and other states will be producing oil from the 
immense shale deposits, of which Nature has 
given us such a bountiful supply. 

The story with respect to natural gas is 


practically the same. The waste of natural 
gas, particularly in drilling operations for oil, 
has been appalling. The Bureau of Mines 
estimates that in the midcontinent field, for 
example, no less than 425,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas have been allowed to escape 
into the air without any use being made of it. 
Leaving the use of this gas for direct fuel pur- 
poses entirely out of the question, it is a fact 
that from this wasted gas tens of millions of 
gallons of gasoline might have been obtained, 
and the residue would have supplied all the 
printers’ ink needed in this country for more 
than a generation. 

The shortage in natural gas in many com- 
munities is becoming more acute each succeed- 
ing winter. It goes without denial that natural 
gas is a wasting asset, one that is not being 
replaced by Nature, and one that can be ex- 
tracted and consumed with surprising rapidity. 
Natural-gas fields can be exhausted very 
quickly. An extreme case is the McKeesport 
field, where the underground stores of gas were 
used up in a little more than a year’s time. No 
Jess than 35,000,000 tons of ccal will be re- 
quired to replace the amount of natural gas 
now being consumed each year in the United 
States. 

For example, let us take the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Here we find that nearly 60 per cent. 
of the state’s population depends on natural 
gas for either heating or cooking. Five hun- 
dred Pennsylvania towns use natural gas. The 
average annual production per well has de- 
clined from 19,000,000 cubic feet in 1906, to 
less than 7,000,000 cubic feet at the present 
time. Simultaneously with this decline, the 
number of domestic consumers increased from 
270,000 to 481,000. The average cost of a 
natural-gas well is about $25,000, and on an 
average for the entire United States, every 
fourth hole is dry or gasless. Just as is the 
case with respect to oil, so it is with natural gas: 
ten years, or twenty at the most, will bring us 
face to face with the problem that will result 
from the virtual exhaustion of our supplies of 
natural gas. 

It is astonishing but true that the criminal 
waste of our fuel resources is in no way re- 


























lated to a state of ignorance or to a lack of 
technical and scientific skill, but is purely the 
result of a mixture of selfishness and indiffer- 
ence. Of every ton of coal we mine in America 
at the present time, no more than 100 pounds of 
the fuel value of the coal is converted into 
mechanical energy. This actually means that 
every time we hoist or haul 2,000 pounds of coal 
from the place in the earth where Nature stored 
it, 1900 pounds, or 95 per cent. of the coal, is 
practically wasted so far as effective work is 
concerned, 

Considerably more than one-quarter of all 
the coal mined in the United States is con- 
sumed in the fire-boxes of the locomotives 
operating on our steam railroads. It takes 
approximately 7 pounds of coal to generate the 
equivalent of 1 kilowatt-hour of electric cur- 
rent when burned in a modern locomotive, 
whereas, the same amount of power can be 
produced in a well-designed power house with a 
consumption of only 2.4 pounds of coal. It is 
evident, therefore, that if we were to electrify 
all of our railroads, we would reduce the fuel 
bill of these transportation lines about 64 per 
cent. Instead of consuming more than one- 
fourth of all the coal produced in the United 
States each year, the nation’s carriers would 
then consume less than one-tenth of our annual 
coal output. 

What is the remedy for all this waste? is a 
question often asked. As before stated, the 
remedy lies not with the fuel industries, but 
with the people of the United States them- 
selves. The whole history of man shows a 
tendency to lock the door of the barn after the 
horse has been stolen. Nine times out of ten 
we commence to wake up when it is too late to 
apply acure. We dislike to get off the old, well- 
beaten highways, even if by doing so we reduce 
the distance and save energy and time. 

It should be understood by every man, 
woman, and child in the nation that the burning 
of raw coal is an inexcusable economic crime. 
We must stop thinking of coal as coal, and 
view this wonderfully useful commodity as a 
mixture of three primary products—gas, tar, 
and ammonia. We must understand that the 
heating value of coal depends on the number of 
heat units that are locked in it. A pound of 


coal from one seam or one district may contain 
as high as 15,000 heat units, while a pound of 
another coal from a different bed or a different 
state will likely contain no more than 12,000 
heat units. 


All of this is not mysterious or 
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highly technical, but as a matter of fact can be 
easily understood by the average man on the 
street. The heat unit used to measure the 
value of coal or any other fuel is known as the 
British thermal unit, or B.t.u., as it is com- 
monly called, and this is the heat required to 
raise a pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. 

For instance, if we talk of a gas supplied by a 
company in a town or city for cooking purposes, 
and say that the gas is a 500 B.t.u. gas, this 
means that each cubic foot of the gas contains 
500 B.t.u.’s, or enough heat units to raise 500 
pounds of water one degree in temperature. 
Since one gallon of water weighs 10 pounds, it 
is evident that a cubic foot of 500 B.t.u. gas 
will raise the temperature of 50 gallons of water 
one degree, or 5 gallons of water 10-degrees. 
In this country gas is sold at so much per 
thousand cubic feet, and if we again assume a 
gas of 500 B.t.u.’s, costing, say, $1 per thousand 
we find that the consumer making such a pur- 
chase gets 500,000 B.t.u.’s for one dollar, or 
5,000 of these same heat-units fora penny. In 
the same way, it is possible for the person who 
buys any fuel, whether coal, oil, or gas, to 
calculate easily and quickly just how much heat 
value he gets for his money. 

Even in the case of food, which is the fuel of 
the human body, it is possible to figure the 
value of the food if one knows the number of 
calories it contains, for the calorie is the heat- 
unit of food, just as the British thermal unit is 
the heat-unit of fuel. In fact, the calorie is the 
heat required to raise a kilogram of water | 
degree Centigrade, and is equal to 3.96 British 
thermal units. The time is fast approaching— 
it should be here already—when every intelli- 
gent man or woman will have a clear under- 
standing of the heat units that are consumed 
when a member of the household uses half a 
tubful of warm water to take a bath, or when 
the hot-water faucet is left open for five minutes 
and some valuable B.t.u.’s flow away into the 
sewer. 


WHY COAL SHOULD NOT BE BURNED RAW 


HERE are any number of reasons why 

coal should not be burned raw, but only 
two or three need be mentioned to prove the 
point. First, let us consider the smoke nui- 
sance. This is a subject that has been dis- 
cussed for a generation, without any material 
headway having been made to eliminate the 
evil. It may well be asked, what right has 
any citizen to engage in a practice that pollutes 
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the atmosphere, injuring our health and 
destroying our property? What right have 
the owners of factories located on the Jersey 
shore, just across from New York, to operate 
plants which vomit clouds of smoke into the 
atmosphere, which smoke is carried over to 
New York, making life for the residents of 
Staten Island mighty unpleasant, and blacken- 
ing the great skyscrapers situated at the lower 
end of Manhattan Isle. The Constitution of 
the United States is so framed that authority 
may be given to some appointed body or com- 
mission to protect the movements of migratory 
birds through the air from state to state. In 
fact, such movement is classified as interstate 
commerce. This being true, it is plain that 
machinery might be constructed to determine 
whether or not it is fair and permissible for 
residents in one state to despoil property in an 
adjoining state by the uncontrolled expulsion of 
smoke into the common air. 

Is this a lot of talk without foundation in 
fact? Is the case exaggerated and the practi- 
cal phases of the situation ignored? In answer, 
let us take the city of Pittsburg, which is 
notorious for the smoke there generated. The 
report of an investigation of the smoke nuisance 
in Pittsburg, conducted by the Mellon Institute 
of Research under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, states that more persons 
are devitalized, disabled, and poisoned by the 
impurities contained in smoke-polluted air, 
than by the noxious ingredients in food and 
water. Pneumonia increases with the density 
of atmospheric smoke, and has assumed an 
acute and fatal form in Pittsburg. - That much 
of human life, energy, and happiness are thus 
wasted is now an established certainty. 

Smoke diminishes the sunlight and increases 
the humidity during both cold and warm 
weather, and since fogs and humidity tend to 
increase the poisonous contents of the air, it is 
evident that smoke must exert an important 
influence on human health, happiness, and 
efficiency, and must be regarded as a problem 
of vital concern to any and every community. 
Not only is smoke related to the frequency of 
fogs, but it also increases the duration and 
density of fogs. The water globules become 
coated with a film of black, sticky, tarry soot, 
which retards evaporation. Many average 
soot fogs reduce the light one-half, and this 
creates a material waste through making it 
necessary to increase the time and intensity of 
artificial illumination. Representatives of the 


medical fraternity condemn smoke in the 
following language: “Of all the enemies of 
national, racial, and social health, none receive, 
or ever have received, so little attention as 
smoke in proportion to its importance.” 

The economic cost of the smoke nuisance to 
London recently was estimated at $26,000,000 
annually. This loss was apportioned as fol- 
lows: Waste of fuel, estimated at one-fourth, 
$5,000,000; extra washing and wear and tear of 
linen, etc., $10,750,000; dresses, curtains, car- 
pets, blinds, and other textile fabrics damaged, 
and renewed, $5,000,000; increased mortality, 
illness, impairment of health, and lowered 
working capacity, $1,600,000; other items of 
loss and waste, $3,650,000. 

The Mellon Institute has reported that the 
annual loss in Pittsburg from smoke amounts to 
no less than $10,000,000 annually, or an amount 
that is nearly as large as the city’s total yearly 
bill for domestic fuel. This means that the 
smoke nuisance costs each Pittsburg family, for 
increased laundry bills, dry-cleaning, painting, 
extra artificial lighting and general cleaning, an 
average of about $100 per annum. One survey 
showed that Pittsburg pays for its laundry 
work $411,000 more than Boston; $352,000 
more than Buffalo; $469,000 more than Cleve- 
land, and $592,000 more than Philadelphia. 
The laundry business in Pittsburg amounts to 
about $3.12 per capita each year. In Chicago 
it is $3.25; Cincinnati, $3.14, and St. Louis, 
$3.06. Compare these costs with the city of 
Philadelphia, where smokeless fuel is used, and 
the per capita laundry business amounts to 
only $2.01. 


THE USE OF COKE 


HE proper step in the abolition of smoke 

throughout the whole country is to educate 
the public to use either gas or coke for cooking, 
heating, and industrial purposes. It is all very 
well to talk about the installation of smoke- 
prevention appliances, but it should be re- 
membered that in most communities the smoke 
comes from the house chimneys in the resi- 
dential districts of the town. It would not be 
an easy matter to persuade householders to 
undertake the expense and trouble of adapting 
smoke-prevention appliances to their own 
needs. Even if this could be accomplished, 
it would be only a sorry palliative, for it would 
not correct the big problem, which is the waste 
of valuable products entailed in the burning of 
raw coal. 
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The ultimate end of the fuel problem in both 
the domestic and the industrial fields is the use 
of gas for every heating purpose. Eventually 
there will be practically only two agents of 
energy—electricity for power and gas for heat. 
This is the only logical outcome, and it is as sure 
of realization as it is certain the sun will rise 
to-morrow. In the meantime, while a number 
of fallacies and legal restrictions which prevent 
the adoption of gas for all heating purposes are 
being swept aside, and the first step in the right 
direction in many localities will be the general 
adoption of coke as a domestic fuel. 

Even with respect to coke, which is the ideal 
solid fuel, there is a mountain of prejudice 
which will have to be broken down. Thousands 
of people believe that a coke fire won’t keep 
over night. I have even heard it stated by 
intelligent folks that the use of coke will cause 
serious injury to the furniture ina home. This 
and a lot of additional rot about coke as a fuel 
has been disseminated by coal dealers and 
others who do not want to be disturbed from 
the even tenor of their ways by having to 
modify the nature of their business. 

It is a fact that in many parts of the country 
to-day, the prospective coke user is handi- 
capped because most house furnaces are 
equipped with fire pots only large enough to 
burn anthracite or a high-grade bituminous 
coal. Right here it should be understood that 
a cubic foot of anthracite weighs about 55 
pounds; bituminous weighs 49 pounds, and 
coke only about 35 pounds per cubic foot. 
Therefore, to burn coke properly, the furnace 
should have a fire pot materially larger than 
that now used in the burning of coal. If we 
assume the same efficiency for the three fuels, 
and figure that 200 pounds of each is required 
to bank the furnace at night, then the fire-box 
for anthracite needs to hold 3.6 cubic feet, for 
bituminous, 4 cubic feet and for coke, 5.7 cubic 
feet. Hundreds of householders, desirous of 
burning a smokeless fuel, are now using coke 
with entire satisfaction in furnaces designed to 
burn coal. But right here it should be men- 
tioned that the ideal plan is to take care of the 
increased volume of coke by designing the fire- 
box of the furnace for greater depth. 

A great step forward in fuel conservation will 
have been taken when people building new 
homes will have been educated to equip their 
houses with furnaces that are not too small for 
the best possible results with coke. Increasing 


the size of the fire-box one-third would not add 
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greatly to the cost of a home, and it is certain 
that this would enable the owners to get splen- 
did results with smokeless fuels. In burning 
coke, have the fuel bed at least 18 inches deep; 
use very little draft after the fire is started; do 
not stir the fuel bed unnecessarily; shake the 
grates only once per day—preferably in the 
morning; insist that the pieces of coke shall 
not be too large—from one-half to two inches 
is a preferable size; and do not allow ashes. to 
accumulate under the grate. 


THE USE OF GAS 


UILDERS of new homes, in anticipation 
of changed fuel practices in the near 
future, should adopt and install a plan of house 
piping that will permit the ready use in a home 
of gas reading lamps, heating stoves, chafing 
dishes, percolators, plate-warmers, water steri- 
lizers and various other common appliances. 
With a home properly piped for gas, just as it is 
now wired throughout for electricity, it will be 
possible for the owner to plug in his different 
gas appliances whenever and wherever he 
desires. In the interest of economy, through 
shortening the length of the season when fur- 
nace heat is needed, there should be several 
fireplaces built into every house, and each fire- 
place should be piped for gas. Provision 
should be made for connecting portable gas 
appliances from the wall, baseboard, or floor, in 
every important room in the house. A dual 
system of heating and lighting in every home is 
a mighty satisfactory arrangement. The house- 
holder would do well to follow the example of 
many of our great cities which use both gas and 
electricity, so that the people will not be left in 
the dark in case one system or the other tempo- 
rarily fails. 

The crime of the present decade, so far as 
gas is concerned, has been the continuance of 
ridiculous restrictions which require gas compa- 
nies to make gas having a high luminant value. 
When gas was first introduced in this country, 
it was manufactured for use in lighting our 
homes, offices, and factories. In those early 
days, the gas was burned in open-flame burners, 
and it was necessary that it have a luminant 
value. At the present time, when gas is used 
for lighting purposes, it is used in Welsbach 
mantles or similar appliances, where the light 
comes from heating an incombustible material, 
just as is true in the case of the electric bulb, 
and the luminant value of the gas plays practi- 
cally no part in the lighting scheme. 
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The chief reason why gas is not cheaper in 
most parts of the United States is because the 
public has failed to realize the absurdity of 
determining the value of gas for heating pur- 
poses by a candle-power or illuminating stand- 
ard. Great Britain and other countries long 
ago adopted the heating standard as the proper 
one under which gas should be supplied, and 
similar action has been taken in some parts of 
this country, but in the majority of our large 
communities the same old lighting standards of 
a generation ago continue to prevail. This 
situation has done more to prevent the rapid 
development of the gas industry, and has cost 
the public more money, than even well-in- 
formed folks realize. 

Furthermore, while these foolish restrictions 
exist, gas companies will be compelled to con- 
tinue using oil in gas manufacture, because the 
oil is necessary to give the gas the required 
luminant value. Before long we will be facing 
another oil shortage, and the gas companies 
will not only have difficulty in getting sufficient 
oil, but will have to pay high prices for what 
they do get; and this condition will materially 
add to the cost of manufacturing gas, which 
increase will have to be shouldered by the 
public. 

In every city and town throughout the 
country, the gas company should be permitted 
to make that kind of gas which can be manu- 
factured most economically, and then the 
public should buy this gas only on the basis of 
the heat value it contains. If the raw material 
that is available for making gas in a certain 
community is of such character that the com- 
pany can best produce a gas of 400 B.t.u. value, 
then that is the gas that should be manu- 
factured. On the other hand, if the company 
can best and most economically produce a gas 
of only 250 B.t.u.’s, then that is the fuel that 
should be made and served to the public. The 
consumer will have to understand that heat 
units are the important things, and that it 
makes very little difference whether he gets 
them all in a bunch or a little more scattered. 

The to-morrow in fuel will show us communi- 
ties where the gas companies will completely 
carbonize all the coal they use and no coke at 
all will be produced. In such a process, and 
the present year will see a realization of the 
dream, gas will be produced for less than a 
third of the present cost, from plants that will 
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cost only one-sixth as much as is now required 
to build a gas works of no greater capacity. 
By cutting down the capital investment to 15 
and 20 per cent of what it has been, the over- 
head charges that have prevailed in gas manu- 
facture will be so materially reduced that the 
saving in interest and other charges will enable 
the sale of gas at such a low price, that other 
fuels, economically speaking, will be entirely 
out of the running. 

Gas companies doubt the probability of using 
gas for house heating in most parts of the 
country, because this business places a great 
load on the plant in the winter months only, 
requiring that the company shall maintain a 
great productive capacity which must remain 
idle during the warm seasons. This obstacle 
disappears when the capital cost is reduced two- 
thirds and flexibility is introduced into the 
plant equipment. Then there is the great 
field of refrigeration open for gas producers, 
for no other agent can be used with greater 
economy in refrigeration than gas. Here we 
have a big possible summer load to balance 
the winter requirements for gas to heat our 
homes. 

The next decade will see the development of 
the gas turbine, which will be as much more 
efficient than a gas engine as the steam turbine 
has been than the ordinary steam engine. We 
will see the high-pressure transmission of gas 
over distances not dreamed of to-day. We 
will see the general introduction of convenience 
into fuel practices, for gas men will soon realize 
that economy is not everything. People use 
electricity, not because it is cheap, but because 
it is convenient. Gas ranges for cooking are 
already being constructed with all the con- 
veniences of the electric range. But very little 
effort has been made to push the sale of such 
ranges equipped with automatic devices which 
permit the cooking of a meal without any 
personal attention being given to the matter. 

We need to abolish the idea that gas is a fuel 
for the slums and is only manufactured for the 
man who counts his pennies. The truth is 
that it is the world’s greatest agent of heat. 
Ultimately, outside of hydro-power, the gene- 
ration of electricity will be accomplished by 
gas-fired internal combustion turbines. The 
day of burning raw fuel is nearing an end and 
the nation will profit by the change to the tune 
of no less than a billion dollars a year. 
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By BURTON J. HENDRICK 





Vill. AT THE MERCY OF THE LAWYERS 


EFERENCES in the foregoing letters 
show that Page was still having his 
troubles over the blockade. In the 
latter part of 1915, indeed, the nego- 
tiations with-Sir Edward Grey on 

this subject had reached their second stage. 
The failure of Washington to force upon Great 
Britain an entirely new code of naval warfare— 
the Declaration of London—has already been 
described. This failure had left both the 
British Foreign Office and the American State 
Department in an unsatisfactory frame of 
mind. The Foreign Office regarded Wash- 
ington with suspicion, for the American attempt 
to compel Great Britain to adopt a code of 
naval warfare which was exceedingly unfavor- 
able to that country and exceedingly favorable 
to Germany was susceptible of a sinister inter- 
pretation. The British rejection of these 
overtures, on the other hand, had evidently 
irritated the international lawyers at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Lansing now abandoned his ef- 
forts to revolutionize maritime warfare and 
confined himself to specific protests and com- 
plaints. His communications to the London 
Embassy dealt chiefly with particular ships and 
cargoes. Yet his persistence in regarding all 
these problems from a strictly legalistic point of 
view Page regarded as little less than a tragedy. 








To Edward M. House 


London, August 4, 1915. 

My DEAR House: 
The lawyer-way in which the De- 
partment goes on in its dealings with Great 
Britain is losing us the only great international 
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friendship that we have any chance of keeping 
or that is worth having. Whatever real prin- 
ciple we have to uphold with Great Britain— 
that’s all right. I refer only to the continuous 
series of nagging incidents—always criticism, 
criticism, criticism of small points—points that 
we have to yield at last, and never anything 
constructive. I'll illustrate what I mean by a 
few incidents that I can recall from memory. 
If 1 looked up the record, | should find a very, 
very much larger list. 

(1) We insisted and insisted and insisted, 
not once but half a dozen times at the very 
beginning of the war, on England’s adoption of 
the Declaration of London entire, in spite of 
the fact that Parliament has distinctly de- 
clined to adopt it. Of course we had to give 
in—after we had produced a distinctly un- 
friendly atmosphere and much feeling. 

(2) We denied the British right to put copper 
on the contraband list—much to their annoy- 
ance. Of course we had at last to acquiesce. 
They were within their rights. 

(3) We protested against bringing ships into 
port to examine them. Of course we had to 
give in—after producing irritation. 

(4) We made a great fuss about stopped tele- 
grams. We have no case at all; but, even after 
acknowledging that we have no case, every 
pouch continues to bring telegrams with the 
request that I ask an explanation why they 
were stopped. Such explanations are prac- 
tically refused. I have 500 telegrams. Period- 
ically I wire the state of the case and ask for 
more specific instructions. I never get an 
answer to these requests. But the Depart- 
ment continues to send the telegrams! We 
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confessedly have no case here; and this method 
can produce nothing but irritation. 

I could extend this list to 100 examples— 
of mere lawyer-like methods—mere useless 
technicalities and objections which it is obvi- 
ous in the beginning cannot be maintained. A 
similar method is now going on about cotton. 
Now this is not the way Sir Edward Grey takes 
up business. It’s not the way I’ve done busi- 
ness all my life, nor that you have, nor other 
frank men who mean what they say and do not 
say things they do not mean. The constant 
continuation of this method is throwing away 
the real regard and confidence of the British 
Government and of the British public—very 
fast, too. 

I sometimes wish there were not a lawyer in 
the world. I heard the President say once 
that it took him twenty years to recover from 
his legal habit of mind. Well, his Adminis- 
tration is suffering from it to a degree that is 
pathetic and that will leave bad results for 
100 years. 

1 suspect that in spite of all the fuss we have 
made we shall at last come to acknowledge the 
British blockade; for it is pretty nearly par- 
allel to the United States blockade of the 
South during our Civil War. The only differ- 
ence is—they can’t make the blockade of the 
Baltic against the traffic from the Scandinavian 
neutral states effective. That’s a good tech- 
nical objection; but, since practically all the 
traffic between these States and Germany is in 
our products, much of the real force of it is lost. 

If a protest is made against cotton being 
made contraband—it’ll amount to nothing 
and give only irritation. It will only play into 
Hoke Smith'-German hands and accomplish 
nothing here. We make as much fuss about 
points which we have silently to yield later as 
about a real principle. Hence they all say 
that the State Department is merely captious, 
and they pay less and less attention to it 
and care less and less for American opinion— 
if only they can continue to get munitions. 
We are reducing English regard to this purely 
mercenary basis. 

We are—under lawyers’ quibbling—drifting 
apart very rapidly, to our complete isolation 
from the sympathy of the whole world. 

Yours forever sincerely, 


W. H. P. 





1Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, was at this time—and 
afterward—conducting a bitter campaign against the Brit- 
ish blockade and advocating an embargo as a retaliation. 
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Page refers in this letter to the “ blockade”: 
this was the term which the British Govern- 
ment itself used to describe its restrictive meas- 
ures against German commerce, and it rapidly 
passed into common speech. Yet the truth 
is that Great Britain never declared an actual 
blockade against Germany. A realization of 
this fact will clear up much that is obscure 
in the naval warfare of the next two years, 
At the beginning of the Civil War, President 
Lincoln laid an interdict on all the ports of the 
Confederacy; the ships of all nations were .for- 
bidden from entering or leaving them: any ship 
which attempted to evade this restriction, and 
was captured doing so, was confiscated, with 
its cargo. That was a blockade, as the term 
has always been understood. A blockade, it 
is well to keep in mind, is a procedure which 
aims at completely closing the blockaded 
country from all commercial intercourse with 
the world. A blockading navy, if the blockade 
is successful, or “effective,” converts the whole 
country into a beleaguered fortress, just as an 
army, surrounding a single town, prevents 
goods and people from entering or leaving it. 
Precisely as it is the purpose of a besieging 
army to starve a particular city or territory 
into submission, so it is the aim of a blockading 
fleet to enforce the same treatment on the 
nation as a whole. It is also essential to keep 
in mind that the question of contraband has 
nothing to do with a blockade, for, under this 
drastic method of making warfare, everything 
is contraband. Contraband is a term applied 
to cargoes, such as rifles, machine guns, and the 
like, which are needed in the prosecution of 
war. 

That a belligerent nation has the right to 
intercept such munitions on the way to its 
enemy has been admitted for centuries. Dif- 
ferences of opinion have raged only as to the 
extent to which this right could be carried— 
the particular articles, that is, that consti- 
tuted contraband, and the methods adopted in 
exercising it. But the important point to be 
kept in mind is that where there is a block- 
ade, there is no contraband list—for every- 
thing automatically becomes contraband. 
The seizure of contraband on the high seas 
is a war measure which is availed of only in 
cases in which the blockade has not been 
established. 

Great Britain, when she declared war on 
Germany, did not follow President Lincoln’s 
example and lay the whole of the German coast 
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under.interdict. Perhaps one reason for this 
inaction was a desire not unduly to offend 
neutrals, especially the United States; but 
the more impelling motive was geographical. 
The fact is that a blockade of the German sea- 
coast would accomplish little in the way of 
keeping materials out of Germany. A glance 
at the map of northwestern Europe will make 
this fact clear. In the first place the seacoast 
of Germany is a small affair. In the North 
Sea the German coast is a little indentation, 
not more than two hundred miles long, wedged 
in between the longer coastlines of Holland 
and Denmark; in the Baltic it is somewhat more 
extensive, but the entrances to this sea are so 
circuitous and treacherous that the suggestion 
of a blockade here is not a practicable one. 
The greatest ports of Germany are located 
on this little North Sea coastline or on its 
rivers—Hamburg and Bremen. It might 
therefore be assumed that any nation which 
successfully blockaded these North Sea ports 
would have strangled the commerce of Ger- 
many. That is far from being the case. The 
point is that the political boundaries of Ger- 
many are simply fictions, when economic con- 
siderations are involved. Holland, on the 
west, and Denmark, on the north, are as much 
a part of the German transportation system as 
though these two countries were parts of the 
German Empire. Their territories and the 
territories of Germany are contiguous; the rail- 
road and the canal systems of Germany, Hol- 
land, and Denmark are practically one. Such 
ports as Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Copen- 
hagen are just as useful to Germany for pur- 
poses of commerce as are Hamburg and 
Bremen, and, in fact, a special commercial ar- 
rangement with Rotterdam has made that 
city practically a port of Germany since 1868. 
These considerations show how ineffective 
would be a blockade of the German coast which 
did not also comprehend the coast of Holland 
and Denmark. Germany could still conduct 
her commerce through these neighboring coun- 
tries. And at this point the great difficulty 
arose. A blockade is an act of war and can 
be applied only to a country upon which war 
has been declared. Great Britain had de- 
clared war on Germany and could therefore 
legally close her ports; she had not declared 
war on Holland and Denmark, and therefore 
could not use the same measure against those 
friendly countries. Consequently the block- 
ade was useless to Great Britain; and so, in the 
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first six months of the war, the Admiralty 
fell back upon the milder system of declaring 
certain articles contraband of war and seizing 
ships that were suspected of carrying them to 
Germany. 

A geographical accident had apparently 
largely destroyed the usefulness of the British 
fleet and had guaranteed Germany an unend- 
ing supply of those foodstuffs without which 
she could not maintain her resistance for any 
extended period. Was Great Britain called 
upon to accept this situation and to deny her- 
self the use of the blockade in this, the greatest 
struggle in her history?. Unless the British 
fleet could stop cargoes which were really 
destined to Germany but which were bound for 
neutral ports, Great Britain could not win the 
war; if the British fleet could intercept such 
cargoes, then the chances strongly favored vic- 
tory. The experts of the Foreign Office 
searched the history of blockades and found 
something which resembled a precedent in 
the practices of the American Navy during 
the Civil War. In that conflict Nassau, 
in the Bahamas, and Matamoros, in Mexico, 
played a part not unlike that played by Rotter- 
dam and Copenhagen in the recent struggle. 
These were both neutral ports and therefore 
outside the jurisdiction of the United States, 
just as Rotterdam and Copenhagen were 
outside the jurisdiction of Great Britain. They 
were the ports of powers with which the United 
States was at peace, and therefore they could 
not be blockaded, just as Amsterdam and 
Copenhagen were ports of powers with which 
Great Britain was now at peace. 

Trade from Great Britain to the Bahamas 
and Mexico was ostensibly trade from one 
neutral port to another neutral port in the 
same sense as was trade from the United States 
to Holland and Denmark. Yet the fact is 
that the “neutrality” of this trade, in the Civil 
War, from Great Britain to the Bahamas and 
Mexico, was the most transparent subterfuge; 
such trade was not “neutral” in the slightest 
degree. It consisted almost entirely of contra- 
band of war and was intended for the armies of 
the Confederate States, then in arms against 
the Federal Government. What is the reason, 
our Government asked, that these gentle and 
unwarlike inhabitants of the Bahamas have 
so suddenly developed such an enormous appe- 
tite for percussion caps, rifles, cannon, and 
other instruments of warfare? The answer, 
of course, lay upon the surface; the cargoes 
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were intended for reshipment into the South- 
ern States, and they were, in fact, immediately 
so reshipped. The American Government, 
which has always regarded realities as more 
important than logic, brushed aside the con- 
sideration that this trade was conducted through 
neutral ports, unhesitatingly seized these ships 
and condemned both the ships and their car- 
goes. Its action was without legal precedent, 
but our American courts devised a new princi- 
ple of international law to cover the case— 
that of “continuous voyage” or “ultimate 
destination.” Under this new doctrine it 
was maintained that cargoes of contraband 
could be seized anywhere upon the high seas, 
even though they were going from one neutral 
port to another, if it could be demonstrated 
that this contraband was really on its way to 
the enemy. The mere fact that it was trans- 
shipped at an intermediate neutral port was 
not important; the important point was the 
“ultimate destination.” British shippers nat- 
urally raged over these decisions, but they met 
with little sympathy from their own govern- 
ment. Great Britain filed no protest against 
the doctrine of “continuous voyage,” but 
recognized its fundamental soundness, and since 
1865 this doctrine has been a part of interna- 
tional law. 

Great Britain’s good sense in acquiescing 
in our Civil War practices now met its reward; 
for these decisions of American courts proved 
a godsend in her hour of trial. The one neu- 
tral from which trouble was anticipated was 
the United States. What better way to meet 
this situation than to base British maritime 
warfare upon the decisions of American courts? 
What more ideal solution of the problem than 
to make Chief Justice Chase, of the United 
States Supreme Court, really the author of 
the British “blockade” against Germany? 
The policy of the British Foreign Office was 
to use the sea power of Great Britain to crush 
the enemy, but to do it in a way that would 
not alienate American sympathy and Ameri- 
can support; clearly the one way in which both 
these ends could be attained was to frame these 
war measures upon the pronouncements of 
American prize courts. In a broad sense this 
is precisely what Sir Edward Grey now pro- 
ceeded to do. There was a difference, of 
course, which Great Britain’s enemies in the 
American Senate—such men as Senator Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, and Senator Thomas Walsh, 
of Montana—proceeded to point out; but it 
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was a difference of degree. Great Britain 
based her blockade measures upon the Ameri- 
can principle of “ultimate destination,” but 
it was necessary considerably to extend that 
doctrine in order to meet the necessities of the 
new situation. President Lincoln had applied 
this principle to absolute contraband, such as 
powder, shells, rifles, and other munitions of 
war. Great Britain now proceeded to apply 
it to that nebulous class of commodities known 
as “conditional contraband,’’ the chief of 
which was foodstuffs. If the United States, 
while a war was pending, could evolve the idea 
of “ultimate destination” and apply it to 
absolute contraband, could not Great Britain, 
while another war was pending, carry it one 
degree further and make it include conditional 
contraband? Thus reasoned the British For- 
eign Office. To this Mr. Lansing replied that 
to stop foodstuffs on the way to Germany 
through a neutral port was simply to blockade a 
neutral port, and that this was something 
utterly without precedent. Seizing contra- 


band is not an act of war against the nation . 


whose ships are seized; blockading a port is an 
act of war; what right therefore had Great 
Britain to adopt measures against Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden which virtually 
amounted to a blockade? 

This is the reason why Great Britain, in the 
pronouncement of March, 1, 1915, and the 
Order in Council of March 11, 1915, did not 
describe these measures as a “blockade.” 
President Wilson described his attack on Mex- 
ico in 1914 as “measures short of war,” and 
now someone referred to the British restric- 
tions on neutral commerce as “measures short 
of blockade.” The British sought another 
escape from their predicament by justifying 
this proceeding, not on the general principles 
of warfare, but on the ground of reprisal. Ger- 
many declared her submarine warfare on mer- 
chant ships on February 4, 1915; Great 
Britain replied with her announcement of 
March tst, in which she declared her intention 
of preventing “commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany.”’ The British 


‘advanced this procedure as a retaliation for the 


illegal warfare which Germany had declared 
on merchant shipping, both that of the enemy 
and .of neutrals. “The British and French 
governments will therefore hold themselves 
free to detain and take into port ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, owner- 
ship, and origin.” This sentence accurately 
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describes the purposes of a blockade—to cut 
the enemy off from all commercial relations 
with the outside world; yet the procedure 
Great Britain now proposed to follow was not 
that of a blockade. When this interdict is 
classically laid, any ship that attempts to run 
the lines is penalized with confiscation, along 
with its cargo; but such a penalty was not to 
be exacted in the present instance. Great 
Britain now proposed to purchase cargoes 
of conditional contraband discovered on seized 
ships and return the ships themselves to their 
owners, and this soon became the established 
practice. Not only did the Foreign Office 
purchase all cotton which was seized on its 
way to Germany, but it took measures to 
maintain the price in the markets of the world. 
In the succeeding months Southern statesmen 
in both Houses of Congress railed against the 
British seizure of their great staple, yet the 
fact was that cotton was all this time steadily 
advancing in price. When Senator Hoke 
Smith made a long speech advocating an em- 
bargo on the shipment of munitions as a 
punishment to Great Britain for stopping 
American cotton on the way to Germany, the 
acute John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi 
arose in the Senate and completely annihilated 
the Georgia politician by demonstrating how 
the Southern planters were growing rich out of 
the war. 

That the so-called “ blockade” situation was 
a tortuous one must be apparent from this 
attempt to set forth the salient facts. The 
basic point was that there could be no block- 
ade of Germany unless the neutral ports of 
contiguous countries were also blockaded, 
and Great Britain believed that she had found 
a precedent for doing this in the operations of 
the American Navy in the Civil War. But it 
is obvious that the situation was one which 
would provide a great feast for the lawyers. 
That Page sympathized with this British deter- 
mination to keep foodstuffs out of Germany, his 
correspondence shows. Day after day the 
“protests” from Washington rained upon his 
desk. The history of our foreign relations for 
1915 and 1916 is largely made up of an inter- 
minable correspondence dealing with seized 
cargoes, and the routine of the Embassy was an 
unending nightmare of “demands,” “com- 
plaints,” “ precedents,” “cases,” “notes,” “de- 
§ tentions” of Chicago meats, of Southern cotton, 
and the like. The American Embassy in 
London contains hundreds of volumes of cor- 
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respondence which took place during Page’s in- 
cumbency; more material has accumulated for 
those five years than for the preceding century 
and a quarter of the Government’s existence. 
The greater part of this mass deals with inter- 
cepted cargoes. 

The following extract from a letter which 
Page wrote at this time gives a fair idea of the 
atmosphere which prevailed in London while 
this correspondence was engaging the Ambas- 
sador’s mind. 


The truth is, in their present depressed mood, 
the United States is forgotten—everything’s 
forgotten but the one great matter in hand. 
For the moment at least, the English do not 
care what we do or what we think or whether 
we exist—except those critics of things-in- 
general who use us as a target since they must 
take a crack at somebody. And | simply 
cannot describe the curious effect that is pro- 
duced on men here by the apparent utter lack 
of understanding in the United States of the 
phase the war has now entered and of the 
mood that this phase has brought. | pick 
up an American paper eight days old and read 
solemn evidence to show that the British 
Government is interrupting our trade in order 
to advance their own at our expense, whereas 
the truth is that the British Government 
hasn’t given six seconds’ thought in six months 
to anybody’s trade—not even their own. 
When I am asked to inquire why Pfister and 
Schmidt’s telegram from New York to Schim- 
melpfenig and Johann in Holland was stopped 
(the reason is reasonably obvious), I try to 
picture to myself the British Minister in 
Washington making inquiry of our Govern- 
ment on the day after Bull Run, why the sailing 
boat loaded with persimmon blocks to make 
golf clubs is delayed in Hampton Roads. 

] think I have neither heard nor read any- 
thing from the United States in three months 
that didn’t seem so remote as to suggest the 
captain of the sailing ship from Hongkong who 
turned up at Southampton in February and had 
not even heard that there was a war. All day 
long I see and hear women who come to ask if 
] can make inquiry about their sons and hus- 
bands, “dead or missing,” with an interval 
given to a description of a man half of whose 
body was splashed against a brick wall last 
night on the Strand when a Zeppelin bomb tore 
up the street and made projectiles of the pave- 
ment; as I walk to and from the Embassy the 
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Park is full of wounded and their nurses; every 
man | see tells me of a new death; every mem- 
ber of the Government talks about military 
events or of Balkan venality; the man behind 
the counter at the cigar store reads me part of a 
letter just come from his son, telling how he ad- 
vanced over a pile of dead Germans and one of 
them grunted and turned under his feet—they 
(the English alone) are spending $25,000,000 a 
day to keep this march going over dead Ger- 
mans; then comes a telegram predicting blue 
ruin for American importers and a cheerless 
Christmas for American children if a cargo of 
German toys be not quickly released at Rotter- 
dam, and I dimly recall the benevolent unction 
with which American children last Christmas 
sent a shipload of toys to this side of the world 
—many of them for German children—to the 
tune of “God bless us all”—do you wonder 
we often have to pinch ourselves to find out 
if we are we; and what year of the Lord is it? 
What is the vital thing—the killing of fifty 
people last night by a Zeppelin within sight of 
St. Paul’s on one side and of Westminster 
Abbey on the other, or is it making repre- 
sentations to Sir Edward Grey, who has hardly 
slept for a week because his despatches from 
Sofia, Athens, Belgrade, and Saloniki come at 
-all hours, each possibly reporting on which 
side a new government may throw its army— 
to decide perhaps the fate of the canal leading 
to Asia, the vast British Asiatic empire at stake 
—is it making representations to Sir Edward, 
while his mind is thus occupied, that it is of 
the greatest importance to the United States 
Government that a particular German who is 
somewhere in this Kingdom shall be per- 
mitted to go to the United States because he 
knows how to dye seal skins and our seal 
skins are yet undyed and the winter is coming? 
There will be no new seal skins here, for every 
man and woman must give half his income to 
keep the cigarman’s son marching over dead 
Germans, some of whom grunt and turn under 
his feet. Dumba is at Falmouth to-day and 
gets just two lines in the newspapers. Nothing 
and nobody gets three lines unless he or it in 
some way furthers the war. Every morning 
the Washington despatches say that Mr. Lan- 
sing is about to send a long note to England. 
England won’t read it till there come a lull 
in the fighting or in the breathless diplomatic 
struggle with the Balkans. London and the 
Government are now in much the same mood 
that Washington and Lincoln’s administrations 
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were in after Lee had crossed the Potomac on 
his way to Gettysburg. Northcliffe, the Lord 
of Yellow Journals, but an uncommonly bril- 
liant fellow, has taken to his bed from sheer 
nervous worry. “The revelations that are 
imminent,” says he, “will shake the world— 
the incompetence of the Government, the 
losses along the Dardanelles, the throwing 
away of British chances in the Balkans, perhaps 
the actual defeat of the Allies.” I regard 
Lord Northcliffe less as an entity than as a 
symptom. But he is always very friendly to 
us and he knows the United States better than 
any Englishman that I know except Bryce, 
He and Bryce are both much concerned about 
our Note’s coming just “at this most dis- 
tressing time.” “If it come when we are 
calmer, no matter; but now it cannot receive 
attention and many will feel that the United 
States has hit on a most unhappy moment— 
almost a cruel moment—to remind us of our 
sins.” —That’s the substance of what they say. 

Overwork, or perhaps mainly the indescrib- 
able strain on. the nerves and vitality of men, 
caused by this experience, for which in fact 
men are not built, puts one of our staff after 
another in bed. None has been seriously sick: 
the malady takes some form of “grip”. On the 
whole we’ve been pretty lucky in spite of this 
almost regular temporary breakdown of one 
man after another. I’ve so far escaped. But 
I am grieved to hear that Whitlock is abed— 
“no physical ailment whatever—just worn 
out,” his doctor says. I have tried to induce 
him and his wife to come here and make me a 
visit; but one characteristic of this war-malady 
is the conviction of the victim that he is some- 
how necessary to hold the world together. 
About twice a week I get to the golf links and 
take the risk of the world’s falling apart and 
thus escape both illness and its illusions. 


“TI cannot begin to express my deep anxiety 
and even uneasiness about the relations of 
these two great governments and _ peoples,” 
Page wrote about this time. “The friendship 
of the United States and Great Britain is all 
that now holds the world together. It is the 
greatest asset of civilization left. All the 
cargoes of copper and oil in the world are not 
worth as much to the world. Yet when a 
shipper’s cargo is held up he does not think 
of civilization and of the future of mankind 
and of free government; he thinks only of his 
cargo and of the indignity that he imagines has 
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been done him; and what is the American 
Government for if not to protect his rights? 
Of course he’s right; but there must be some- 
body somewhere who sees things in their right 
proportion. The man with an injury rushes 
to the Department of State—quite properly. 
He is in a mood to bring England to book. 
Now comes the criti- 
cal stage in the jour- 
ney of his complaint. 
The State Depart- 
ment hurries it on to 
me — very properly; 
every man’s right 
must be guarded and 
defended—a right to 
get his cargo to mar- 
ket, a right to get on 
a steamer at Queens- 
town, a right to have 
his censored telegram 
returned, any kind of 
a right, if he have a 
right. Then the De- 
partment, not wit- 
tingly, I know, but 
humanly, almost in- 
evitably, in the great 
rush of overwork, 
sends his ‘demands’ 
to me, catching much 
of his tone and ap- 
parently insisting on 
the removal of his 
grievance as a right, 
without knowing all 
the facts in the case. 
The telegrams that 
come to me are full of 
‘protests’ and ‘de- 
mands’—protest and 
demand this, protest 
and demand that. A 
man from Mars who 
should read my book 
of telegrams received 
during the last two 
months would find it difficult to explain how the 
two governments have kept at peace. It is this 
serious treatment of trifling grievances which 
makes us feel here that the exactions and dis- 
locations and necessary disturbances of this 
war are not understood at home. 

“T assure you (and there are plenty of facts 
to prove it) that this Government (both for 





SALMON P. CHASE 


Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court from 
1864 to 1873, who, in the years following the Civil War, 
handed down his very important decisions concerning 
the legality of the blockade of the Confederate States 
by the Federal Navy: It was to these decisions that 
the British Foreign Office turned to justify the meas- 
ures taken against Germany. 
Chase was really the inspiration of the orders in council 
which closed contiguous neutral ports to German trade 
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unselfish and selfish reasons) puts a higher 
value on our friendship than on any similar 
thing in the world. They will go—they are 
going—the full length to keep it. But, in 
proportion to our tendency to nag them about 
little things will the value set on our friend- 
ship diminish and will their confidence in our 
sincerity decline.”’ 


The note which 
Lord Bryce and Lord 
Northcliffe so 
dreaded reached the 
London Embassy in 
October, 1915. The 
State Department 
had spent nearly six 
months in preparing 
it; it was the Ameri- 
can answer to the so- 
called blockade es- 
tablished by the 
Order in Council of 
the preceding March. 
Evidently its con- 
tents fulfilled the 
worst forebodings: 


_To Edward M. House 
London, November 

12, 1915. 
DEAR House: 

| have a great re- 
spect for the British 
Navy. Admiral Jel- 
licoe now has under 
his command 3,000 
ships of all sorts—far 
and away the biggest 
fleet, | think, that 
was ever assembled. 
For the first time 
since the ocean was 
poured out, one navy 
practically com- 
mands all the seas: 
nothing sails except 
by its grace. It is this fleet of course that will 
win the war. The beginning of the end—how- 
ever far off yet the end may be—is already 
visible by reason of the economic pressure on 
Germany. But for this fleet, by the way, Lon- 
don would be in ruins, all its treasure looted; 
every French seacoast city and the Italian 
peninsula would be as Belgium and Poland are; 


In a sense, Chief Justice 
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SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 
Of Mississippi, an energetic and acute champion of Great Britain in the 
United States Senate. He showed how British war measures had enor- 
mously increased the profits of Southern cotton planters 


and thousands of English women would be vio- 
lated—just as dead French girls are found in 
many German trenches that have been taken 
in France. Hence! greatly respect the British 
fleet. 

We have a good navy, too, for its size, and a 
naval personnel as good as any afloat. | hear 
—with much joy—that we are going to make 
our navy bigger—as much bigger (God save 
the mark!) as Bryan will permit. 

Now, whatever the future bring, since any 
fighting enterprise that may ever be thrust 
on us will be just and justified, we must see 
to it that we win, as doubtless we shall and 
as hitherto we always have won. We must 
be dead sure of winning. Well, whatever fight 
may be thrust on us by anybody, anywhere, at 








any time, for any reason— 
if it only be generally under- 
stood beforehand that ou 
fleet and the British flee: 
shoot the same language 
there’ll be no fight thrusi 
uponus. The biggest bull: 
in the world wouldn’t dar 
kick the sorriest dog we 
have. 


Programme for you — th 
only basis for a permanent 
peace in the world. There’: 
no further good in having 
venerable children build 
houses of sand at The 


good in peace organizations 
or protective leagues to en- 
force peace. We had as 
well get down to facts. So 
far as ensuring peace is con- 
cerned the biggest fact in 
the world is the British fleet. 
The next biggest fact is the 
American fleet, because of 
itself and still more because 
of the vast reserve power of 
the United States which it 
implies. If these two fleets 
perfectly understand one 
another about the undesir- 
ability of wars of aggression, 
there'll be no more big wars 
as long as this understand- 
ing continues. Such an 
understanding calls for no 
treaty—it calls only for courtesy. 

And there is no other peace-basis worth talk- 
ing about—by men who know how the world is 
governed. 

Since | have lived here | have spent my days 
and nights, my poor brain and my small for- 
tune, all most freely and gladly to get some 
understanding of the men who rule this King- 
dom, and of the women and the customs and 
the traditions that rule these men—to get their 
trick of thought, the play of their ideals, the 
working of their imagination, the springs of 
their instincts. It is impossible for any 
man to know just how well he himself does 
such a difficult task—how accurately he is 
coming to understand the sources and char- 
acter of a people’s actions. Yet, at the worst. 
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Here, therefore, is a Peace 


Hague; there’s no further 
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| do know something about the British: | 
know enough to make very sure of the sound- 
ness of my conclusion that they are necessary 
to us and we to them. Else God would have 
permitted the world to be peopled in some 
other way. And when we see that the world 
will be saved by such an artificial combination 
as England and Rus- 
sia and France and 
Japan and Serbia, it 
calls for no great 
wisdom to see the 
natural way whereby 
it must be saved in 
the future. 

For this reason 
every day that I have 
lived here it has been 
my conscious aim to 
do what I could to 
bring about a con- 
dition that shall 
make sure of this— 
that, whenever we 
may have need of the 
British fleet to pro- 
tect our shores or to 
prevent’ an aggres- 
sive war anywhere, 
it shall be ours by a 
natural impulse and 
necessity — even 
without the asking. 

| have found out 
that the first step 
toward that end is 
courtesy; that the 
second step is court- 
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yer’s Note, not discourteous but wholly un- 
courteous, which is far worse. I am writing 
now only of the manner of the Note, not of its 
matter. There is not a courteous word, nor a 
friendly phrase, not a kindly turn in it, not 
an allusion even to an old acquaintance, to 
say nothing of an old friendship, not a word of 
thanks for courtesies 
or favors done us, 
not a hint of sym- 
pathy in the difficul- 
ties of the time. 
There is nothing in 
its tone to show that 
it came from an 
American to an Eng- 
lishman: it might 
have been from a 
Hottentot to a Fiji- 
Islander. 

I am almost sure 
—I’ll say quite sure 
—that this uncourte- 
ous manner is far 
more important than 
its endless matter. 
It has greatly hurt 
our friends, the real 
men of the Kingdom. 
It has made the 
masses angry— 
which is of far less 
importance than the 
severe sorrow that 
our discourtesy of 
manner has brought 
to our friends—| fear 
to all considerate and 


esy, and the third GIDEON WELLES thoughtful English- 
step—such a fine and Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President men. 

high courtesy (which Lincoln, who established the blockade rea i Sm the Let me illustrate: 
ae: decisive factor in defeating the Southern Confederacy. ) 
includes courage) aS The British in the recent war thought that this blockade When the Panama 


the President showed 
in the Panama tolls 
controversy. We have—we and the British— 
common aims and character. Only a contin- 
uous and sincere courtesy—over periods of 
strain as well as of calm—is necessary for as 
complete an understanding as will be required 
for the automatic guidance of the world in 
peaceful ways. 

Now, a difference is come between us—the 
sort of difference that. handled as between 
friends would serve only to bind us together 
with a sturdier respect. We send a long law- 





much resembled their own 


tolls controversy 
arose, Taft ceased to 
speak the language of the natural man and 
lapsed into lawyers’ courthouse zigzagging mut- 
terings. Knox wrote a letter to the British 
Government that would have made an enemy of 
the most affectionate twin brother—all mere 
legal twists and turns, as agreeable as a pocket- 
ful of screws. Then various bovine “interna- 
tional lawyers” wrote books about it. | read 
them and became more and more confused the 
further | went: you always do. It took me 
some time to recover from this word-drunk de- 
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bauch and to find my own natural intelligence 
again, the common sense that | was born with. 
Then | saw that the whole thing went wrong 
from the place where that Knox legal note came 
in. Congressmen in the backwoods quoted 
cryptic passages from it, thought they were 
saying something, and proceeded to make their 
audiences believe 


Friends often have. But instead of explainin » 
it to you, he had gone and had his lawyers send 
this many-headed, much-appendiced ton cf 
stuff. It wasn’t by that method that you 
found your way from Austin, Texas, to your 
present eminence and wisdom. Nor was that 
the way our friend found his way from a little 

law-office in Atlanta, 





that somehow Eng- 
land had hit us with 
a club—or would 
have hit us but for 
Knox. That pure 
discourtesy kept us 
apart from English 
sympathy for some- 
thing like two years. 

Then the'President 
took it up. He threw 
the legal twaddle into 
the gutter. He put 
the whole question in 
a ten-minutes’ speech 
to Congress, full of 
clearness and fairness 
and high courtesy. 
]t won even the rural 
Congressmen. It was 
read in every capital 
and the men whocon- 
duct every govern- 
ment looked up and 
said, “This is a real 
man, a brave man, a 





where | first saw him, 
to the White House. 

More and more | 
am struck with this— 
that governments 
are human. They 
are not remote ab- 
stractions, nor im- 
personal institutions. 
Men conduct them; 
and they do not cease 
to bemen. Amanis 
made up of six parts 
of human nature and 
four parts of facts 
and other things—a 
little reason, some 
prejudice, much pro- 
vincialism, and of the 
particular fur or skin 
that suits his habitat. 
When you wish to 
win a man todowhat 
you want him to do, 
you take along a few 
well-established 








just man.” You will 
recall what Sir Ed- 
ward Grey said to 
me: “The President 
has taught us all a 
lesson and set us all 
a high example in the 
noblest courtesy.” 
This one act 
brought these two 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Proprietor of the London Times and many other British 
ublications. “Northcliffe, the Lord of Yéllow Journals, 
but an uncommonly brilliant fellow,” writes Page in the 
latter part of 1915, “has taken to his bed from sheer 
nervous worry. ‘The revelations that are imminent,’ he 
says, ‘will shake the world—the incompetence of the 
Government, the losses along the Dardanelles, the 
throwing away of British chances in the Balkans, per- 
haps the actual defeat of the Allies.’ I regard Lord 
Northcliffe less as an entity than as a symptom” 


facts, some reasoning 
and such-like, but 
you take along also 
three or four or five 
parts of human na- 
ture—kindliness, 
courtesy, and such 
things—sympathy 
and a human touch. 

If a man be six 








nations closer together than they had ever been 
since we became an independent nation. It 
was an act of courtesy. 

My dear House, suppose the postman some 
morning were to leave at your door a thing of 
thirty-five heads and three appendices, and 
you discovered that it came from an old friend 
whom you had long known and greatly valued 
—this vast mags of legal stuff, without a word 
or a turn of courtesy in it—what would you do? 
He had a grievance, your old friend had. 


parts human and four parts of other things, a 
government, especially a democracy, is seven, or 
eight, or nine parts human nature. It’s the 
most human thing I know. The best way to 
manage governments and nations—so long as 
they are disposed to be friendly—is the way we 
manage one another. I have a confirmation 
of this in the following comment which came 
to me to-day. It was made by a friendly mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

“The President himself dealt with Ger- 

















many. Even in his severity he paid the 
Germans the compliment of a most courte- 
ous tone in his Note. But in dealing with 
us he seems to have called in the lawyers of 
German importers and Chicago pork-packers. 
| miss the high Presidential courtesy that 
we had come to expect from Mr. Wilson.” 
An American 
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published. I have seen most of the neutral 
ministers. Before the Note came they ex- 
pressed great eagerness to see it: it would 
champion their cause. Since it came not one 
of them has mentioned if to me. The Secre- 
tary of one of them remarked, after being in- 
vited to express himself: “It is too—too— 

long!’ And, al- 





banker here has told 
me of the experience 
of an American finan- 
cial salesman in the 
city the day after our 
Note was published. 
His business is to 
make calls on bank- 
ers and other finan- 
cial men, to sell them 
securities. He is a 
man of good address 
who is popular with 
his clients. The first 
man he called on, on 
that day, said: “| 
don’t wish to be of- 
fensive to you. But 
| have only one way 
to show my feeling of 
indignation towards 
the United States, 
and that is, to have 
nothing more to do 
with Americans.” 
The next man said: 
“No, nothing to-day, 
I thank you. No— 
nor to-morrow nei- 
ther;northe nextday. 
Good morning.” 
After four or five 
such greetings, the 


greatest respect for the 


that was ever assembled. 


is now doing nothing. 

I don’t attach much importance to such an 
incident as this, except as it gives a hint of the 
general feeling. These financial men probably 
haven’t even read our Note. Few people 
have. But they have all read the short and 
sharp newspaper summary which preceded it 
in the English papers. But what such an 
incident does indicate is the prevalence of a 
state of public feeling which would prevent the 
Government from yielding any of our demands 
even if the Government so wished. It has 
now been nearly a week since the Note was 





ADMIRAL JELLICOE 


Commander of the British Navy and thus the man who 
put in force the British blockade measures. “I have the 
British Navy,” writes Page. 
“Admiral Jellicoe now has under his command 3,000 
ships of all sorts—far and away the biggest fleet, | think, 
For the first time since the 
: ocean was poured out, one navy practically controls 
fellow gave it up and all the seas” 





though I have seen 
_ most of the Cabinet 
this week, not a man 
mentioned it to me. 
People seem studi- 
ously to avoid it, lest 
they give offense. 

| have, however, 
got one little satis- 
faction. An Ameri- 
can—a half-expatri- 
ated loafer who talks 
“‘art’’—you know the 
intellectually affected 
and degenerate type 
—screwed his cour- 
age up and told me 
that he felt ashamed 
of his country. | re- 
marked that | felt 
sure the feeling was 
mutual. That, | con- 
fess, made me feel 
better. 

As nearly as | can 
make out, the high- 
water mark of Eng- 
lish good-feeling to- 
ward us in all our 
history was after the 
President’s Panama 
tolls courtesy. The 
low-water mark since 
the Civil War, | am 
sure, is now. The 

Cleveland Venezuela message came at a time of 
no nervous strain and did, | think, produce no 
long-lasting effect. A part of the present feeling 
is due to the English conviction that we have 
been taken in by the Germans in the submarine 
controversy, but a large part is due to the lack of 
courtesy in this last Note—the manner in which 
it was written even more than its matter. As 
regards its matter, ] have often been over what 
| conceive to be the main points with Sir Ed- 
ward Grey—very frankly and without the least 
offense. He has said: “We may have to ar- 
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bitrate these things,” as he might say, ““ We had 
better take a cab because it is raining,” It is 
easily possible—or it was—to discuss anything 
with this government without offense. | have, 
in fact, stood up before Sir Edward’s fire and 
accused him of stealing a large part of the 
earth’s surface, and we were just as good friends 
afterwards as before. 

But | never drew a 

lawyer’s indictment . 
of himasa land-thief: 

that’s different. 

| suppose no two 
peoples or govern- 
ments ever quite un- 
derstand one another. 
Perhaps they never 
will. That is too 
much to hope for. 
But when one gov- 
ernment writes to an- 
other it ought towrite 
(as men. do) with 
some reference to the 
personality of the 
other and to their 
previous relations, 
since governments 
are more human than 
men. Of course | 
don’t know who wrote 
the Note. Hence | 
can talk about it 
freely to you without 
implying criticism of 
an\body in particu- 
lar. But the man 
who wrote it never 
saw the British Gov- 
ernment and would- 
n't know it if he met it inthe road. Tohimit 
is a mere legal entity, a wicked, impersonal in- 
stitution against which he has the task of 
drawing an indictment—not the task of trying 
to persuade it to confess the propriety of a 
certain course of conduct. In his view, it is a 
wicked enemy to start with—like the Louisiana 
lottery of a previous generation or the Standard 
Oil Company of our time. 

One would have thought, since we were six 
months in preparing it, that a draft of the Note 
would have been sent to the man on the ground 
whom our Government keeps in London to 
study the situation at first hand and to make 
the best judgment he can about the most ef- 


legalistic and that they 
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fective methods of approach on delicate an 


difficult matters. If that had been done, 
should have suggested a courteous short Not: 
saying that we are obliged to set forth such ani 
such views about marine law and the rights « 
neutrals, to His Majesty’s Government; and 
that the contention of the United States Goy- 
ernment was here- 
with sent—etc. etc.- 
Then this identical! 
note (with certain 
court-house, strong, 
shirt-sleeve adjec- 
tives left out) could 
have come without 
arousing any feeling 
whatsoever. Of 
course I have no per- 
sonal vanity in saying 
this to you. I am 
sure | outgrew that 
foible many years 
ago. But sucha use 
of an ambassador- 
of any ambassador- 
is obviously one of 
the best and most na- 
tural uses he could be 
put to; and all gov- 
ernments but ours do 
put their ambassa- 
dors to such a use: 
that’s what they have 
‘em for. 

Per contra: a tele- 
gram has just come in 
saying that a certain 
Lichtenstein in New 
York had a lot of 
goods stopped by the 
British Government, which (by an arrangement 
made with their attorney here) agreed to buy 
them at a certain price: will I go and find out 
why the Government hasn’t yet paid Lichten- 
stein and when he may expect his money? Is it 
an ambassador’s duty to collect a private bill 
for Lichtenstein, in a bargain with which our 
Government has had nothing to do? | have 
telegraphed the Department, quite calmly, 
that | don’t think it is. I venture to say no 
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ROBERT LANSING 


Secretary of State, who controlled American blockade 
policy during the World War. 
sador believed that Mr. Lansing’s ideas were purely 
were not based on 
statesmanship 


The American Ambas- 


sound 


ambassador ever had such a request as that 
before from his Government. 

My dear House, | often wonder if my years 
of work here—the kind of high good work I’ve 
I’ve 


tried to do—have not been thrown away. 























tried to take and to busy 
myself with a long-range 
view of great subjects. The 
British Empire and the 
United States will be here 
long after we are dead, and 
their relations will continue 
to be one of the most im- 
portant matters — perhaps 
the most important matter 
—in the world. Well, now 
think of Lichtenstein’s bill! 

To get back where | 
started—I fear, therefore, 
that, when | next meet the 
Admiral of the Grand Fleet 

with whem | used to discuss 

everything quite freely be- 
fore he sailed away to the 
war), he may forget to men- 
tion that we may have his 
3,000 ships at our need. 

Since this present differ- 
ence is in danger of losing 
the healing influence of a 
kindly touch—has become 
an uncourteous monster of 
35 heads and 3 appendices— 
| see no early end of it. The 
British Foreign Office has a 
lot of lawyers in its great 
back offices. They and our 
lawyers will now butt and 
rebut as long as a goat of 
them is left alive on either 
side. The two governments 
—the two human, kindly 
groups—have retired: they _ ? 
don’t touch, on this matter, now. The lawyers 
will have the time of their lives, each smelling 
the blood of the other. 

If more notes must come—as the English 
papers report over and over again every morn- 
ing and every afternoon—the President might 
do much by writing a brief, human document 
to accompany the Appendices. If it be done 
courteously, we can accuse them of stealing 
sheep and of dyeing the skins to conceal the 
theft—without provoking the slightest bad 
feeling; and, in the end, they’ll pay another 
4labama award without complaint and frame 
the check and show it to future ambassadors 
as Sir Edward shows the Alabama check to me 
sometimes. 

And it’ll be a lasting shame (and may bring 
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SENATOR HOKE SMITH 


Of Georgia, a bitter opponent of Great Britain in the United States Senate. 
He advocated laying an embargo on American shipments to Great Britain 


as a retaliation for the blockade 


other Great Wars) if lawvers are now permitted 
to tear the garments with which Peace ought 
to be clothed as soon as she can escape from 
her present rags and tatters. 
Yours always heartily, 
W. H. P. 


P. S. My dear House: Since | have—in 
weeks and months passed—both telegraphed 
and written the Department (and | presume the 
President has seen what I’ve sent) about the 
feeling here, I’ve written this letter to you and 
not to the President nor Lansing. | will not 
run the risk of seeming to complain—nor even 
of seeming to seem to complain. But if you 
think it wise to send or show this letter to the 
President, I’m willing you should. This job was 




















SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH 


Of Montana, one of the leading lawyers in the Senate, who took 
strong ground against the British blockade of neutral ports 


botched: there’s no doubt about that. We 
shall not recover for many a long, long year. 
The identical indictment could have been 
drawn with admirable temper and the way laid 
down for arbitration and for keeping our inter- 
pretation of the law and precedents intact— 
all done in a way that would have given no 
offense. 

The feeling runs higher and higher every 
day—goes deeper and spreads wider. 
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1Torpedoed oif Sardinia on Nov. 7, 1915, by the Austrians. There was a large loss of life, including many Americans. 


The May instalment, under the title ‘Christmas in England, 1915,” 






Now on top of it come 
the Ancona.. The En; 
lish press, practical] 
unanimously, makes snee: 
ing remarks about our Gov - 
ernment. After six month 
it has got no results from 
the Lusttania controvers\ 
which Bernstorff is allowed 
to prolong in secret session, 
while factories are blown 
up, ships supplied with 
bombs, and all manner of 
outrages go on (by Ger- 
mans) in the United States. 
The English simply can’t 
understand why Bernstorff 
is allowed to stay. They 
predict that nothing will 
come of the Ancona case, 
nor of any other case. No- 
body wants us to get into 
the war—nobody who 
counts—but they are losing 
respect for us because we 
seem to them to submit to 
anything. 

We’ve simply dropped 
out. No English person 
ever mentions our Govern- 
ment tome. But they talk 
to one another all the time 
about the political anemia 
of the United States Gov- 
ernment. They think that 
Bernstorff has the State De- 
partment afraid of him and 
that the Pacifists dominate opinion—the Paci- 
fists-at-any-price. | no longer even have a 
chance to explain any of these things to any- 
body I know. 

It isn’t the old question we used to discuss 
of our having no friend in the world when the 
war ends. It’s gone farther than that. It 
is now whether the United States Government 
need be respected by anybody. 
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will comprise a group of letters describing, in unjorgettable language, 


conditions in England at one of the darkest crises of the war 

















THE JEWS IN POLAND 


Aud My Meetings with Padeeennki, Pilsudski, and 
Dmowski. Extracts from an Article on Poland 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 





Chairman of the Commission sent by President Wilson in 1919 to investigate the charge 
that the Polish Government was accessory to the massacre of its Jewish citizens 


ARIS, in 1919, had emerged from her 
darkness. She had ceased her weary 
vigils for air raids. She was no 
longer troubled with the nightmare 
of Emperor William at the head of 

his army triumphantly entering her gates, 
marching down the Champs Elysées, and, 
like his grandfather in 1871, mortally offending 
her pride by defiling the Arc de Triomphe. 
Instead, she rejoiced daily in contemplating 
the thousands of captured German guns, which 
had been placed along this very route, to 
celebrate her victory. Crowds of people in 
their hysteric joy wept as they stood before 
the decorated statues of Strassburg and Metz 
which once again were French cities. 

The Versailles Conference was drawing to a 
‘ close. President Wilson, to whom the world 
still looked for leadership, was preparing to 
start for home, and to take with him the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. The Treaty 
was being put into final shape, and that docu- 
ment contained the very significant Article 93: 

“Poland accepts and agrees to embody in 
a treaty with the Principal Allied and Asso- 

ciated Powers such provisions as may be 
deemed necessary by the said Powers to protect 
the interests of inhabitants of Poland who dif- 
fer from the majority of the population in race, 
language, or religion.” 

Excesses had occurred in Poland and Jews 
had suffered cruelly. There was genuine re- 
sentment coupled with real fear that the trouble 
might develop into Kiev or Kishiniev dis- 
asters. There was the feeling that Poland, who 
had just emerged from her yoke of tyranny, 
should be reminded of the world’s expectation 
that she grant to her minorities the same 
privileges which centuries of oppression had 
taught her to value for herself. 

The Jews emphasized their expectations by 
holding mass meetings, parades, and demonstra- 
tions in the United States and England. In 
New York, 15,000 Jews packed Madison 








Square Garden, and many thousand more, 
including 3,000 in uniform, stood in the sur- 
rounding streets. The leading address was 
delivered by Charles E. Hughes. Resolutions 
were passed calling upon President Wilson to 
stop these outbreaks, and to secure permanent 
protection. 

That was in May. In early June, Hugh 
Gibson, who had been our Minister at Warsaw 
for a few weeks only, was asked for a report. 
He made a necessarily hasty investigation. 
The conclusions he arrived at in his report were 
greatly resented by the Jews who charged him 
with unduly favoring the Poles. Gibson 
came to Paris, and was joined by Herbert 
Hoover, then managing the American Relief 
Work in Poland, and by Paderewski, represent- 
ing Poland at the Peace Conference, to urge 
President Wilson to appoint an investigating 
commission to ascertain the truth. A com- 
mission composed of General Edgar Jadwin, 
Homer H. Johnson, and myself was appointed. 

Our instructions were contained in a letter 
from Secretary Lansing, the essential facts of 
which were these: 

“It is desired that your Mission make careful 
inquiry into all matters affecting the relations 
between the Jewish and non-Jewish elements 
in Poland. This will, of course, involve the 
investigation of the various massacres, po- 
groms, and other excesses alleged to have taken 
place, the economic boycott and other methods 
of discrimination against the Jewish race. The 
establishment of the truth in regard to these 
matters is not, however, an end in itself; it is 
merely for the purpose of seeking to discover 
the reason lying behind such excesses and 
discriminations with a view to finding a possi- 
ble remedy. The American Government, as 
you know, is inspired by a friendly desire to 
render service to all elements in the new Poland 
—Christians and Jews alike. | am convinced 
that any measures that may be taken to 
ameliorate the conditions of the Jews will also 
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THE POLISH COM MISSION 


Seated in the centre is Mr. 


Jadwin. 


benefit the rest of the population and that, 
conversely, anything done for the community 
benefit of Poland as a whole, will be of advan- 
tage to the Jewish race.” 

When we had organized our Commission 
under these instructions, and shortly before 
we were to leave Paris for Warsaw, Paderewski 
gave a dinner at the Ritz. [In its potentialities, 
in the sharp contrasts of character presented 
by the guests, it was one of the most dramatic 
events connected with the preparations for 
my trip to Poland. Here | met Dmowski. 
He presented a heavy, domineering figure, 
with a thick neck and a big, close-cropped head 
bearing the bulldog jaw and piercing eves of 
the ward-boss. | had learned his story: in the 


days of Russian domination, he had tried to 
force the Jews of his Warsaw district in sup- 
porting his machine’s candidate for a seat in 
the Fourth (1912) Douma; they refused to vote 
for his man, who was an anti-Semite, threw 





_ Morgenthau, and on_ his left is General 
Mr. Johnson, the third principal member, is not in this picture 


their influence in favor of the Socialist candi- 
date, Jagellan, and elected him. Dmowski 
ever after, through his newspaper and in his 
position as a leader of the National Democratic 
party of Poland, pursued the cunning policy 
of making anti-Semitism a party-issue. It 
was a wilful plot, based on personal spite, to 
destroy the Polish Jews. 

“Mr. Dmowski,” | said, “1 understand that 
you are an anti-Semite, and so | want to know 
how you feel toward our Commission.” 

Instantly he relaxed his severity. 
plied in an almost propitiating manner: 


He re- 


“My anti-Semitism isn’t religious: it is 
political. And it is not political outside of 
Poland. It is entirely a matter of Polish 


party-politics. It is only from that point ot 
view that | regard it or your Mission. Against 
a non-Polish Jew | have no prejudice, political 
or otherwise. I’ll be glad to give you any 
information that I possess.” 
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In the courtyard of 
the college at Cracow 
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With one of the officers of the 
Mission and a_group of Polish 
officers 
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HUGH GIBSON 
American Minister to Poland, 
whose report of conditions in 
Poland influenced the sending 
of the Commission headed by 

Mr. Morgenthau 


DMOWSKI 


The Anti-Semite Pole whose 

opposition to the Jews, ac- 

cording to his explanation to 

Mr. Morgenthau, was entirel, 
political 





IGNACE PADEREWSKI 


Premier of Poland, and her rep- 

resentative at Paris, who sug- 

gested that the American Mission 

be sent, and later, in Poland, 
aided it 
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JOSEPH PILSUDSKI 
Chief of State of Poland, who was 
not, at first, in sympathy with the 
American Mission 











RABBI RUBENSTEIN 


A leader of the Jewish community in Vilna, who 
took a very prominent part in the incidents that 
arose when the Poles took possession of the city 


He then sketched, with vigor, the arguments 
against Jewish Nationalism and touched on 
the Socialist activities of one section of the 
Polish Jews. He also said: “There never was a 
pogrom in Poland. Lithuanian Jews, fleeing 
Russian persecution in 1908, spoke Russian 
obtrusively and banded together to employ 
only Jewish lawyers and doctors; they started 
boycotting; the Poles’ boycott was a necessary 
retaliation. On the other hand, the Posen 
Jews speak either German or Yiddish, which 
is based on German: we want the Polish lan- 
guage in Poland.” 

| arranged to have him meet General Jadwin 
with me. He did so and frankly explained 
his attitude toward the Jews—and his parti- 
cipation in the Economic Boycott. He had no 
moral qualms as to his using so destructive a 
method in his political fight. He said that 
unless the Jews would abandon their exclusive- 
ness, they had better leave the country. He 
wanted Poland for the Poles alone—and made 
no secret of this desire. 

Our Commission arrived in Warsaw on the 
13th of July, and we were immediately im- 
mersed in the vortex of Polish affairs. 

The Jewish masses looked upon us as hoped- 
for deliverers, and upon me as a second Moses 
Montefiore, but no other faction was pleased 
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at our presence. Paderewski’s request that 
we be sent was far from representing the wishe: 
of the entire Polish people; the majority of the 
Government—particularly Pilsudski, the Chie: 
of State, and his group—had difficulty in con- 
cealing their mistrust of the Mission, and : 
large portion of the press unreservedly de- 
scribed our purpose as a piece of uncalled-fo: 
interference. As no enduring benefit wa: 
likely to be accomplished unless we won the 
goodwill of all concerned, we saw at once that 
to secure this was only secondary to our dis- 
covering the truth. 

Accordingly, as soon as we were settled in the 
Raczynski Palace, where the Poles signed their 
Declaration of Independence in 1790, we began 
a long series of conferences with men from all the 
political factions, persons of the various religious 
faiths, members of the Cabinet and Parliament, 
the Volks Partei, the Arbeiters Verein, and with 
Jews—Zionists, Assimilators, and Orthodox. 

Our quarters were flooded with visitors. To 
our first sitting came representatives of the 
Zionists to state their case, and then the pic- 
turesque Rabbi Perlmutter, with his white 
patriarchal beard, who, accompanied by two 
other rabbis, called to extend the welcome 
of the Orthodox Jews. 

That was the beginning of a full fortnight 


BEFORE THE POLES GOT HIM AND— 


Polish soldiers have more than once shown their 
dislike of the Jews, as well as their lack of consider- 
ation for Jewish beliefs— 























of Warsaw hearings. Day after day, we sat 
there, listening, questioning, taking volumi- 
nous notes, making bulky records. There came 
representatives from the Jews of Lodz, Lemberg 
Cracow, Vilna, and other towns, each delegation 
with itsown story, and each entreating us to visit 
its own city and conduct personal investigations 
there. The story of the men from Minsk is 
worth repeating: they claimed possession of de- 
finite information of a conspiracy against them 
whereby, when the Polish army should enter 
Minsk, anti-Semitic Bolshevist soldiers, lag- 
ging in the rear of the Bolsheviki’s retreat, 
would “snipe’’ at the conquerors from houses 
occupied by Jews, so that the Jews would te 
blamed and pogroms result: they even gave the 
addresses of the houses. 

Thus it went from morning until night. One 
day there were ten different delegations, each 
important, each interesting, to be listened to. 
It was not long before we found, to our sur- 
prise, that the chief sources of trouble could be 
traced to a comparatively few factional lead- 
ers; not more than would fill a small room, and 
that for these the opportunity to express their 
clashing views was in itself a relief to the tense- 
ness of the situation. 

The Zionists were our first callers and were 


—AFTER THEY CUT HIS BEARD 


—and in this case they have cut off an old man’s 

beard, realizing that the tremendously serious belief 

of the Orthodox Jew concerning it makes this par- 
ticular form of maltreatment very hard to bear 
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A POLISH JEW AND HIS WIFE 


Types of Polish Jews, who number about 14 
per cent. of the total population of Poland 


also our most constant ones. We were soon in 
close contact with all their leaders; we attended 
their meetings, and they rarely left us. Some 
were pro-Russian, all were practically non- 
Polish, and the Zionism of most of them was 
simply advocacy of Jewish Nationalism within 
the Polish state. Thus, when the committee 
of the Djem, or Polish Constitutional As- 
sembly, called on us, led by Grynenbaum, 
Farbstein, and Thon—all men who had dis- 
carded the dress and beard of the Orthodox 
Jew—and when | discovered that they were 
really authorized to represent that section of 
the Jews that had complained to the world of 
the alleged pogroms, | notified them that we 
were willing to give them several hours a day 
until they had completed the presentation of 
their case to their entire satisfaction. That 
programme was adhered to, and it constantly 
cropped out that their aim was the securing 
of Jewish Nationalism within Poland. 

Besides their version of the excesses, they 
presented evidence of considerable political 
bad-faith and much economic oppression on 
the part of asection of the Poles. Contrary to 
explicit understanding, an election had been 
set for the Jewish Sabbath; and there had been 
gerrymandering at Bialystok, so that in the 
municipal election the Jewish votes had been 
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A RECEPTION IN WARSAW 


To the American Mission. About 
25,000 people in this throng. all 
but carried away Mr. Morgenthau 
and his party, who were saved by 
the good natured use of force 





swamped by voters admitted from surrounding 
villages. We were told of the development of 
coéperative stores, which both excluded the 
Jews as members and which were pledged 
against patronizing Jewish wholesale mer- 
chants or manufacturers. 

“But,” we asked, “do you expect to end 
these things by propaganda for an exodus to 
Palestiner”’ 

They admitted that taking anything short 
of 50,000 Jews a year out of Poland would 
effect no noticeable decrease in the population 
there. They were afraid that the Govern- 
ment intended to treat the Jews in the old way, 
that they would not be given rights equal to 
those of other Polish citizens. If they could not 
go to Palestine, if they were to be regarded as 
a foreign mass in the Polish body politic, they 
wanted the privileges that they felt ought to 
be granted them to offset the privations of such 
a situation. To that end they were employing 


the Zionist agitation. 








HUNGRY CHILDREN 
Who, for days, had been living 
on sunflower seeds, and who were 
given a little sweet chocolate by 
the Americans 





“We want,” they said, “to be permitted to 
vote for Jewish representatives, no matter what 
part of the country we or they live in. The Jews 
form 14 per cent. of Poland’s population. We 
want a 14 per cent. representation in Poland’s 
Parliament. That will give us 56 members 
instead of the 11 Jewish members there at 
present.” 

They admitted that their fifty-six could 
sway legislation only in case of close divisions 
among the other parties. It became clear that 
their hope must be to encourage such divisions. 

Then there were the Assimilators, whose 
attitude was the extreme opposite of the Zion- 
ists. They invited us to a reception, and we 
found them very intelligent and’ deeply in- 
terested in the future of Poland, distinct in no 
detail of dress or speech, and holding member- 
ship in political parties on purely Polish princi- 
ples, just as a Jew in America may be a Demo- 
crat or a Republican without reference to his 
religion. They regarded Judaism as a matter 
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of faith. They were pros- 
perous, many of them were 
professional men, and all of 
them mingled on a footing 
of social equality with the 
non-Jews. 

In the non-Jewish circles, 
the meeting of the old order 
with the new presented 
many a contrast. | recall 
particularly a reception of 
which the attractive Count- 
ess Zermoysky, representing 
the ancient aristocracy, was 
the particular luminary. 

That was like an episode 
under Louis XIV trans- 
ported, untouched, into the }}. 
modern world. Amid or- |] © 
nate decorations, lavish re- 
freshments, excellent music, 
and displays of fireworks, 
the Countess presided with 
all the grace and charm of 
a lady of the court of the 
Grand Monarque; yet be- 
side her, with everybody 
from the hostess to the 
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French Minister paying 
court to him, towered Gen- 
eral Pilsudski, the gruff and 
bluff Chief of State of 
the new Polish régime. The 
old aristocracy was flirting with aes modern 
forces-in-power, and the modernists, more than 
a little flattered, were by no means repelling 
these charming attentions. Nothing could 
have been more interesting. 

] had seen, while Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, the disintegration of Turkey. In 
Paris | had been present at the obsequies of 
Austria and Bulgaria: here was a christening, 
with parents and godparents, nursery gover- 
nesses and prospective tutors and guardians, 
all discussing the shaping of the child’s career. 

Our escort, M. Skrzynski, the Acting Foreign 
Secretary, turned to me: 

“In judging the Poles,” he said in that soft, 
musical voice of his, “you must remember 
that we are really a sweet and sentimental 
people. The new government has not yet 
assumed the full authority dropped by the 
Russians. We are still uncertain whether, if 
we tighten the reins, the horse may not turn 
balky. Once the horse was the people; now 


JEWISH CENTRES IN POLAND 


The Jews comprise 14 per cent. of Poland’s population of 20 millions. 
The solution of their relation to their Gentile neighbors in this centre 
of Jewish life would probably point the way to the solution of the Jewish 


problem in all Eastern Europe 


the people are the drivers. We are wondering 
whether the bit will hurt the tender mouths of 
the aristocrats.” 

He was a tall, handsome fellow, this Skrzyn- 
ski, with the head of a Beethoven and the man- 
ners of a Chesterfield. Perpetually anxious to 
please, he looked an amateur artist and was 
one of those who came into the new govern- 
ment from the old aristocracy; but he never 
forgot his part as a loyal Republican and 
evinced an almost boyish pride in his work. 

One evening we were asked to supper by a 
certain man of title whose name, to prevent 
trouble in his domestic arrangements, it is 
wiser to suppress. His manner was exceed- 
ingly cordial and broadminded, and he had ran- 
sacked the entire neighborhood to make his 
banquet a great success. He had invited some 
of the prominent Jews of his city. He showed 
us with great pride a statue of Napoleon by 
Houdon and other fine works of art. Captain 
Goodhart, the Counsel of the Commission, 
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was sitting with the titled personage’s niece, a 
charming girl of about eighteen. 

“Just look at uncle and aunt,” she whis- 
pered, “how charmingly they are treating the 
Ambassador. They are just loading him down 
with attentions. It seems strange to me, to 
see a Jew treated with such consideration in 
our house. You know, | just detest the Jews, 
don’t your” 

“Well, really,” Goodhart said, “I can’t pos- 
sibly agree with you, for | am a Jew myself.” 

The little Countess was all confusion. 

“ Don’t—don’t tell my uncle what I have said,” 
she begged. “He would never forgive me!” 

The poor were more frank with us. We 
visited them in their homes and shopping 
districts; we went to the charitable institutions 
—even to the prisons. In the market-place 
of the poorer Jews, we found little worry about 
race or religion. These people were too hard 
pressed for daily bread to bother about other 
matters. Thousands were peddlers: one could 
entrust a dealer with an extra coat or vest; he 
would scurry among the farmers, who had 
come to the market, and make a sale for you, 
on commission. Any man owning a thousand 
kronen (then about $20) was able to set up as 
a merchant with eight or ten runners in his 
employ. 


sAskenazy is another personage of those days , 
One of the great , 


whom | shall long remember. 
scholars of Lemberg University, he was known 
as the foremost historian of Central Europe; 
since then he has become a familiar interna- 
tional figure as Poland’s representative at the 
Geneva meetings of the League of Nations. 
An occasional attendant at the Synagogue, he 
was nevertheless a pronounced Assimilator 
and enormously proud of the fact that his 
family had lived in Poland since 1650. He 
proved a tremendous stickler for precedence, 
insisting that his position made it incumbent 
on me to pay the first call. 1 found him pos- 
sessed of great charms, fine, gracious manners, 
an intensely nervous man, whose long studies 
had produced a nearsightedness that necessi- 
tated the use of'a magnifying glass for any 
reading. Learned as he was, he was not above 
appreciating my gift of a box of chocolates and 
some Pears’ soap, to both of which articles war 
had kept him and his wife strangers for two 
long years. 

Askenazy saw small benefit to anybody in 
the alleged privileges of educational separation 
granted the Polish Jews by the Treaty. 
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“If the Jews have their own schools,” he 
said, “that will only widen the difference be- 
tween them and the Poles.’ 

| reminded him that the separation extended 
merely to the primary schools. 

“It will be gradually applied to the high- 
schools,” he insisted, “and then to the univer- 
sities. In their primary schools, the Jewish 
children will of course be taught Hebrew or 
Yiddish; that will make it next to impossible 
for them to mix with the pupils of the higher 
grades when they get there.” 

In many ways more impressive than this 
was our visit to the chief Synagogue of War- 
saw. There were about 25,000 people taking 
part in that demonstration. Outside the 
building, those clamoring for entrance literally 
jammed the square and the streets for several 
blocks surrounding it, from house wall to house 
wall; inside, the crowd was so dense that every 
man’s shoulder overlapped his neighbor’s; 
looking from the platform, it seemed possible 
to walk the length and breadth of the building 
upon the heads of those people who had gath- 
ered here to do honor to the Commission. 

This is not the place to recapitulate the 
details of our journey through Poland—our 
hearings, investigations, conferences, and at- 
tendance at all kinds of meetings. In Vilna, 
where our calendar was over-crowded, we got 
through a really incredible amount of work by 
running three tribunals—each with an investi- 
gator, interpreter, and stenographer. The 
details of the evidence—of the testimony con- 
cerning the outrages to which the Jews had 
undoubtedly been subjected—all the world 
has long since read, and a good idea thereof can 
be obtained by reading my report, which will 
appear in the appendix to my book. 

It was in Vilna that we had a real show-down 
with the Chief of State of Poland. All this 
time we had been in the unpleasant position, 
the almost impossible position, of a delegation 
of foreigners doing a certain work in a country 
whose President openly resented our presence 
there. 

“Pogroms?” Pilsudski had thundered when 
I first called on him. It was in the Czar’s Sum- 
mer Palace near Warsaw that he was living, 
and he received me in the “library” where 
there was not a book to be seen. “There have 
been no pogroms in Poland! Nothing but 
unavoidable accidents.” 

I asked the difference. 
“A pogrom,” he explained, “is a massacre 
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ordered by the Government, or not pre- 
vented by it when prevention is possible. 
Among us no wholesale killings of Jews have 
been permitted. Our trouble isn’t religious; 
it is economic. Our petty dealers are Jews. 
Many of them have been war-profiteers, some 
have had dealings with the Germans or the 
Bolsheviki, or both, and this has created a 
prejudice against Jews in general.” 

At that meeting he stormed against the new 
school regulations; they would not only ghet- 
toize the Jews, but, and here his real objection 
revealed itself, they were repugnant because 
forced upon the country from the outside. 

“Russia,” he declared, “will return to auto- 
cracy. The Russian can survive even the priva- 
tions of Bolshevism. But our problem is vastly 
different, and it is our own. We have become 
a free republic, and we propose to remain one, 
in spite of interference. The Poles and the 
Jews can’t live together on friendly terms for 
years to come, but they will manage it at last, 
and in the meantime, the Jew will have all his 
legal rights. It is our own affair; our own 
honor is involved, and we are entirely able to 
guard our own honor!” 

Now our Commission was at Vilna, and Pil- 
sudski came there; it was his birthplace, and 
here were we, invading it with an American 
Commission. Etiquette required that Jadwin 
and | should call on him. 

The President was quartered in the Bishop’s 
Palace, and the particulars of the interview 
were arranged with every care to impress us. 
We were received with great formality and 
ushered through several vast rooms before 
we reached the audience-chamber. It, too, 
was a huge apartment, with long windows 
opening on a large court. A storm was 
brewing, the light was dim. We found our- 
selves in a great big uninviting room, from 
which war had stripped all the ancient hang- 
ings; the old furniture that must have belonged 
there had vanished and in its stead were a few 
pieces of cheap and stiff modern manufacture. 
Pilsudski was seated in the farthest corner 
created by the meeting of the walls, and in 
front of him, and just far enough away so that 
he could slip behind it, was placed a large 
desk. One could properly describe him as 
being placed in a fortified position where he 
could not be approached except from the front. 

He was a huge, forbidding man. His uni- 
form, buttoned tight to the base of his big neck, 
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a fighter. His square jaw was thrust out below 
thick lips firmly set; his face was abnormally 
broad with cheekbones high and prominent; 
his cropped hair bristled and his snapping eyes 
glinted from under a thicket; his heavy eye- 
brows met across his forehead. 

He had evidently been reading the Anti- 
Semitic newspapers to advantageand was deter- 
mined to give me a chunk of his mind—to call 
it “a piece” would be far too moderate. The 
storm from heaven broke just as the verbal 
torrent began, and the patter of the rain on the 
stones of the old courtyard wove in and out 
like an orchestral obligato to the Wagnerian 
recitative of the Polish Chief of State. He 
spoke in German—a language excellently 
suited to his purpose—and soon the ancient 
rafters were ringing with his invective. 

He declared that he was the chosen head of 
20,000,000 people and would defend their 
dignity. He represented the Polish Govern- 
ment, the ruling power of a land that had 
been a nation when America was unknown, 
and here was a committee of Americans step- 
ping between the elected Government of Poland 
and the Polish electors—positively belittling 
the former at the doors of the latter. He dis- 
missed as unfounded the stories about bad 
treatment of prisoners. He asserted that, 
considering Vilna’s small and tangled streets 
and her population of 150,000, civilian casual- 
ties in the three days’ fighting for possession 
had been comparatively few. Excesses? The 
exaggerations of the foreign press concerning 
what had happened to a trivial number of 
Jews had been monstrous—one would think the 
country drenched with blood, whereas the oc- 
currences had been mere trifles inevitably in- 
cident to any conquest. 

“These little mishaps,” he said, “were all 
over, and now you come here to stir the whole 
thing up again and probably make a report 
that may still further hurt our credit abroad. 
The Polish people resent even the charge of 
ever having deserved distrust; how then can 
your activities have any effect but to increase 
the racial antipathy that you say you want to 
end?” 

He was most bitter when he referred to 
Article 93. 

“Why not trust to Poland’s honor?” he 
shouted. “Don’t plead that the article’s con- 
cessions are few in number or negative in 
character! Let them be as small or as negative 
as you please, that article creates an authority, 
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a power to which to appeal, outside the laws 
of this country! Every faction within Poland 
was agreed on doing justice to the Jew, and 
yet the Peace Conference, at the insistence of 
America, insults us by telling us that we must 
do justice. That was a public insult to my 
country just as she was assuming her rightful 
place among the sovereign states of the world!” 

For fully ten minutes he continued his tirade, 
Nothing could have stopped him, and | didn’t 
try. When he was quite out of breath, I said, 
quietly: 

“Well, General, you’ve made good use of 
your opportunity; you’ve got rid of all your 
gall. Now let’s talk from heart to heart.” | 
suited the expression of my face to my words! 

The effect was surprising. He stared at me 
for a moment with unbelieving eyes, and then 
threw back his head and burst into a giant 
laugh. 

That was my opportunity. I said that, in 
my official capacity, | was no Jew, was not 
even an American, but a representative of all 
civilized nations and their religions. I stood 
for Tolerance in its broadest sense. I explained 
exactly what our Commission was after, told 
what we had done so far and made it clear that 
we were there not to injure Poland, but to 
help her. Pilsudski’s entire attitude changed, 
and before I left him, he consented to release 
the Jewish prisoners still in custody from last 
April, “as rapidly as each case can be investi- 
gated!” 

On our return to Warsaw, Billinski, the 
Minister of Finance, told us that, in order to 
get the Orthodox Jews’ point of view, we 
should consult a Wunder Rabbiner. Inquiry 
convinced me that the outstanding leader of 
these, exercising a vast influence, was Rabbi 
Alter, of Gory-Kalavaria, and, unannounced, 
Jadwin and I visited him at a summer resort 
near Warsaw. A large number of students 
surrounded him, all gowned in their long black 
kaftans and bearded in the extreme manner of 
their sect. He presented us to them and to 
his family, and I found him anti-Zionist and 
anti-Nationalist, but much depressed because 
of the harsh treatment of the Jews. I asked 
him to visit me in Warsaw; he came, accom- 
panied by his son-in-law and two other Ortho- 
dox rabbis, Lewin and Sirkis, and I had the 
conversation reported by a stenographer. 

Space will not permit the reproduction here 
of all that these leaders said, but one or two 
sentences should be repeated, and in consider- 


ing them it should be kept in mind that the 
Orthodox Jews number about eighty per cent. 
of the Jewish population of Poland. 

“Our principal conflict,” said Rabbi Alter, 
“is with Jews; our chief opponents at every step 
are the Zionists. The Orthodox are satisfied to 
live side by side with people of different reli- 
gions. The Zionists side-track reli- 
gion.” 

“We are exiled,” said Rabbi Lewin; “we 
cannot be freed from our banishment, nor do we 
wish to be. We cannot redeem ourselves. . . 
We will abide by our religion (in Poland) 
until God Almighty frees us.” ' 

And again: “We would rather be beaten 
and suffer for our religion than discard the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Orthodox Judaism, such as 
not cutting the beard, etc. The Orth- 
odox love Palestine far more than others, but 
they want it as a Holy Land for a holy race.” 

When we returned to Warsaw, word of our 
proceedings had gone before us, and our pur- 
pose was beginning to be understood and ap- 
preciated, even by those who had formerly 
suspected and mistrusted us. 

I had another talk with Pilsudski. He said 
that the Poles and Jews must live together, that 
their relations could never be perfect, but that 
the Government would really do its best to 
avoid friction. Meantime, he hoped that 
there would be an end of official missions to 
inquire into the problem; he had no objection 
to private investigations. So far as our 
mission was concerned, it had already: had a 
good effect and secured the Government’s ap- 
proval. He hoped our report would satisfy 
the world enough to end such inquiries, for he 
did feel that interference from foreign nations 
was bad for the prestige of the Government at 
home. He concluded by asking Jadwin and 
myself to meet his Cabinet at a luncheon, 
which he had instructed Skrzynski to arrange. 


What, in this question of anti-Semitism, were 
the feelings of that member of the Government 
who is best known to all the world? Ignace 
Paderewski is not only not an anti-Semite: he 
is infinitely the greatest of the Poles. 

When I received my invitation to the meet- 
ing at the chief synagogue of Warsaw, to which 
| have already referred, | asked Paderewski if 
he would not accompany me. | said that he 
was charged with being anti-Semitic. 

“How ridiculous!” he answered. 

““M. Paderewski,” I replied, “I know that 
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you are not anti-Semitic, and you know that 
you are not—but how the devil are the people 
to know it?” 

Paderewski laughed and confessed that | 
was right. He was anxious, he said, to refute 
the charge against him, yet his statesmanship 
reminded him that the Jewish question must be 
so handled as not to jeopardize his hold on the 
eighty-six per cent. of non-Jewish Poles, who 
were, of course, the overwhelming majority of 
his countrymen. However, he did want to 
go with me to the reception and he would refer 
the matter to his political associates. He did 
refer it, but they vetoed my suggestion. 

“Never mind,” he reassured me: “I’ll find 
another way.” 

That way he found when Hoover came to 
Warsaw. I was then about to visit Pinsk, but 
he urged me to postpone it for a day or two. 

“IT am giving a State dinner for Herbert 
Hoover at my official residence,” said he, “1 
want you to come to that and let the doubters 
see how you will be one of the Premier’s most 
honored guests.” 

That dinner was a gorgeous affair. Every- 
body of political importance in Poland at- 
tended it, everybody of financial and social 
distinction: the representatives of the old 
aristocracy, the makers of the new republic. 
The table was a sort of squared horseshoe, its 
head the outside centre of the crosspiece, its 
foot the inside centre. Paderewski had person- 
ally arranged the seating: on his right sat Gib- 
son, at his left Jadwin; Mme. Paderewska was 
at the table’s head; according to the laws of 
precedence, the President of Poland was at her 
right, and at his right was the place that the 
Premier had given me. 

No word of any change in General Pilsudski’s 
attitude toward me and the Commission had 
at that time gone abroad, and all the official 
world gathered here still supposed him firm in 
his opposition tous. From my seat beside him, 
| saw many inquisitive eyes fixed on us, and 
showing their surprise at my sitting next to 
him. We were talking together, actually talk- 
ing without an exchange of blows! It was 
evident that everybody was wondering what 
passed between us. 

And what did? 

The terrible Chief of State was telling me, 
quite simply, the story of his adventurous life: 
how he had fought always for Polish liberty, 
how he had suffered imprisonment at Magde- 
burg. 
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“But even when there seemed no hope for 
either my country or me,” he declared, “I 
never lost my faith. A marvelous Gypsy 
palmist had assured me that | was destined to 
be dictator of Poland.” 

1 looked at him in amazement. It seemed 
incredible that this hardened soldier should be 
speaking seriously. 

“The palmist,’” he continued with the 
simplicity of a child, “found that the lines at 
the base of my right forefinger formed a star. 
That is a sure sign that the lucky bearer is to 
rise to mastery.” 

He held out his hand to me. | could almost 
hear the rustle of excitement among the watch- 
ing guests to whom, of course, his words were 
inaudible. 

The star was there. Then, naturally, | 
looked at my own right hand: it was there, too! 

“| have the mark as well as you,” | laughed, 
“but the nearest approach I ever made to a 
dictatorship was when the British were ex- 
pected to occupy Constantinople in 1915, and 
I was to be in control of the city during the 
interregnum between the departure of the 
Turks and the investiture by the British.” 

News of what we were doing sped down the 
table. Every guest looked unsuccessfully for 
a star in his own hand, and many came up to 
look at the General’s and mine. © 

Paderewski’s figure as he appeared at the 
dinner will always remain in my memory. 
Shoulder to shoulder with me sat Pilsudski, 
the man trained to fighting, and opposite was 
the Premier whose whole education had been 
directed toward the evoking of harmony. For 
years American music lovers had listened with 
rapt attention to the great virtuoso who, by 
his at once vigorous and delicate interpreta- 
tion of the many difficult and intricate classics, 
led all other artists. The fire and spirit 
that he put into his performances vitalized 
those great musical poems and enriched every 
listener. No room devoted to music was 
considered complete unless either on the 
walls or on the piano itself was a photo- 
graph of him in one of his striking attitudes, 
displaying that wonderful head with its fine 
high brow, from which flowed that magnificent 
shock of hair, and showing those fiery eyes 
whose expression had puzzled so many. The 
people saw in them not the dreamy artist 
living amid clouds of harmonies and etudes, 
but something unusually strong and deter- 
mined, something that betrayed a deeper 
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power, a broader conception, that ‘combined 
to captivate the observer and make him 
feel himself in the presence of unexplored 
and unused potentialities. 

Now I saw, seated here, this sheer genius, 
the unstarred master. He needed no mark on 
his palm, no divining Gypsy’s prophecy, to 
prove that he would excel in any sphere to 
which he might direct his talent. Twelve or 
fifteen years ago there was a picture painted 
of him and hung in the Lemberg Gallery: it 
showed him as Orpheus in Seneca’s “ Hercules 
Octavus,” quieting the wild beasts with -his 
lyre. It was of this that he irresistibly re- 
minded me that night. He had undertaken 
the almost impossible task of reconciling the 
contending factions of his native land, and was 
eliminating race hatred itself. From a chance 
post of vantage, I could not help watching the 
court he held during the reception that followed 
the dinner. It equalled that of Pilsudski. 
Princes and politicians vied with each other for 
a chance to approach him and to each he gave, 
with a perfect grace, an absorbed attention. 

The time now approached for our Commis- 
sion’s departure. Our investigations were 
ended, our work was done. We must consider 
our final decisions. 

There was no question whatever but that 
the Jews had suffered; there had been shock- 
ing outrages, of a sporadic character at least, 
resulting in many deaths and still more 
woundings and robberies, and there was a 
general disposition, not to say plot, of long 
standing, the purpose of which was to make the 
Jews uncomfortable in many ways: there was 
a deliberate conspiracy to boycott them econ- 
omically and socially. Yet there was also no 
question but that the reports of some of the 
Jewish leaders had exaggerated these evils. 

We found that, among the Jews, there was a 
thoughtful, ambitious minority who, sincere 
in their original motives, intensified the trouble 
by believing that its solution lay only in official 
recognition of the Jew as a separate nationality. 
They had seized on Zionism as a means to 
establish the Jewish nation. To them, Zionism 
was national, not religious; when questioned, 
they admitted that it was a name with which 
to capture the imagination of their brothers 
whose tradition bade them pray thrice daily 
for their return to the Holy Land. 

Pilsudski, in a moment of diplomatic aberra- 
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tion, had said that the Jews made a serious 
error in forcing Article 93; quoting that utter- 
ance, these Jewish Nationalists now asserted 
that neither the Polish Government, nor the 
Roumanian for that matter, ever would carry 
out the spirit of the Treaty concessions, and so 
they aimed at nothing short of an autonomous 
government and a place in the family of na- 
tions. Meanwhile they wanted to join the 
Polish nation in a federation having a joint 
parliament where both Yiddish and Polish 
should be spoken: their favorite way of express- 
ing it was to say that they wanted something 
like Switzerland, where French, German, and 
Italian cantons work together in harmony. 

Unfortunately, they disregarded the facts. 
In Switzerland, generally speaking, the citizens 
of French language live in one section, those of 
German language in another, and so on, where- 
as these aspiring Nationals, of course, wanted 
the Jews to continue scattered throughout 
Poland. They wanted this, and yet wanted 
them to have a percentage of representation in 
Parliament equal to their percentage in the 
entire Polish nation! Finally, they took no 
account of the desires of the Orthodox Jews, 
who form about 80 per cent. of their num- 
ber, who were content to remain in Poland 
and suffer for their religion if necessary, and 
whom the Polish politicians were already cod- 
dling and beginning to organize politically as a 
vote against the Nationalist-Zionists. 

The leaders of these Nationalist-Zionists 
were capable and adroit, but they were like 
walking-delegates in the Labor Unions, who 
had to continue to agitate in order to maintain 
their leadership, and their advocacy of a state- 
within-the-state was naturally resented by all. 
It was quite evident that one of the deep 
and obscure causes of the Jewish troubles in 
Poland was this Nationalist-Zionist leadership 
that exploited the Old Testament prophesies 
to capture converts to the Nationalist scheme. 

Here, then, was Zionism in action. We had 
seen it at first hand in Poland. | returned 
home fearful that, owing to the extensive 
propaganda of the Zionists, the American 
people might obtain the erroneous impression 
that a vast majority of the Jews—and not, as 
it really was; only a portion of the 150,000 
Zionists in the United States—had ceased 
considering Judaism as a religion and were 
in danger of conversion to Nationalism. 

















EXECUTIVE REFORMS AT WASHINGTON 


How President Harding’s Plans for Reorganizing the 
Administration of National Government Will Operate 


By DONALD WILHELM 


R. HARDING promised the tax- 
payers of the country a thorough- 
going reform in government. 
One phase of this reform has 
been achieved—budgetary re- 

form. Another phase—reclassification of all 
the Federal employees in Washington—is 
now assured. But the full-fledged conse- 
quences of these will not be apparent until the 
third—reorganization of the Office of the 
President and the 220 executive units under 
it—is achieved and the three phases working 
together have, like the seasons, passed one of 
themselves to achieve the fourth. 

Candidate Harding did not promise or 
prophesy this fourth. It would not have been 
politic for him to promise or prophesy the 
“reform’’—though he might discreetly have 
spoken of the “‘relief’’—of Congress! 

For there are two sides to this leading ques- 
tion, “ What is the matter with Congress?” 

But first let us look at the other side and at 
once put a finger on the following three con- 
clusions: 

I. Congress has without question in large 
measure suffered in popular estimation (this at 
a time when economic forces are organized to 
exert political pressure more potently than 
ever before and when there is a source of dis- 
quietude in the supposed decline of first-rate 
ability in all legislatures) not because Con- 
gress has been doing too little but in the main 
because it has, hurriedly, long been attempting 
too much. 

I]. It has long been attempting too 
much mainly because (I have the support of 
General Dawes in this) our Presidents as gen- 
eral managers of the biggest business in the 
world have heretofore, in matters of adminis- 
tration, been doing too little. Pending re- 
organization there are only forty employees, 
including messengers, in the White House 
offices, and these long have been concerned 
with very little except the relations of the Presi- 
dent to his party, the press, and the public. 





Ill. Therefore that precious equipoise or 
balance that once existed and was intended 
always to exist between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government has 
been confounded, and a premium, with no 
little patronage implied, has been put upon 
interference by legislators in executive business. 

Congress, rather than the President, has in- 
deed long been the business manager of the 
ponderous and loosely organized executive 
machine, though obviously it was intended to 
be and might better have been like a board of 
directors in a corporation. It has dominated 
nearly all of routine Washington. To choose 
a random illustration, turn to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, which, at last, thanks to 
the accomplishment of a phase of reorganiza- 
tion, is consolidated with all Federal activities, 
having to do with ex-service men, in the Veter- 
an’s Bureau. In the five years of the history 
of the Bureau of War Risk preceding this con- 
solidation, it received, in addition to personal 
and telephone calls made by Senators and 
Representatives, more than two and one-half 
millions of letters from Capitol Hill. And 
most of these letters were written or forwarded 
by Congressmen to tell this one of 220 execu- 
tive bureaus how its business should be run, 
and some carried threats of Congressional 
investigations or reprisals. 

Again, without a planning bureau such 
as every large modern organization em- 
ploys, Congress has written the charters of 
numerous new executive units. These char- 
ters have not been written in accordance with 
the suggestions of a central, forward-looking 
planning bureau in the White House offices, 
for there has been no such planning bureau. 
Instead, they have usually reflected the senti- 
ment or pressure of the hour and have been 
written and plastered on the executive ma- 
chine accordingly. Intrinsically they have 


not been the best charters in the world: thus 
the seeds of death were in the charter of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance at its birth. 
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Again, the Denman-Goethals deadlock during 
the war occurred because Congress had de- 
signed a two-headed organization without 
final authority anywhere. As a matter of fact 
a high commentary on the resourcefulness of 
Federal executives lies in the manner in which 
they have got on with one another amidst all 
manner .of administrative overlappings or 
other confusions. 

Then, having set up agencies, Congress has 
controlled them and the rest of the 220 execu- 
tive units—more than a score of which, like 
the Federal Trade, Civil Service, and Interstate 
Commerce Commissions, do not report to any 
Cabinet member—by the crude and laborious 
purse-string method. In some cases when this 
method has proved to be inadequate, Congress 
has calmly deserted its legislative duties in order 
to regulate executive activities directly. Thus, 
though the executive functions of the Senate 
are constitutionally concerned with only the 
confirmation of appointments made by the 
President and its duties in relation to treaties, 
Senator Smoot is now chairman of two com- 
mittees, one controlling funds used for public 
printing, the other allocating office space 
among the executive units. In other words, 
the amount, and in some instances the content, 
of printing desired by the executive units is in 
the direct control of a Senate committee. And 
if a bureau head wants to extend or move his 
office, he goes for authority, not to the White 
House, but to Capitol Hill. 

Now, obviously, whatever necessity there 
has been for someone in authority to step into 
the breach and take the responsibility for rou- 
tine matters for which the Presidents have 
rightly been responsible, Congress is a legisla- 
tive body! That it has plenty in its own legi- 
timate bailiwick to do, and that it is one of the 
most prolific legislative bodies in the world, 
can be suggested by a peep at what it has done 
can be suggested by a peep at the amount of 
legislative work it handled during the first 
session of the present rather misjudged ‘‘do- 
nothing” Congress. The Senate entertained 
and, for the most part, passed 178 simple, 15 
concurrent, and 137 joint resolutions; the 
House, 235 simple, 31 concurrent, and 226 
joint resolutions; in addition to numerous 
petitions and memorials. To pass 105 public 
laws—many of which required months of 
Committee work and days of floor debate— 
and a score of acts, the Senate handled 2,724 
and the House 9,283 bills. 
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These figures, when combined with the 
enormous drains on time such as Senators 
and Congressmen must give to the claims of 
constituents, suggest the reasons why fewer 
than might be desired of our ablest business 
and public men care to enter or remain in Con- 
gress; why virtually every Senator and Con- 
gressman would, in his candid moments, have 
done with every phase of patronage; why some 
Senators plead for an administrative code such 
as some of our most alert states have, to sim- 
plify the relations of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, why many Congressmen peti- 
tion for longer terms and why Congress is ripe 
for reform—or relief! 

It is an established fact, in other words, that 
fully half of the time of our National legislators 
goes, not to the development and careful re- 
finement of delicate points of legal policy, 
but to activities foisted upon them by what 
may be called the breakdown of the executive 
machine. 

But by way of proof of the need of relieving 
Congress, let us turnto the first of the ‘Harding 
reforms’’—fiscal reform—to the matter of ap- 
propriations. 

“The President,” Senator Smoot himself 
told me, “has hitherto had nothing to say about 
appropriations for the ten Departments and 
numerous independent agencies under him. 

“The estimates, heretofore, have always been 
made by the bureau heads, then sent to the 
Treasury. The Treasury had no authority to 
criticise or adjust them; it merely arranged 
them in the book of estimates—a very big 
book—and passed them on to Congress with 
its recommendation for appropriations. Then 
the House and Senate commenced investiga- 
tion of the real needs and the same people who 
had originally made the estimates came up 
here to the Capitol and told us almost without 
exception that it was absolutely necessary that 
we authorize the requests they themselves 
had made in the first place. Now, the es- 
timates were not correlated anywhere in the 
executive Departments; there was no executive 
pressure to keep them down. Nor were they 
correlated in Congress. Here numerous com- 
mittees handled them. Extravagance there- 
fore was unavoidable, abuses were inevitable. 
Deficiency appropriation bills have constituted 
an abuse that I have argued against for years. 
There ought to be none. Then, too, expecting 
a tussle of wits between the appropriation com- 
mittees and themselves, the bureau heads 











readily fell into the habit of asking for twice 
as much as they needed or expected to receive. 
Some six years ago, to illustrate, a bureau in 
the War Department pleaded for a large de- 
ficiency appropriation. It was absolutely nec- 
essary, its chief testified, that it should have 
this money. Its contracts had been let. It 
had to have this money! But that evening it 
so happened that one of our committee sat be- 
side this bureau head at dinner. Asked the 
result of our deliberations, our committee mem- 
ber said that we had knocked off forty per 
cent. of the chief’s estimate. ‘Well, we ex- 
pected that,’ the chief replied. ‘That will 
leave plenty.’ The next day we knocked off 
the rest and he got along.” 

It should be added, incidentally, that such 
direct contacts between the executive agencies 
and the appropriation committees have often 
worked to put a premium upon the gratuitous 
interchange of favors—a subtle kind of pat- 
ronage. The writer, who was at one time 
private secretary to a member of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, can testify to 
the truth of the old saying in Washington, 
“The bureau with the most friends on Capitol 
Hill wins!”’ 


NEW REFORMS 


UT the establishment of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the first of the current re- 
forms, has changed all this, even as the two 
other Harding reforms impending as this is 
written, will change it more. The budget re- 
form, which was of all three most important be- 
cause it well nigh makes the others imperative, 
has already gone a long way toward restoring 
the direct control and authority of the Presi- 
dent over the agencies beneath him and, by the 
same token, over their relations to Congress- 
men and Senators, individually and collec- 
tively. It has forced, by applying executive 
pressure, large economies in the current year. 
Interestingly, too, in accordance with the 
Budget Act, the Budget Bureau has furnished 
Congress with as precise an alternative budget 
—i é., one in which estimates are arranged by 
Departments instead of the usual order of ap- 
propriation bills—as our governmental cost- 
accounting and book-keeping methods permit. 
The significance of this alternative budget, 
which students of fiscal reform refer to as the 
more scientific, lies largely in the constructive 
reform that it inevitably will, if accepted, 
force upon Congress. In anticipation of it the 
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House has already concentrated all its appro- 
priation committees in the central Committee 
on Appropriations. The Senate is expected 
to do likewise. The result will be the com- 
plete correlation of estimates and appropria- 
tions in the two Chambers as well as in the 
Budget Bureau, a substantial diminishment 
in the time required to handle appropriation 
bills, and a gratifying amount of “relief” in 
work and in responsibility. In other words 
instead of 220 executive units bargaining across 
the legislative counter represented by the score 
of appropriation committees that hitherto 
existed, the business and the responsibility of 
spending public funds will fall on the Bureau 
of the Budget, with the President as its sponsor, 
and on the House and Senate appropriation 
committees, sponsored, of course, by Congress. 


The second of the Harding reforms has to do 
with personnel, therefore with the morale of 
the half million Federal employees. There are 
now hundreds of cases in Washington where 
workers in the same or neighboring offices 
receive, while doing the same kind of work, 
vastly different reward, without regard to the 
years of loyal service they have rendered. 
Thus, though the Post Office Department is 
better off than some others in respect to stan- 
dardization of salaries, laws provide that la- 
borers in the Washington City Post Office shall 
receive upward of $1350, while those doing the 
same kind of work just over the way, in the 
Post Office Department itself, receive a base 
salary of only $720, plus a bonus. And because 
the Post Office Department occupies part of 
the City Post Office building, it so happens 
that a foreman receiving $900 plus a bonus of 
$240 directs a gang of 25 men, some of whom 
receive upward of $1350. Again, the Chief 
Inspector of the Post Office Department re- 
ceives $4,000 a year yet his district inspectors 
receive $4,200; and the Chief Inspector of the 
Railway Mail Service was promoted from a 
district inspectorship where he received $4,200 
to an enormously more responsible place where 
he receives only $4,000. And such contrarities 
are everywhere! But for the purposes of this 
article, reclassification is of promise in that it 
standardizes salaries and, especially with refer- 
ence to technical men and women and execu- 
tives, improves salaries, removes from Con- 
gress the necessity of legislating for each group 
as a problem in itself, enlarges the power of the 
Civil Service Commission, and diminishes the 
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opportunities for interference by Congressmen 
and Senators, who can find better reason for 
saying to the office seeker, the bane of public 
men, “We cannot help you any more. As 
Postmaster-General Hays, former chairman of 
the Republican National Committee says, 
‘There’s no room for political influence or inter- 
ference in the choice of employees in a thor- 
oughly efficient Government.’ We'd like to 
help you, of course, though it has nearly al- 
ways been our experience that every time we 
help one man we make six enemies, who didn’t 
get the job.” 


“ REORGANIZATION ” 


HE third Harding reform is planned to go 

hand-in-hand with the others, answers 
to the same prevailing need of restoring the 
President to power over the tremendous and 
highly inferential activities carried on under 
him, and looks also to affording relief to Con- 
gress as an administrative factor. 

It is called reorganization. It means a 
thorough-going application of the established 
principles that like activities should be re- 
grouped in accordance with their major pur- 
pose, and that all identical or similar services 
should be grouped together. Thus the plans 
of the Administration look to the concentra- 
tion of the War and Navy Departments into a 
Department of Defense; the stripping out of 
the Treasury of all activities not directly con- 
tributing to the management of the fiscal affairs 
of the Government; the removal from the De- 
partment of the Interior of many activities, 
such as hospitals, not having to do with the 
public domain or with public works. The 
plans look to the concentration in the reor- 
ganized Department of the Interior of all 
activities having to do with the public domain 
on one hand and with public works and civil 
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engineering and like activities on the other 
hand. They contemplate the enlargement of 
the Department of Commerce, the rounding- 
out of the Department of Agriculture, the 
setting up of a new Department of Public 
Welfare in which would be gathered all Federal 
activities having to do with public health, the 
ex-service man, education, and so-called human- 
itarian efforts; the reduction of the number 
of independent agencies, etc. 


AIDS TO THE PRESIDENT 


HEN these plans are put into opera- 

tion, the President, who now has far less 
administrative help in his own office than is 
supplied the president of any typical business 
corporation, will have an administrative secre- 
tary and an administrative force or planning 
bureau to aid and supplement the Bureau of 
the Budget, which is only nominally in the 
Treasury and will continue to serve the Presi- 
dent directly with authority over all the De- 
partments and independent establishments. 
He will be kept amply informed and will be 
freer to devote himself—as Judge Gary as chair- 
man of the board of directors and chief execu- 
tive of the United States Steel Corporation, 
for instance, is able to do—to matters of large 
policy, confident that the numerous agencies 
under him are functioning with adequate guid- 
ance and encouragement. 

These three ‘“‘Harding reforms’’—the fiscal re- 
form, the reclassification of personnel, and the 
reorganization of the executive units—promise 
to be not only a means of relieving Congress, 
but, in large measure, imply the reconstruc- 
tion of both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government. Certainly they 
go a long way toward restoring the intended 
adjustment of the two branches each to the 
other. 














CLEVELAND ADOPTS 


THE MANAGER PLAN 


With “Proportional Representation” in the Election of the City Council. 


AST November when the people of Cleve- 
land adopted a charter amendment 
providing for the establishment of 
the Manager plan in conjunction with 
a council elected by proportional re- 

presentation, they committed themselves to 
the most advanced and significant experiment 
in American municipal history, and incidentally 
fixed the attention of the entire country upon 
this newest scheme of city government. Before 
Cleveland took the plunge, the Manager plan 
was quite generally regarded as a novelty that 
had been tried with varying degrees of success in 
the smaller cities and towns but was of doubt- 
ful suitability to the larger places; and pro- 
portional representation was a heresy, viewed 
as impractical, futile, dangerous, radical, or 
Bolshevistic according to the prepossessions 
of the holder of the opinion. But when Cleve- 
land, a city of 800,000 inhabitants wonderfully 
diversified racially, industrially, and socially, 
spoke in favor of both of these innovations, it 
became evident that if they succeed at all in 
Cleveland they are going to be of incalculable 
importance in the future development of mu- 
nicipal government. Indeed it has been sug- 
gested that if they can succeed in a city the size 
of Cleveland, there is no reason why they can- 
not be applied to the states; for very rarely are 
the problems of state government of greater 
magnitude and complexity than those of the 
larger cities. Therefore Cleveland has cap- 
tured the attention of all persons interested in 
public affairs, and many are wondering what 
happened in Cleveland and what it means. 
The adoption of the charter amendment in 
Cleveland was a comparatively quiet affair. 
It was but one of several issues before the people 
at the general election last fall, and although it 
evoked much interest, the amount of publicity 
it received during the campaign was hardly 
equal to that given to a ridiculous encounter 
between two of the mayoralty candidates which 
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tionary Experiment in ‘‘Democratic, Controlled Autocracy” in City Government 
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resulted in one being thrown out of the other’s 
office. But absence of noise should not be 
taken to indicate that there was no fight on the 
charter amendment. Silent it was, but be- 
cause silent weapons seemed to be preferred on 
both sides. From start to finish the amend- 
ment was opposed by an array of forces that 
seemed sufficient to defeat anything. The local 
machines of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties lined up against it; two of the 
three leading newspapers of the city opposed 
it; the Chamber of Commerce went on record 
against it; the city federation of labor adopted a 
hostile resolution; and five of the seven candi- 
dates for mayor declared themselves opposed 
to it. And yet it carried by a majority of 
nearly 20,000, a majority not simply of the 
votes cast on the amendment alone but of the 
highest aggregate vote cast in the election. 
How was it done? The answer may be sum- 
med up as follows: the exceptionally adroit 
campaign conducted by the supporters of the 
amendment, the stupid blunders of its oppon- 
ents, the disgusting character of the mayoralty 
campaign, and long-smouldering discontent 
with machine politics. 

The Manager amendment was presented on 
initiative petition by a body of citizens known 
as the Committee of One Hundred, represent- 
ing a wide variety of organizations and in- 
terests. The chief of staff of this committee 
(although he held the title of vice-chairman) 
was Dr. A. R. Hatton, who is a unique figure in 
the public life of Cleveland. Coming to the 
city some years ago to accept a professorship 
of political science in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, he quickly became an active leader in 
public affairs. In 1912 he was a candidate for 


Congress on the Progressive ticket; in 1913 he 
was a member of the charter commission which 
prepared the existing Cleveland charter; in 
1915 he was Progressive candidate for mayor, 
but withdrew before the election. 


For a num- 
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ber of years he has been in the service of the 
National Municipal League as field represent- 
ative and charter consultant, and probably 
has had a more extensive and varied ex- 
perience in municipal politics than any other 
individual in the country. Familiar with all 
of the cross-currents of Cleveland politics, a 
formidable debater, an expert draftsman, an 
effective writer, and fortified with the wide 
information of a scholar, Doctor Hatton was 
supremely qualified for leadership in this cam- 
paign. No small part of the success of the 
Manager campaign must be credited to his 
indefatigable labors and sound political judg- 
ment. 

But no one would admit more quickly than 
Doctor Hatton himself that his task was made 
easier by the stupidity of his opponents. They 
grossly underestimated the strength of the 
Manager movement and the political acumen 
of its leaders, and consequently were thor- 
oughly outgeneraled before they were aware of 
it. An even greater blunder, perhaps, was the 
endeavor to defeat the amendment by political 
chicanery; for in every instance attempted 
trickery not only was turned to the advantage 
of the amendment but also engendered sentiment 
adverse to its perpetrators. For instance, it 
was thought to bewilder the voters by bestow- 
ing upon the amendment a ballot title 
paraphrasing practically every section of it, 
but the typographical requirements of this title 
resulted in the Manager ballot being the largest 
used in the election, and consequently it was 
made easy for the backers of the amendment 
to instruct the voters to vote “Yes” on the 
largest ballot handed them. 

The opposition of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which came at a critical moment during the 
closing days of the campaign, also helped mat- 
erially to turn the tide in favor of the amend- 
ment. Although the city federation of labor 
had come out against the Manager plan, it did 
not have the unwavering support of the rank 
and file of organized labor, which was at- 
tracted by the proportional representation 
feature of the amendment and influenced by 
the fact that such labor leaders as Warren S. 
Stone and Max Hayes had enlisted in behalf 
of it. So when the Chamber of Commerce, 
the notorious champion of the open shop, took 
a stand against the Manager plan, labor became 
convinced that it was a good thing and worked 
and voted for it. 
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up during the most disgusting mayoralty cam- 
paign that Cleveland has experienced for many 
years also contributed greatly to the victory. 
Seldom has an electorate faced such an array of 
unpalatable alternatives as the mayoralty can- 
didates who entered the race in Cleveland last 
fall. It was a choice among evils, and thou- 
sands sensed that fact keenly. The Manager 
amendment promised to put an end to all such 
travesties, and scores of people suported it for 
that reason. 

To appreciate the revolutionary character of 
the new system, one must compare it with tra- 
ditional American ideas of government. For 
so long that there is scarcely any precedent to 
the contrary the American people have believed 
that their representatives in legislative bodies 
should be elected on a territorial basis; and the 
only issue has been as to the size of the terri- 
torial unit and the number of representatives 
to be chosen by each. But under the new 
Cleveland plan of government members of the 
Council are to be chosen by the Hare system 
of proportional representation, which aims to 
give representation to “interests’”’ rather than 
areas. What realignment of political forces 
will result from this altered basis of repre- 
sentation can better be imagined than described. 
Government will be conducted by the repre- 
sentatives of articulate and cohesive groups of 
voters, regardless of place of residence, and 
while this does not foreshadow class war or 
social upheaval, it does mean something en- 
tirely foreign to American experience. 

The second essential feature of the Cleveland 
system is that the voters surrender the right to 
choose their chief executive, and this also vio- 
lates a time-honored American political doc- 
trine. To entrust the executive headship of 
government to officials not chosen by the direct 
suffrage of the people has traditionally been be- 
lieved to bethe very negation of democracy. The 
Manager plan discards this principle entire- 
ly. This is doubtless un-American in the sense 
that it is unprecedented, but the experience of 
scores of municipalities smaller than Cleveland 
shows that it can scarcely be called undemo- 
cratic. But we have not only believed in this 
country that the Executive ought to be chosen 
by direct popular vote; we have also believed 
that it should be organized as an independent 
branch of government, not subject to legislative 
control. Indeed we have often exalted the Exec- 
utive to the extent that its independence has 
become irresponsibility. The Manager plan, 

















by contrast, places the Executive in complete 
subordination to the Council, and strives to pro- 
duce executive responsibility through continu- 
ous legislative control. The venerable doctrine 
of separation of powers is sunk without a trace. 

Under the new form of government, which 
becomes effective in Cleveland January 1, 1924, 
the citizen will go to the polls on election day 
and vote his first choice for a representative 
in the City Council, with the privilege of desig- 
nating a second, a third, and as many other 
alternative choices as he may wish to make. 
He will have the assurance, then, that if his 
first-choice candidate is not strong enough to 
win, his vote will not be lost but will be counted 
for the second or one of the other choices as the 
eventualities of the election may require. 
Theoretically, therefore, there will not be a 
voter in the city without a representative in the 
Council for whom he has voted, and the Council 
willtend to be aperfect mirrorof public opinion. 
Realizing the impossibility of selecting capable 
and experienced executives by popular vote, 
the voters have abolished the office of mayor, 
and have devolved upon the Council complete 
responsibility for governing the city and ad- 
ministrating its affairs; but the Council must 
exercise its administrative powers through a 
city manager whom it is obliged to appoint. 
The Council may go anywhere and pay any 
salary to secure a man competent for the job. 
There are no limitations upon its powers or 
responsibilities. There can be no passing the 
buck, because the Council not only has the 
power to appoint the manager but power to 
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remove him at any time. If, then, the council 
chosen by proportional representation faith- 
fully represents the electorate, it will want the 
kind of government that the majority of the 
voters want, and will have the power to get it. 
And what more can democracy demand? 

The city manager, after his appointment, is 
to have an absolutely free hand in the adminis- 
tration of city affairs, subject only to the re- 
moval power of the Council. Neither the 
Council nor any of its members may intervene 
to influence the manager’s choice of subordi- 
nates, his direction of them and his control of 
them. All dealings of the Council with the ad- 
ministration have to be through the manager. 
If the voters desire efficient and economical 
government (and we are to suppose that most 
of them do), they will not have to depend upon 
the fortuitous process of election to obtain a 
capable and experienced business head for the 
government. They will elect a council to act 
as their agent in selecting an executive, and 
that council will have full power to get a 
manager able to measure up to the require- 
ments of the position; and the manager will 
have all of the freedom of action necessary to 
enable him to make good. If the manager 
discharges his duties to the satisfaction of a 
majority of voters, the Council will not dare to 
remove him; but if he falls down on his job, 
the Council will not dare to protect him. Soit is 
believed that the Manager plan in combination 
with proportional representation is a big step 
toward the realization of that much-sought 
ideal, efficient democracy. 














LETTERS OF A HIGH-MINDED MAN — 





FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Friendship and Correspondence with Theodore Roosevelt 


N THE fall of 1905 Franklin Lane came 
back from a trip to Mexico and found his 
own picture confronting him on the first 
page of the first newspaper he saw. The 
caption under the picture said that he had 

been mentioned as member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

On November 13th, Lane wrote Mr. Edward 
B. Whitney: 

“My DEAR WHITNEY,— 

“] have just returned from a two months trip 
through Mexico, from the Rio Grande to 
Guatemala, and from the Gulf to the Pacific, 
and know nothing whatever concerning the 
Interstate Commerce Commissionership, save 
what I have seen in the papers since my return. 
ges I have not put myself in the position 
of soliciting, either directly or indirectly, this 
appointment; I have never even stimulated to 
a slight degree the activity of some of my 
friends on my behalf. There is some mis- 
giving in my own mind as to whether accep- 
tance of the position would be of benefit to me 
either politically or otherwise. I have no 
doubt the nomination for Governor can be 
mine next year without effort, and what the 
outcome of an election would be in 1906, even 





in a Republican state, is not now to be prophe- 
sied, in view of the somersaults in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania of a week ago. Of course 

it is a great opportunity to prove or disprove 
the capacity of this government to control 
effectively the corporations which seem de- 
termined to be its master. 

“It does look to me as if the problem of our 
generation is to be the discovery of some ef- 
fective method by which the artificial persons 
whom we have created by law can be taught 
that they are not the creators, the owners, and 
the rightful managers of the Government. The 
real greatness of the President’s policy, to my 
notion, is that he has determined to prove to 
the railroads that they have not the whole 
works, and the policy which they have fol- 
lowed is as short-sighted as it can be. It will 
lead, if pursued as it has been begun, to the 
wildest kind of a craze for government owner- 
ship of everything. Just as you people in 
New York City were forced, by the delin- 
quency and corruption of the gas combine to 
undertake the organization of a municipal 
ownership movement, so it may be that the 
same qualities in the railroads will create pre- 
cisely the same spirit throughout the country. 














“T appreciate thoroughly your position in 
New York [Hearst] knows public 
sentiment and how to develop it very well, 
and will be a danger in the United States, | 
am afraid, for many years tocome. He has 
great capacity for disorganization of any 
movement that is not his own, and an equal 
capacity for organization of any movement 
that is his personal property. He feels with 
the people, but he has no conscience. He is 
willing to do whatever for the minute the 
people may want done and give them what 
they cry for, unrestrained by sense of justice, 
or of ultimate effect. He is the great Ameri- 
can Pander. 

“Reverting again to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissionership. Do not 
in any way put yourself out regarding this 
matter. | am satisfied that the President 
will do just what he wants to do and just 
what he thinks right, without much respect 
to what anybody says to him, and | don’t 
want to bring pressure to bear upon him; 
but, of course, | want him to know that | 
have friends who think well of me. I am 
very appreciative of your offer and efforts, 
and hope that, whether | am given this position 
or not, I shall before very long have the op- 
portunity of seeing you in New York. 

“Very Sincerely, 
“FRANKLIN K, LANE.” 


Some time before this Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
and other men on the Pacific Coast who 
thought it important for their section that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have at 
least one member conversant with Pacific 
Coast conditions, had recommended Lane to 
President Roosevelt. Roosevelt had prom- 
ised Mr. Wheeler to appoint Lane when a va- 
cancy occurred. In the meanwhile the election 
of 1904 had taken place. The Republican 
party won an overwhelming victory. But, in 
Missouri, Francis M. Cockrell, who had served 
nearly thirty years in the Senate, was defeated. 
Not long after the election he called at the 
White House. Roosevelt went up to him and 
said: “Senator, if there is anything that I can 
give you that you want, name it and you shall 
have it.” Senator Cockrell answered: “I 
would like to be put on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” Roosevelt promised him 
the position on the spot and immediately ap- 
pointed him. When this news reached Cali- 
fornia Dr. Wheeler telegraphed the President 
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OR BUNKER HILL AND GETTYSBURG, 

1 THANK THEE. 
FOR NEW ORLEANS AND SANTIAGO, 
{ THANK THEE. 





FOR MY SHEATHED SWORD 
AND SILENT GUN, 
MY HOUSE UNSCATHED: 
MY BOY AT HOME, 
t THANK THEE. 


ye: /FOR AN HONOR THAT HAS BACKGROUND, 
FOR RESPECT NOT BORN OF FEAR, 

FOR AHEART THAT HATES INJUSTICE,- 

AND A WILLINGNESS TO FIGHT, 

| THANK THEE, 














reminding him of his previous promise. He 
received the following reply by wire: 

“Am exceedingly sorry. Had totally for- 
gotten my promise about Lane and have 
nothing to say excepting that I had totally 
forgotten it when Senator Cockrell was offered 
the position. I can only say now that I shall 
put him in some good position suitable to his 
great talents and experience when the chance 
occurs. Of course when | made the promise 
about Lane the idea of getting Cockrell for the 
position could not be in anyone’s head. This 
does not excuse me for breaking the promise 
which | should never have done, and of course 
if | had remembered it I would not have of- 
fered the position to Cockrell. I am very sorry. 
But as fortunately I have another term, I shall 
make ample amends to Lane later. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


Roosevelt was as good as his word. In 1905 
the President sent Lane’s name to the Senate 
for confirmation as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Immediately oppo- 
sition developed. At that time the Com- 
mission was composed of five members. There 
were two Republicans, two Democrats and a 
vacancy. If Lane, a Democrat, filled the 
vacancy the majority would have been Demo- 
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cratic. The Senate was Republican and did 
not share Roosevelt’s lack of partisanship in 
this particular. Moreover Lane was supposed 
to be radical, anyway as radical as Roosevelt. 
He had been known as a Roosevelt Democrat 
during his campaign for the Governorship 
in 1902, when in addition to being the Demo- 
cratic candidate he was the candidate of the 
Non-Partisan League. The Senate felt that 
Roosevelt and Lane both were far too radical. 
Moreover the conflict between the President and 
Congress which always develops in the latter 
part of any president’s term was showing signs 
of developing in 1905 and the Senate was rather 
inclined not to do anything which Roosevelt 
recommended. So Lane’s confirmation hung 
before the seats of the mighty. In these cir- 
cumstances it was suggested that he go to 
Washington to lobby for his confirmation. 

On December 9, 1905 he wrote to President 
Roosevelt: 

“My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT,— 

“| have not written you before because of my 
expectation that | would see you soon, but as 
there now seems some doubt as to immediate 
confirmation | will not longer delay expressing 
the deep gratification which the nomination 
gave me. You gave the one answer | could 
have wished to the whispered charge that | was 
bound by obligation of some sort to the rail- 
roads—a charge never made in any form here, 
not even in the hottest of my five campaigns. 
My honor stood pledge to you, by the very fact 
of my willingness to accept the post, that | 
was free, independent, self-owned, capable of 
unbiased action. And that pledge remains. 

“As to my confirmation it has been suggested 
that it was the customary and expected thing 
for me to go to Washington and help in the 
fight. This I feel | should not do and have so 
written to Senator Perkins and others. I do 
not wish to appear indifferent in the slightest 
degree to the honor you have done me or to the 
office itself, but | feel that you will appreciate 
without my setting them forth on paper the 
many reasons which hold me here. This is 
no time for an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner to be on his knees before a United States 
Senator or to be thought to be in that position. 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“FRANKLIN K, LANE.” 


In Roosevelt’s answer of Dec. 16, 1905, 
he said: 
“| thank you for your frank and manly letter. 


Franklin K. Lane 








It is just the kind of a letter ] should have ex- 
pected from you. You are absolutely right 
in refraining from coming here. | shall make 
and am making as stiff a fight as | know how 
for you. I think | shall carry you through; 
but of course nothing of this kind is ever cer- 
tain.” 

About this time Lane further outlined his 
position to President Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California and to William E. Smythe, 
[ex-Congressman from California] with his 
usual good humor and clarity of vision concern- 
ing the morals and proprieties of political life. 


To PRESIDENT WHEELER: 

“] wanted to tell you last night [December 
14, 1905] that I had written to the President 
thanking him for the confidence he had shown 
in me, and telling him that | did not think it 
was the right thing for me to go to Washington 
under present conditions. He may have a 
different notion in this respect, and of course | 
should be guided by his judgment. My view 
of the matter is that an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner can not ask or appear to solicit 
in any way the support of Senators who are or 
may be unfriendly to the President and his 
policy with respect to Interstate Commerce 
matters. I have no doubt that many of the 
Senators would be quite willing to let the 
President have the law if they could have the 
Commission. While there is no danger of this, 
I] certainly should not take any step which 
would give color to any such suggestion or 
surmise. 

Personally I should be most pleased to meet 
these critical gentlemen of the Senate and give 
them a very full account of my eventful career. 
But the fact that | am a Democrat could not 
be disproved by my presence in Washington, 
and | am not likely to apologize for what one 
of my kindly Republican critics calls “this 
error of his boyhood.” 1 am concerned in this 
matter because I do not wish to cause the 
President any embarrassment. He is fighting 
for far larger things than this appointment 
represents. He knows his own game, and | 
am quite willing to stand on a side line and 
see him play it to a finish, or get in and buck 
the centre if | am needed.” 


To Mr. SMYTHE: 

“According to the press despatches here I 
am regarded as something of a monster by the 
more conservative Senators, a sort of cross be- 
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tween Dennis Kearney and Eugene Debs with 
a little of Herr Most thrown in. No doubt, as 
you suggest, I could by personally appearing 
before some of these gentlemen satisfy them 
that I do not eat a railroad president for 
breakfast every morning. But | do not believe 
that it is the becoming thing for a man who has 
been nominated for so high and dignified a 
position to even give the appearance of solicit- 
ing Senatorial support, and | have written 
the President to this same effect.” 

The fight between Roosevelt and the Senate 
continued through the winter and spring of 
1906. It was finally compromised by the 
Senate’s accepting Lane after the Commission 
had been increased from the original five to 
seven members. Lane was in New York 
raising money to rebuild San Francisco after 
the fire when a telegram announced his 
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confirmation on June 
30th. 

From this time on Lane 
saw a good deal of Roose- 
velt in a rather intimate way 
for Lane rapidly became one 
of thestrongest personalities 
on the Commission and at 
that time the regulation of 
the railroads was one of the 
most vital questions before 
the public. 

On March 31, 1907, Lane 
wrote to President Wheeler: 

“During these days of 
panic in Wall Street, the 
President has called me in 
often and shown in many 
ways that he in no way re- 
grets the appointment you 
urged. I have been much 
interested in studying him 
in time of stress. He is one 
of the most resolute of men 
and at the same time en- 
tirely and altogether reason- 
able. No man | know is 
more willing to take sug- 
gestion. No one leads him, 
not even Root, but no one 
need fear to give suggestion. 
He lives up to his legend, so 
far as | can discover, and 
that’s a big order. 

“The railroad men whoare 
wise will rush to the sup- 
port of the policies he will urge before the next 
Congress, or they will have National ownership 
to face as an immediate issue, or a character of 
regulation that they will regard as intolerable. 

“You will be here again soon and | hope that 
you will come directly to our house and give 
us the pleasure of a genuine visit. 

“Remember me, if you please, to Mrs. Wheeler 
and to Miller [Adolph Miller, now a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board] when you see 
him.” . 


© Harris & Ewing 


Although Lane was perhaps the most vig- 
orous exponent of the public’s rights, he was 
not destructive-minded, as some of the Sena- 
tors and railroad men had assumed. Lane’s 
work on the Commission was of vital impor- 
tance to the country, for the decisions he 
made were of the most far-reaching effect. 
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THE LANE HOME ON PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Where Franklin K. Lane was born 


These problems appeared in the decisions of 
the Commission and not much in his corres- 
pondence. His attitude toward the work of 
the Commission was well expressed in a maga- 
zine article entitled ‘‘What | am Trying to Do,”’ 
which he wrote in 1913, and in which he said: 

“What are we of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission trying to do? 

“We are seven, but we work as one. It 
would be hard to find seven men who differ 
more in temperament, in training, or in type of 
mind than Mr. Clements, of Georgia, Mr. 
Prouty, of Vermont, Mr. Clark, of lowa, Mr. 
Harlan, of Illinois, Mr. McChord, of Kentucky, 
Mr. Meyer, of Wisconsin, and the writer. We 
differ as one leaf from another in our political 
sympathies. Often we do not arrive at our 
conclusions from the same strategic angle. 
Yet I believe that no other group of men labors 
for the Government with more singleness of 
purpose than does this Commission, and, what- 
ever divergences of opinion may arise as to the 
right construction of the law or the true bearing 
of a body of facts, every member of the Com- 
mission works with the conscious pride that the 
judgment of his colleagues is an honest judg- 
ment, one born of conviction and undirected 





by any sinister influence.. Furthermore, this 
confidence and this spirit work down through 
examiner, accountant, agent, and clerk, so that 
our force is one that gives itself with fine en- 
thusiasm to the public service, in an earnest 
effort to solve one of the most intricate and 
intimate problems of our time. 

“In this experiment we are trying above all 
to be practical; to work with facts; to make 
progress that will be real; to avoid the pitfalls 
that befall the doctrinaire; to deal with the 
problem of the day as an isolated case and yet 
endeavor that it shall be so dealt with as to 
bring it into harmony with a far-sighted plan 
that will make for continuity of railroad policy 
and for the authority of sound sense and public 
spirit in the conduct of railroad affairs. If wise. 
we are not to be terrorized by our own prece- 
dents or those of the railroads themselves; less 
than a century of experience is too short a time 
within which to say the final word upon an) 
problem of railway economics. And _ con- 
stantly there is this all-important factor to be 
safeguarded; the self-respecting, self-asserting. 
risk-taking, personal initiative of the railroad 
man whose imagination and experience must be 
sympathetically brought into public service if 











the whole scheme of regulation is to become 
more than a flat code of lifeless rules.”’ 

In the spring of 1910, Roosevelt was return- 
ing from Africa. On April 29th, Lane wrote: 
“My DEAR Mr. RoosEvELT,— 

“Mr. Kellogg [now Senator from Minnesota] 
tells me that he expects to see you in Europe, 
and | avail myself of his offer to carry a word 
of welcome to you, inasmuch as | must leave 
for Europe the day 
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of the feeling of the people that their opinions 
and desires are not sufficiently consulted, and 
they are suspicious of everything and every- 
body that is not open and frank with them. 

“Outside of a few of the larger states the 
entire country is insurgent, and insurgency 
means revolt against taking orders. The 
prospect is that the next House will be Demo- 
cratic [this prophecy came true], but the 
Democrats apparently 





after your arrival in 
New York, the Presi- 
dent having appointed * 
& meas a delegate to the 
]_ International Railway 
Congress at Berne. 
“The country is 
awaiting you = anxi- 
ously—not out of mere 
curiosity to know what 
your attitude will be, 
but to lead it, to give 
it direction. ‘The pub- 
lic opinion which you 
developed in favor of 
the “square deal” is 
stronger to-day than 
when you left, and 
our personal following 
is larger to-day than 
it ever has been. There 
is no feeling (or if there 
is any it is negligible) 
that the President 
[Taft] has been con- 
1 sciously disloyal to the 
policies which you in- 
augurated or to his 
public promises. He is 
patriotic, conscientious, and lovable. This 
was your own view as expressed to me, and 
this view has been confirmed by my personal 
# experience with him. It is also, | believe, the 
judgment of the country at large. But the 
people do not feel that they control the Gov- 
ernment or that their interests will be safe- 
guarded by a relationship that is purely 
diplomatic between the White House and 
Congress. In short, we have a new conscious- 
ness of democracy, largely resulting from your 
administration, and it is such that the char- 
acter of government which satisfied the people 
of twenty years ago is found lacking to-day. 
Practically all of the criticism to which this 
administration has been subjected arises out 

















lacka realization of the 
many problems upon 
which the country is 
divided: Their success 
would not indicate the 
acceptance of any pos- 
itive programme of 
legislation; it would be 
a vote of lack of confi- 
dence in the Republi- 
can party because it 
has allowed apparent 
party interest to rise 
superior to public 
good. The prospect is 
that every measure 
which Congress will 
pass at this session 
will be wise and in line 
with your policies, but 
the people do not feel 
that they are passing 
the bills. 

“| have presumed 
tosay this much, think- 
ing that perhaps you 
would regard my opin- 
ion as entirely un- 
biased, and in the hope 
that | might throw some light upon what | re- 
gard as the fundamental trouble which has to 
be dealt with. Whether you choose to reénter 
political life or not, men of all parties desire 
your leadership and will accept your advice as 
they will that of none other. 

“Pardon me for this typewriting, but | 
thought that you might prefer a letter in this 
form which you could read, to one in my own 
hand which you could not read. 

“Believe me, as always, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“FRANKLIN K. LANE.” 





Courtesy of Gilbert Grosvenor 
LANE IN THE PULPIT 
That once was occupied by his father 


As the ‘Taft administration grew more and 
more to represent conservatism, if not stand- 
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patism in the popular mind, Lane’s thoughts 
kept reverting to Roosevelt and his position 
in the rather confused political situation. On 
December 20, 1911, he wrote Roosevelt: 


“My DEAR COLONEL,— 

“1 have been thinking over what was said 
yesterday, and I am going to presume upon my 
friendship and, I may say, my affection for 
you to make a sug- 


Franklin K. Lane 





absolutely with you that | have no business 
under any circumstances to accept any such 
call, even in the greatly improbable event of its 
coming, unless | am convinced that the need 
is national, a need of the people and not merel\ 
a need of the party. But as for considering my 
own chances in any such event, my dear fellow 
| simply would not know how to go about it. 
| am always credited with far more politica! 
sagacity than | reall) 





gestion: 

“Even though the 
call comes from a 
united party and 
under circumstances 
the most flattering, 
do not accept it un- 
less you are con- 
vinced of two things: 
(1) that you are 
needed from a na- 
tional standpoint and 
not merely from a 
party standpoint; (2) 
that you are certain 
of election. 

“Sacrifice for one’s 
country is splendid, 
but sacrifice for one’s 
party is foolish. You 
must feel assured be- 
fore acceding to the 
call, which | believe 
will certainly come, 
that it is more than 
party-wide, and that 
it is sufficiently 
strong to overcome 
the trend toward 
Democratic success. If | were asked | would 
say that | think both of these conditions are 
present—that the desire to have you again is 
much broader than any party and so large that 
it would insure your victory;—but no man is 
as wise a judge of these things as the man him- 
self whose fortunes are at stake. ° 

“Thanking you again for the pleasure of a 
luncheon, believe me, as always, 

“Faithfully yours, 
“FRANKLIN K. LANE.” 


Roosevelt’s answer [December 21st] con- 
tained the following characteristic passages: 


“That is a really kind and friendly letter 
from you, and | appreciate it. Now I agree 








possess. | act purely. 
on public grounds. 
and then this proves 
often to be good pol- 
”. i ae ae 
I do not want to be 
President again, | am 
not a candidate, | 
have not theslightest 
idea of becoming a 
candidate, and | do 
not for one moment 
believe that any such 
condition of affairs 
will arise that would 
make it necessary to 
consider my accept- 
ing the nomination. 
But as for the effect 
upon my own per- 
sonal fortunes | 
would not know how 
to consider it, be- 
cause | would not 
have the vaguest idea 
what the effect would 
be, except that ac- 
cording to my own 
view it could not but 
be bad and unpleasant for me personally. From 
the personal standpoint | should view the nomi- 
nation to the Presidency as a real and serious 
misfortune. Nothing would persuade me to take 
it, unless it appeared that the people really 
wished me to do a given job, which | could not 
honorably shirk.”’ 





DUTT 
Courtesy of Gilbert Grosvenor 
THE CHURCH ON PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Where Lane’s father preached 


But conditions arose which persuaded Roose- 
velt to enter the Presidential race again. In 
1912 he ran as the leader of the Progressive 
party. Soon after Wilson announced that 
Lane was to be his Secretary of the Interior, 
Roosevelt, with characteristic sportsmanship 
and friendship for Lane, wrote his congratula- 
tions, to which Lane answered: 
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entire race, owning a thou- 
sand million dollars’ worth 
of property, and have tooffer 
a salary of $5,000 a year! 
“1 hope that you will feel 
free to give me the benefit 
of any advice as to the con- 
duct of my department that 
may happen to come to you 
out of your great experience. 
“As always, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“FRANKLIN K. LANE.” 


Somewhat more than a 
year later, the war having 
broken out meanwhile, 
Roosevelt wrote Lane an- 
other congratulatory letter. 
Lane’s mind had never 
turned towards war as a 
means of national advance- 
ment, but it did not shrink 
from contemplating a war 
for national defence or na- 
tional honor. By the fall 
of 1914 Lane became a little 
impatient with the Pharisai- 
cal attitude of some of the 
Pacifists who constantly re- 
iterated how much holier 
the United States was than 
the nations in Europe who 
were fighting for their free- 
dom and existence. In this 
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President of the University of California, at the time he suggested to 
Roosevelt the desirability of appointing Lane to the Interstate Commerce mood he wrote the follow- 


Commission ing lines: 


“Washington, March 24, 1913. For Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, 





“My DEAR COLONEL,— 

“| have received a great many hundred 
letters, but I think | can honestly say that no 
other one has given me the pleasure that yours 
has. I am struggling hard to get the reins of 
this six-horse team in my hands, and every 
day I feel more acutely the weight of the 
responsibility that I bear. The last few 
weeks have been put in being interviewed by 
Senators and Congressmen who wish to name 
men for the few positions in the office. It has 
been rather enjoyable, and they have been 
fair and by no means peremptory. The 
hardest place | have to fill is that of Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. How absurd to 
try to get a man to handle the interests of an 


| thank Thee. 
For New Orleans and Santiago, 
| thank Thee. 
For my sheathed sword, 
And silent gun, 
My home unscathed 
My boy at home, 
| thank Thee. 


For an honor that has background, 
For respect not born of fear, 

For a heart that hates injustice, 
And a willingness to fight, 
| thank Thee. 


They evoked an immediate response from 
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Colonel Roosevelt who said 


in a letter of 
November 30, 1914: 


“That’s a mighty fine poem on Uncle Sam’s 
Thanksgiving! 
chance to see you some time. 

“TI do not know Mr. Garrison and perhaps 
he would resent my saying that I think he has 
managed his department excellently; but if 
you think he would not resent it, pray tell him 
so. I hear nothing but good of you—but if | 
did hear anything else | should not pay any 
heed to it.” 


To which Lane replied: 


“Washington, December 3, 1914. 
“My DEAR COLONEL,— 

“| have just received your note of November 
30th, and | am very much gratified at your 
reference to my Thanksgiving lines. You 
may be interested in knowing that the Home 
Club, before which | read these lines, is an 
institution that I organized since becoming 
Secretary, for the officers and employees of my 
Department. We have the old Schuyler 
Colfax house on Lafayette Square near the 
White House. Our initiation fee is one dollar 
and the dues are fifty cents a month. We pay 
$4,000 a year rental, have furnished the house 
very handsomely, and have some sort of enter- 
tainment at the house every night. We are 
organizing a system of codperative buying, 
which promises well. I enclose a little card 
descriptive of the club. 

“You may rest assured that | shall convey 
your message to Mr. Garrison, and | know 
he will be just as pleased to receive it as | am 
in being able to carry it. — 

“. . . The work of the Department 
keeps me pretty close to my desk, so that | 


Franklin kK. Lane 


I wish you would give me the © 


The next instalment of the Letters of Franklin K. Lane give his comments on President Wilson 
and the campaign of 1912, his opinions on his appointment to the Secretaryship of the Interior 
and his experiences in working with President Wilson up to 1917.—The Editors. 





have few opportunities of getting away from 
Washington. | certainly shall not let a chance 
of seeing you go by without taking advantage 
of it. 
“Cordially yours, 
“FRANKLIN K. LANE.” 


Soon after this Colonel Roosevelt became an 
outspoken critic of the Administration of 
which Lane was a member and under these 
circumstances their correspondence languished 
although their mutual respect and friendship 
remained. When Roosevelt died Lane wrote 
to a friend: 

a I] am terribly broken up over 
Roosevelt’ s death. He was a great and a good 
man, a man’s man, always playing his game in 
the open. 

og I loved old Roosevelt because he 
was a hearty, two-fisted fellow with guts. The 
only fault I ever had to find with him was that 
he took defeat too hard. He had a sort of 
‘divine right’ idea, but he was a bully fighter 
and | went to his funeral and have jecined in 
mass meetings in his memory, which | suppose 
is all | can do to give him credit. Of course, 
he said a lot of things that were unjust and 
unjustifiable, but if a fellow doesn’t make a 
damned fool of himself once in a while, he 
wouldn’t be human.” 


Nor did he limit his appreciation of Roose- 
velt to attending mass meetings. In a letter 
dated May 20, 1919, he says: 

“| have already planned for a lasting 
Roosevelt memorial in the creation of a park 
in California to bear Colonel Roosevelt's 
name.” Partisanship never made Lane un- 
generous, nor did politics becloud his judg- 
ment of men. 
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Chief Signal Officer of the United States Army, and by Dr. Louis Coben, consulting engineer. 
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HIS world is now just one tenth of a 

second wide. Wireless has done it. 

Man has touched the ether waves 

with the perturbations of his restless 

spirit, and within the winking of an 
eye, by man-made receptive nerves, at the 
Antipodes his brothers hear his speech. At 
last the world is one chamber, where no man, 
however remote in the flesh from other men, 
is beyond the sound of the voices of his fellows. 
If the inventions of present daily use had been 
in existence in their time, Robinson Crusoe on 
his lonely island, Columbus in his caravel, 
Caesar in Britain, even Dante in the remotest 
Hell, could have heard the gossip of London, 
the weather report in Genoa, the chariot-racing 
results in Rome, and the voice of the lost Bea- 
trice. As it is, boys in New Jersey are talking 
to boys in Scotland; milady at her breakfast 
table is receiving word of the morning’s bar- 
gains at the emporiums; farmers pause in the 
furrow to get from the air the market report 
from New York; farmers’ wives at their evening 
fireside knitting, listen to grand opera in 
Chicago; trainmen talk to dispatchers many 
miles away; explorers, a year’s travel distant 
in the Antarctic, hear Bordeaux telling Mel- 
bourne that the Pope in Rome is dead. 

These things are done by wireless. The de- 
mand for wireless apparatus has swamped the 
manufacturers of electrical supplies—one of 
the gréatest companies in the world has fifteen 
million dollars’ worth of unfilled orders on its 
books and refuses to accept more business till 
it catches up. Many thousands of amateurs 
in this country own sending and receiving sets, 
and hundreds of thousands more own receiving 
sets only. Business men are adding their 
wireless call number and wave length to their 
letter heads. The governments of the world 


are calling a great international conference to 
allot to each nation its share of the viewless 
highways of the ether. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are being invested in powerful send- 
ing stations in every region of the globe, to 
bind every race of people into this network of 
human communication. The art of wireless, 
on its technical side, is advancing so rapidly 
that even experts find it impossible to keep 
abreast of its daily advance. The dreams of 
twenty years are realized over night, and the 
impossibilities of yesterday were accomplished 
a half an hour ago. What to-morrow may be? 
—Why, anything you can stretch vour imagin- 
ation to conceive may be in your hands next 
week. A receiving set to carry about on your 
personr—it’s as good as done, now—you will 
soon have it in the form of a cane. Your 
automobile equipped to send and receiver— 
it’s already been done—in a few weeks it will 


be less clumsy and anybody can buy it. And 
so it goes. 

What, then, about wireless? What is its 
probable future development? What is it 


going to do to existing telephones and cables? 
Is it going to make possible the wireless trans- 
mission of power? Is there any limit to its 
development? What is wireless? 

That last question, once answered, answers 
all the rest. Once you realize what wireless 
really is, your own imagination will tell you 
what can be done with it—and the exercise of 
your imagination upon its possibilities becomes 
one of the most fascinating occupations of 
leisure moments. This article will attempt to 
tell, in language that anybody can understand, 
what wireless is. A few technical terms will 
be necessary, but these in turn will be simply 
explained. 

Wireless is the sending and receiving of 








A SIMPLIFIED SENDING 

“STATION” 

The cylinder is a device to re- 

place the present elaborate out- 

door “umbrella” of sending 

antenne. It can be operated 

from an automobile or a rail- 
road train 


A “ROLLING PIN” WIRELESS 
RECEIVER 


Now being perfected by the 
United States Signal Corps, 
and likely soon to make avail- 
able a receiving set that can 
be carried as a cane by any 
pedestrian 





EXPERIMENTS TO 
ELIMINATE “STATIC” 
The concentric cylinders at the 


right of the picture are parts 
of a device that promises to 
remove the interruptions now 
experienced from “static” in- 
terference. The man in uni- 
form is Major-General George 
O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer 
of the U. S. Army and in- 
ventor of “wired wireless.” 
The other man is Dr. Louis 
Cohen, technical expert and an 
important contributor: to. the 
solution of “static” problems 


A MODERN RECEIVING 
STATION 


The “cobweb” device on the 
table replaces the outdoor 
“umbrella” antenne, and not 
only receives messages from 
the Antipodes, but, by its 
faculty of receiving electro- 
magnetic impulses most clearly 
when pointed directly toward 
their source, has made possible 
the location of ships lost in the 
fog at sea 








DR. LEE DE FOREST 


Whose invention of the “three-electrode vacuum tube,” which looks like an 
incandescent light globe, is the most important advance yet made in wireless. 
It perfected the sending, the receiving, and the relaying of wireless mes- 
sages, as well as made possible long distance messages by ordinary telephone. 


electromagnetic waves through the ether. 
That sounds forbidding, but wait a bit. Just 
think of the ether as space and youwill come close 
enough to the facts for all practical purposes. 
Remembering only that spa-e includes the 
interstices between the molecules that make 
up the atoms of matter—so that space includes 
your own body and brick walls and the earth 
and everything else that is tangible, as well as 
that more familiar intangible space between 
the sun and the earth. 

Wireless, then, is man’s control of electro- 
magnetic waves in the ether. But what are 
electromagnetic waves? Briefly, they are dis- 


turbances traveling through ether or space. 
see electro- 


When you see sunlight, you 
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magnetic waves, at such a 
number of vibrations per 
second that they are per- 
ceptible to your sense: 


through your eyes. And 
when you feel heat from a 
stove, these again are 
electromagnetic waves, a 
such a number of vibrations 
per second that they are be- 
low the range of your vision 
and are perceptible to your 
senses only through your 
sense of feeling or touch. 
But both light and heat are 
exactly the same thing, 
namely, electromagnetic 
waves. The only difference 
between them is that the 
lengths of the waves are dif- 
ferent. The wave-length 
of light is almost inconceiv- 
ably short—about one fifty- 
thousandth of aninch. The 
wave-length of heat is longer 
—about one ten-thousandth 
of an inch. Now, wireless 
is exactly the same thing as 
light and heat, except that 
its wave-length is immensely 
longer—anywhere from 100 
feet to 20 miles. 

The discovery of wireless, 
then, amounts to this: Man 
has discovered that he can 
artificially create disturb- 
ances in the ether which 
are periodic in character 
and of such great wave- 
length that they can be distinguished (me- 
chanically) above the multitude of shorter 
heat-waves and light-waves, and so he can use 
them to signal to other men anywhere on the 
earth. In practice, this signaling takes the 
mechanical forms of reproducing human speech 
(the wireless telephone) or human rappings on 
a piece of metal (the wireless telegraph.) 

The great variety of wave-lengths that can 
be used in wireless is what gives it its vast 
possibilities for usefulness. These wave-lengths 
vary in present practice from approximately 200 
feet up to 20 miles. By mechanical means too 
complicated for description here, men have been 
able to “tune” their receiving instruments so 
that they will detect only the ether waves that 
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WIRELESS USED BY THE FOREST SERVICE 
To transmit messages to the rangers, to fight fires, and for other forest patrol uses 


are 600 feet long or 1500 feet long or 2 miles 
long, or whatever other length they may choose 
for the moment. By this tuning process, the 
“wireless ear” becomes deaf to all other waves, 
even though myriads of other waves are at the 
same time disturbing space. It is a result of 
this power of selection that great stations, ljke 
the new one at Port Jefferson, Long Island, 
can send out its messages in long wave-lengths 
that can be heard around the world, without 
interfering with the amateurs in Brooklyn who 
want to talk on very short wave lengths to New 
York. This art of selective receiving has been 
perfected only to a limited extent. No means 
has been devised for separating wave lengths 
of 200 feet from wave-lengths of 201 feet. But 
it is possible to distinguish waves of 200 feet 
from waves of 202 feet—in other words, dif- 
ferences in length of 1 per cent. or greater can 
be detected and waves of this length excluded. 
As the wave lengths increase in size, these 
perceptible gaps become larger—for example, 
a station sending out waves of 10,000 feet 
length would interfere with other stations send- 
ing waves of more than 9,900 or less than 
10,100. As it is waves of these greater 
lengths that are used in transmitting over long 





distances, an interesting controversy has arisen 
between the nations of the world over the right 
to use certain wave lengths. For example, 
wireless is enormously important to the British 
Government as a means of maintaining unin- 
terrupted communication, especially in time 
of war, with its possessions scattered all over 
the surface of the globe. The distances that 
separate these possessions are great: the wire- 
less waves used to connect them must be long. 
Shall the British Government, for messages of 
this type, be allotted a certain range of wave- 
lengths, or has the United States a valid counter 
claim in view of the distance of Manila from 
Washington? 

Similar conflicts arise between the trans- 
Atlantic commercial stations like those at 
Bordeaux, France, and Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, and the military authorities who wish 
to use waves of approximately the same length; 
while ship owners bring a third element into 
the difficulty, with their problem of maintaining 
communication with their ships in mid-ocean. 
It almost looks as if there were not enough 
avenues in space to take care of all the de- 
mands upon it for wireless traffic. Asa result 
of these perplexities, the governments of the 
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“IT CAN T BE DONE’ —HE DID IT 


This amateur, A. W. Sturr, of Belleville, N. J., recently : he 
talked to Scotland with the short wave-lengths to which _ trol, and can be picked up by any receiving 
amateurs are limited 


world will hold, in the near future, an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of ar- 
riving at agreements to allot to each nation 
and to each interest within each nation its 
available share of the “ether highway.” 
These difficulties will doubtless be further 
removed by advances in the technical art 
of wireless itself, as a result of which it may 
ultimately be possible to detect waves 
within a very much smaller variation of 
length than is at present possible. A single 
invention might conceivably multiply the 
present avenues of communication by two, 
or even by ten. 

By looking at wireless from an entirely 
different angle than the foregoing, one may 
visualize further its possibilities and its 
limitations. There are at present two en- 
tirely distinct kinds of wireless transmis- 
sion. One is called “universal” wireless 
and follows the method originated by 
Marconi; the other is popularly known as 
“wired-wireless”’ and is based upon the 
scientific work of Major-General George O. 
Squier of the United States Army. First 
let us describe “universal”’ wireless. 

Universal wireless is sent out by a me- 





chanical device which, with the aid of a 
powerful electric current, produces electro- 
magnetic waves in space (or the ether) of 
predetermined and uniform wave length. 
The signaling with these waves is done by 
controling the space of time between which 
these electrical impulses are imparted to 
the ether. By varying these fragments of 
time the operator obtains the effect of dots 
and dashes of the Morse telegraphic code, 
or, in the wireless telephone, modulation 
is effected by the human voice. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, however, of this 
method of sending is that the electrical im- 
pulse from the sending instrument is im- 
parted to the surrounding ether with equal 
intensity 7m every direction. The transmit- 
ting instrument becomes (in fact as well as 
by analogy) a miniature sun, spreading its 
invisible rays throughout the universe in 
straight lines in every direction from the 
pulsating source. Thus every message sent 
out by universal wireless is “ broadcasted.”’ 
That is, it is simply projected in every 
direction into the ether without any con- 





THE ENTHUSIASTIC AMATEUR 


He does not make the great inventions in wireless, but 

he is doing more than anybody else to improve the 

practical utility of wireless by discovering new possi- 
bilities in existing apparatus. 
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instrument on any part of the earth’s sur- 
face that is attuned to receive its particular 
vibration. A moment’s thought will indi- 
cate the amazing delicacy of these receiving 
instruments, when one imagines the incal- 
culably small percentage of the original out- 
going impulses which is received at any one 
spot. For example, try to conceive what 
percentage of the light which pours in splen- 
dor and with terrific energy from the sun 
you are receiving when you hold the palm 
of your hand to the light. In present wire- 
less practice, 100 trillion times as much 
energy is required to transmit a message 
across the Atlantic Ocean as is required to 
receive it on a delicate instrument at the 
far side. 

As all the great wireless stations designed 
for international communication are oper- 
ated by the universal system, two limita- 
tions upon its use at once become obvious. 
The first is the enormous expense of pro- 
viding the tremendous electrical energy 
required to transmit its messages; the 
second is the lack of secrecy. First the 
element of cost: To erect a sending station 
like the one at Port Jefferson, with its great 


AN AMATEUR STATION 


Thousands of these are located all over the 
country, and some of them are surprisingly complete 
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AN AMATEUR’S AERIAL 


This cumbersome apparatus is rapidly being improved 


Already new devices have been perfected to do 


the work with much simpler arrangements 


steel masts 400 feet high and its miles of 
wire for antennae, calls for an initial capital 
outlay of about 13 million dollars. To oper- 
ate this station calls for a continuous out- 
lay of a large sum of money to cover the 
cost of energy supply that is required. For 
these reasons, there is at present no occasion 
to suppose that wireless will supplant the 
cable for transoceanic communication. A 
cable across the Atlantic Ocean can be laid 
for approximately the cost of two radio 
stations which would be required for inter- 
communication; and, once laid, requires 
practically no expense, electrically, for 
operation, as messages which proceed by 
wire use an almost infinitesimal amount of 
energy. The cable has, besides, the great 
advantage of privacy. Wireless can be 
read by all the world; a cable message 
only by the operators at either end of the 
lines. Wireless, then, is an enormously 
valuable supplementary service; it will 
probably not eliminate cables. 

For the same reasons it is unlikely that 
wireless will supplant, on land, either the 
telegraph or the telephone. Here again the 
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WIRELESS AT HOME FOR THE CHILDREN 


Public school instruction by wireless also, making lectures by the most skilful teachers available 
to pupils in the remotest rural schools, is an early probability in the extension of radio uses 


elements of cost and privacy will control. The 
initial cost of installing telephone wires is indeed 
a heavy expense. But the cost of operation is 
relatively small. The item of energy cost is 
entirely negligible. And, of course, the essence 
of the utility of the telephone is its privacy. 
It is no more desirable to have business. and 
personal conversations shared by the public 
than to have your private thoughts so shared. 

Nevertheless, both land telephony and land 
telegraphy are already enormously indebted to 
wireless: but not to “universal” wireless. 
General Squier’s discovery of so-called “wired- 
wireless”’ has revolutionized these two arts. 
To make this clear it will be necessary to go 
back again for a moment into simple techni- 
calities. 

For many years after Marconi’s discovery of 
universal wireless it was assumed by all scien- 
tists (and naturally therefore by the practical 
men in the business) that wireless communica- 
tion and wired communication were two 
wholly separate and unrelated arts. Thev 
simply took this idea for granted—as a fact 
that needed no reflection or disproof. It was 
a characteristic example of the inertia of the 


human mind, which so easily falls into a groove 
and insists upon traveling along that groove 
without thought of its relation to other grooves. 
Wireless men went on trying to improve uni- 
versal wireless, and wire men went on trying to 
improve wired communication. It never oc- 
curred to either that the one could help the 
other. 

General Squier, however, has noi got a 
conventional mind, and ten years ago he had 
outgrown the habit of either taking things for 
granted or of accepting anything as truth 
just because any particular man had happened 
to say it was the truth. In other words, he 
is one of that rare species, the man of original 
thought, who approaches a subject with an 
open mind and uses his own reason rather 
than precedent or habit as his method. He was 
a scientist of the highest standing, having 
graduated at West Point, taken post-graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins and having “pursued 
scientific studies in the great universities of 
Europe. He had specialized in the field of 
electricity, and naturally had studied pro- 
foundly the development of wireless. He was 
also an officer in the United States Signal 








A PIANO_.CONCERT BY 
WIRELESS 


\n everyday scene in a central 

‘broadcasting” station which 

serves thousands of receiving 
stations without charge 


HOW MUSIC IS 
“BROADCASTED” 
Singing into a radio trans- 
mitter at a central station. A 
song so recorded is not only 
immediately heard by distant 
thousands of people, but is im- 
mortally impressed upon the 
ether, traveling ultimately to 
the remotest stars and then on 
forever to “the end of time” 
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Corps, where the responsible men are 
charged with the necessity of knowing the 
latest advances in every means of com- 
munication, from motor-cycles to airplanes. 
At that time improvements in wireless 
seemed to have come toa stop. Marconi’s 
epoch-making discovery had thrilled the 
world; and as a result of it, along with 
approximately simultaneous discovery of 
X-rays and radium, scientists were begin- 
ning to recast their whole theory of the 
conception of matter, and inventors were 
dreaming of improvements in the practi- 
cal utilization of electromagnetic waves. 
Nicola Tesla, for example, conceived the 
idea of broadcasting to the world its enor- 
mous resources of power by wireless to turn 
the wheels of industry. There were dreams 
a-plenty, but nothing much practical issued 
from them. 

At this point, Squier attacked the 
problem with his open and untrammeled 
mind. He asked himself if there might 
not be some practical relation between 
wireless communication and wired com- 
munication. He recalled that, in the 
transmission of wireless, the electromag- 
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A STORE THAT SELLS NOTHING BUT WIRELESS APPARATUS 
An evidence of the enormous popularity of radio work with the general public 


netic waves were first sent from the generator 
over wire antennz from which they leaped 
out into the ether and projected in space. 
If these waves were guided those few feet, why 
not guide them farther? He recalled also that 
science had learned that the electromagnetic 
waves of wireless, though they proceeded in all 
directions in a straight line in free space, never- 
theless those that started in a direction parallel 
with the earth’s surface continued following 
the curve of the earth until they went clear 
around to the Antipodes. If, then, those waves 
which started parallel with the earth were so 
attracted by it that they continued to follow 
its curve rather than to follow the tangent of 
their original direction, might it not be possible 
to provide them artificially with a similarly 
attractive artificial guide—a wire, for example? 
This possibility so fascinated him that he 
persuaded Congress (impressed by earlier im- 
portant contributions which he had made to 
the study of wireless) to grant him the money 
to make experiments to test this theory. These 
experiments were carried out in Washington in 
the fall of 1910, and were wholly successful. 
By these experiments Squier proved that 
selectromagnetic impulses, of the wave-lengths 


used in wireless, could be set up alongside one 
end of a wire and that these electromagnetic 
waves would follow that wire to its farther end. 
This does not mean that the waves travel 
through the wire—they do not: the waves 
travel through the ether alongside the wire, 
which acts simply as a guide to the direction in 
which they shall travel. 

Here again it is needless to go into the 
scientific theory. It is enough to know that 
the thing did invariably happen. And here 
again a little thought will indicate the enormous 
practical utility of Squier’s discovery. For 
example, at the time Squier demonstrated the 
truth of his theory, long distance telephoning 
by wire had been sufficiently perfected so that 
there was a commercial line in operation be- 
tween New York and Cleveland. The com- 
munications over this wire were carried on by 
direct current modulated at the transmitting 
end by the speech acting on the transmitter. 
Obviously only one conversation could be 
carried on at a time. By means of Squier’s 
discovery, however, it was possible to trans- 
form this wire’ into a guide of electromagnetic 
waves traveling in the ether surrounding it. 
By varying these wave-lengths, after the 
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familiar tuning methods of wireless, it became 
possible to use this adjoining ether for many 
messages at the same time without having them 
conflict with one another. The practical result 
has been that to-day one telephone wire be- 
tween New York' and Chicago carries at the 
same time, and with perfect privacy for each, 
five telephone conversations and in addition 
certain sections of the line carry forty 
distinct telegraphic messages each way. In 
other words, eighty telegraph messages and 
five telephone communications proceed over 
the same wire at once. In still other words, 
the practical utility of that one telephone wire 
has been multiplied eighty-five times. And 
this, of course, is only one case. The great 
economies obtained by the use of this system 
should help to bring long distance telephone 
rates within the reach of all the people. 
What has just been described above is called 
“multiplex” telegraphy and telephony. It 
has revolutionized the telephone industry, 
both because it has prodigiously enlarged the 
utility of the present installation and because it 
has vastly simplified its financial problems. 
Wireless has aided wire communication; it will 
not supplant it. 

What, then, remains as the distinctive field 
of universal wireless? The word broadcasting, 
which is used to describe the sending forth 
from central stations of news, music, and the 
like, suggests not only its methods but its 
limitations. Whatever men may want gener- 
ally known will be communicated by this 
means. Its worth for advertising is obvious. 
Department stores will announce bargains; 
soap manufacturers will cry their wares; poli- 
ticians will declaim upon the merits of their 
legislative nostrums. The educational possi- 
bilities are enormous. Instead of having in- 
struction by second-rate teachers, pupils in 
rural schools will hear lectures by the greatest 
teaching experts, speaking from a central sta- 
tion perhaps 1,000 miles away. If one wearies 
of hearing second-rate sermons at his local 
church, he may sit at home and hear the most 
eloquent preacher at his best. This is, of course, 
already being done. If one tires of hearing 
second-rate music at the local concert halls, he 
presses a button and the voices of the world’s 
famous singers issue from the wall. As an 


‘agency for spreading broadcast information of 
general interest to the public, universal wireless 
is unrivaled. The Government already sends 
out daily weather forecasts, announces the 
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correct time, and gives farmers the current crop 
quotations at the central markets. For the 
general public, the utility of universal wireless 
is as wide as this field of desirable information, 
education, and entertainment. The universal 
method of wireless communication has, of 
course, other fields of usefulness. Commer- 
cially, it will be increasingly used as a competi- 
tor for the transmission of business messages 
for gzeat distances, and especially across great 
bodies of water. Governmentally, it will be 
used to maintain government contact with 
outlying possessions. Militarily, it will be 
invaluable as another means of communication 
between the directing heads of armies and 
navies and their subsidiary units. 

In one field, universal wireless is unique and 
renders a new and invaluable service. This is 
the field of ocean and air travel. Consider 
first its use on the ocean. 

In addition to its familiar service of keeping 
ships at sea and their passengers in communica- 
tion with land, there has been an enormous 
recent development of what is called its “com- 
pass” service. By virtue of the fact that the 
receiving antenna of the most recent wireless 
stations is a relatively small affair, mounted ona 
revolving platform, and by virtue of the further 
fact that it receives incoming electro-magnetic 
impulses most effectively when pointed exactly 
in the same direction from which these impulses 
come, it has become possible to locate the posi- 
tion of ships at sea with almost perfect ac- 
curacy. This is done by the ship sending out 
repeatedly the question “Wheream I?” Thus, 
a ship, say a thousand miles off the Atlantic 
Coast of America, sends such signals, and they 
are received by the naval station at Boston 
and also by the naval station at Arlington near 
the City of Washington. Each station notes 
the direction from which the ship’s inquiry 
comes to it, and by then getting into commun- 
ication with one another and comparing its 
direction it becomes a very simple problem in 
triangulation to determine the exact point from 
which the signal came. One or the other of the 
stations then signals the vessel and gives it its 
exact latitude and longitude. This service is of 
great value when it has been impossible, on 
account of the weather, for the ship’s master 
to make a solar determination of his position; 
and it is, of course, of incalculable value in the 
case of a ship in distress whose position can 
then be reported to other ships in the vicinity. 

As an extension of this idea, “wireless light 
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houses”’ are now installed all along our coasts. 
These stations are placed at strategically dan- 
gerous points, and they send out constantly, at 
a known wave length, conventional signals 
which can be detected by the wireless receiving 
instruments on ships at sea. Each sending 
station has its distinctive signal and the navi- 
gator has a list of them all. By recording the 
signals he receives and noting their direction 
on his chart, the navigator himself can work 
out the problem of triangulation and guide 
himself away from dangerous points and on his 
true course to port. 

A similar service is already rendered to 
aviators when flying by night or in fog. Prob- 
ably this service will soon be improved, so that 
every city of any consequence in this country 
will maintain a wireless telephone transmitting 
station to which a phonograph record will be 
attached, repeating over and over all day and 
night long the name of the town. When this 
is done, an aviator flying at night will be able 
to determine at any moment what town he is 
nearest and how far he is from it. This will 
enormously simplify the problem of night flying 
which, when it is finally perfected, will make 
possible the safe transport of passengers and 
mail from New York to San Francisco in 
thirty-six hours. 

We come now to a possibility of wireless that 
has not yet been achieved, but which has been 
declared to be theoretically possible, and 
which is certain to come within a few years at 
most. This is the wireless transmission of 
power. This will be done, however, not by the 
universal system, but by the system of “‘wired- 
wireless.” (Parenthetically it should be said 
here that wired-wireless is called by several 
names which all mean the same thing: “ Wired- 
wireless” is the popular name. “Guided 
radio”’ is in common use among scientists; and 
the forthcoming international conference on 
wireless will be asked to adopt as its official 
name the term “line radio,” which perhaps 
most accurately expresses its character.) 

The reason why power can not be trans- 
mitted by universal wireless has been suggested 
earlier in this article. It is because the 
broadcasting of the electromagnetic impulses 
so divides the original energy that only an 
infinitesimal portion of it arrives at any one 
particular point. But with “line-radio” this 


difficulty is overcome. 
Several years ago Tesla proposed the trans- 
mission of power by radio methods; that is, 
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by sending electromagnetic waves of suitable 
frequency out from certain specially con- 
structed towers and receiving this energy 
through the ether space by other suitably de- 
signed machinery and devices. It is now be- 
lieved that this conception, when modified by 
connecting the stations with a suitable con- 
ductor, offers very great possibilities in the 
near future for the solution of the transmission 
of power by radio engineering methods. In 
other words, General Squier’s original system 
of “wired-wireless’’ promises to offer also a 
solution of power transmission when further 
developed. 

There are a number of advantages con- 
nected with the use of high frequencies in 
power transmission which are of a_ highly 
technical character and cannot be gone into in 
this article, but in general, it is thought that 
within the comparatively near future power 
transmission will be carried on by the “wired 
wireless’”’ methods of General Squier. 

There is at present a movement in engineer- 
ing circles toward the utilization of natural 
sources of power, such as waterfalls throughout 
the country, and in the possible application of 
“wired wireless’? methods for transmitting 
this power over great distances we can select 
certain high frequencies for guiding the power 
to different zones or areas of distribution ex- 
actly in the way General Squier employs it in 
sending multiplex messages over the wire. In 
general, according to this plan, the zones near- 
est the sources would be fed by the higher fre- 
quency electric guided waves, and in successive 
zones farther away from the sources, lower 
frequencies would be used. In each of the 
zones the receiving apparatus, motors, etc., 
would be tuned to respond to the correspond- 
ing frequencies of the zone.exactly in the same 
manner as telephone and telegraph messages 
are now received. 

Again, since the power in the cases of high 
frequency guided waves is really carried by the 
ether itself, there is no limit to the amount of 
power which we can convey in this manner; in 
contradistinction to a physical wire, there is 
no loss of energy in the ether itself; and the 
various frequencies are conveyed in the ether 
without the slightest reaction upon each other. 
This great universal medium offers, therefore, 
an unparalleled engineering vehicle for trans- 
mitting any amount of power, when guided, to 
great distances. 

The present power plants of the world em- 

















ploy very low frequencies, such as 60 cycles 
per second, where the actual tons of copper of 
the line itself limit and control the power 
transmitted. It is significant, indeed, that 
whenever nature wishes to transmit power by 
electromagnetic waves it employs enormous 
frequencies instead of the very low frequencies 
employed by man. The greatest power plant 
with which we are familiar, of course, is that 
of the sun, from which we receive all of the 
energy which makes the earth habitable at all, 
and in the frequencies employed in this power 
plant we are dealing with electromagnetic 
waves of enormous frequencies, now known 
as heat and light. Therefore, in adopting 
higher frequencies of electromagnetic waves 
for power transmission purposes we are merely 
approaching nearer to the plan adopted by 
nature itself. 

There are still some important problems of 
wireless yet to be solved. The two major 
ones are called by scientists “static”? and “in- 
terference.” They are the same thing, but of 
different origin. Interference means this: when 
one station is sending messages at a certain 
wave length, and another station starts send- 
ing messages at about the same wave length, 
the two messages “jam” each other because 
the present relatively imperfect receiving 
devices cannot distinguish them. As indicated 
earlier in this article, great improvements have 
already been made in the receiving apparatus, 
so that the detectable margin between wave 
lengths has been narrowed; and there is every 
reason to suppose that mechanical ingenuity 
will ultimately produce instruments of such 
delicate adjustments that the variations of 
wave-lengths available will be so great that 
intérference will be practically negligible. 

To indicate the direction in which scientists 
are working to eliminate interference, it is ne- 
cessary again to proceed briefly into the techni- 
cal terms of the art. A wireless receiving in- 
strument is a device for transforming the 
electromagnetic waves of the signals into 
sound energy which can be perceived by the 
human ear. A direct conversion, however, of 
the electromagnetic waves into sound waves 
would not do, since the number of vibrations 
per second is so large that the ear could not 
perceive them. The human ear is only sensi- 
tive to vibrations between 20 per second and 
20,000 per second, the extreme limits; whereas 
in wireless, vibrations ranging from 10,000 to 
3,000,000 vibrations per second are employed. 
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To get around this difficulty the following 
method was adopted: ‘At the receiving sta- 
tion, local oscillations are produced of slightly 
different number of vibrations per second 
than those of the signals, which combine with 
the signal energy, producing a “beat” effect. 
The number of these beats per second is equal 
to the difference between the number of vibra- 
tions per second of the signal current and of the 
local current, and this difference is converted 
into sound which is perceived by the human 
ear. Technically this is known as the “hetero- 
dyne” method. 

Static is interference produced not by men 
but by nature. The origin and causes of these 
so-called static disturbances are not clearly 
understood. There are various types of statics 
which are probably due to different causes and 
which are readily recognized by the different 
character of their effects on a receiving wireless 
detector. The general nature, however, of all 
kinds of statics is that of a strong electromag- 
netic impulse which acts on the receiving 
antenna and sets up in it electrical vibrations 
of the same character as those of the signals. 
The result is that they blot out the human 
signals, or so confuse them that they are in- 
distinguishable. This phenomenon, though 
it is rare in winter, is of frequent occurrence in 
the summer time, and is occasionally so violent 
and prolonged that it puts the wireless systems 
of the earth out of business for, sometimes, as 
much as a day at a time. 

Many inventors and scientists are concen- 
trating their efforts upon devising methods to 
overcome this difficulty. Considerable pro- 
gress has already been made in that direction, 
and new methods and devices are being pro- 
posed and tried continually. The engineers 
of the Signal Corps are now perfecting a new 
method which, it is expected, will completely 
wipe out the static effects and render the recep- 
tion of wireless signals free from all interfer- 
ences. It is not possible to describe the method 
fully to non-technical readers, but in general it 
consists in utilizing a new principle by which it 
is possible to separate the effects due to a 
periodic electromagnetic impulse (as that pro- 
duced by signals) and the effects due to spas- 
modic impulses (which is the character of 
static). The one is permitted to go through 
and the other is absorbed, its energy dissipated. 

When these two problems of human inter- 
ference and celestial interference are fully 
solved, universal wireless will be practically 
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perfect, and its further development will 
probably consist chiefly in its application to a 
world of practical uses which any reader who 
has followed the foregoing pages can readily 
imagine for himself. 

One of the most important practical refine- 
ments in the instruments used in wireless is the 
development of the receiving antenna. These 
used to be great umbrellas of wires, stretching 
from high points to the ground. In their new 
forms some of them take the shape of, and are 
smaller in size than, a rolling pin or a cane. 
Thus in a very short time it will be possible for 
a man to carry a receiving antenna in the form 
of a hollow cane with a little storage battery 
inside, and to carry the other mechanism for 
hearing in a small case in his pocket. At any- 
time or place he can connect his cane with his 
pocket device, swing the cane around until he 
gets the direction of the sending station and 
without further ado listen to whatever is being 
broadcasted by universal wireless. 

Similar refinements in the sending apparatus 
promise the ultimate elimination of the large 
and costly system of towers and antenne now 
required, and the substitution probably of a 
wire-wound cylinder, six inches in diameter and 
six or eight feet long, which will do the same 
work and just as effectively, at an inconsider- 
able fraction of the expense. 

The great pioneers in wireless are few in 
number and are all still living. Marconi first 
demonstrated the possibility of communication 
by electromagnetic waves without the use of 
wires. Dr. Lee DeForest, an American, has 
made the most important contribution to the 
progress of the art. His invention of the 
so-called three-electrode vacuum-tube, which 
looks like an ordinary incandescent light bulb 
with the addition of a small metal plate and a 
tiny grid between the filament and the plate, 
marked an epoch in wireless. This ridiculously 
simple little device has made possible three 
revolutionary improvements in wireless. In 
the first place, it made possible the generation 
of electromagnetic waves in a very simple 
manner. Secondly, its efficiency as a detector 
of incoming electromagnetic waves is vastly 
greater than that of any otherdevice. Thirdly, 
it has the property of amplifying these incom- 
ing impulses and ‘retransmitting them with 
renewed vigor, if desired. By its use it is now 
possible to talk by ordinary telephone from 
New York to Chicago, then to have the voice 
there leap from the wire into the ether and 
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travel as wireless to Denver and there return 
to a wire and proceed unweakened to San 
Francisco and there again leave it and travel 
as wireless to a vessel in mid-Pacific. This 
device is useful not only in wireless, but its 
property of amplifying the ether waves has 
made possible transcontinental telephony by 
wire. 

The third great invention in wireless is 
Fessenden’s invention of the beat method (tech- 
nically called heterodyne) of receiving wireless 
waves. It is this method which was mentioned 
above as being the device for mixing inaudible 
incoming waves with locally produced waves of 
slightly shorter length, the difference being 
perceptible to us in terms of sound. Fessenden 
is also an American. 

The fourth revolutionary inventor in wireless 
is the work of General Squier, now Chief 
Signal Officer in the United States Army. 
This is “wired-wireless,’ or “line radio,” 
which has been fully described above. 

Strangely enough, however, the thousands 
of unknown amateurs are probably the most 
fruitful sources of minor but invaluable im- 
provements in the practical use of wireless. 
Even school boys have contributed greatly to 
the progress of the art on its practical side. 
They are all enthusiasts; and, paradoxically 
enough, their success in adding to wireless 
knowledge is a direct product of their ignorance 
of science. The highly trained scientist knows 
so many things that “cannot be done,” accord- 
ing to the principles of electromagnetism, that 
he simply does not attempt these things. But 
it has happened time and again that some 
enthusiastic amateur, not knowing that a 
thing theoretically could not be done, has tried 
it and done it. For example, a few weeks ago 
it was considered theoretically impossible to 
communicate more than 500 miles with sending 
apparatus limited, as all amateur apparatus is 
limited, to small power and to wave lengths of 
not more than 1,000 feet. Nevertheless, am- 
ateurs who did not know that this inhibition 
existed, recently carried on a series of authentic 
tests and actually communicated from New 
Jersey to Scotland with waves of that length, 
the power used being only a few watts. This 
news had scarcely been received and verified 
by the scientists before they learned that simi- 
lar communication was being successfully 
carried on between stations in New York and 
Southern California. It is unlikely that any 
revolutionary invention will come out of the 




















amateur field, because such inventions do re- 
quire familiarity with highly specialized scienti- 
fic conceptions that are quite beyond their 
reach. But, on the other hand, it is more than 
likely that the major share of the improvements 
in existing instruments, and especially im- 
provements in the operation of them, will come 
from these enthusiasts who put in all their 
spare time tinkering with their equipment and 
trying experiments with it. 

In all the foregoing we have dealt with 
things that either have already been achieved 
or are so near to accomplishment that it is 
quite safe to predict their early realization. 
It may be less practical, but perhaps not less 
interesting, to consider for a moment some of 
the more speculative ideas that spring from 
what is already known and what has already 
been accomplished in this field. Consider this 
speculative idea, for example: It is known that 
the electromagnetic waves in wireless travel at 
exactly the speed of light, and that, once set in 
motion, they proceed without pause or diminu- 
tion endlessly through infinite space. It fol- 
lows then that when Mary Garden sings Car- 
men in the Chicago Opera House and her voice 
is broadcasted, not only do the farmers’ wives 
in remotest Illinois hear her voice within a tiny 
fraction of a second, but that the electro- 
magnetic waves which make this possible arrive 
at the sun eight minutes later. Twenty- 
seven minutes later they arrive at Jupiter, and 
if there were people like us living there, equip- 
ped with sufficiently sensitive apparatus, they 
would hear her voice with equal distinctness 
and pleasure. Nor do the waves stop there. 
Onward forever they proceed through the in- 
finite ether, so that perhaps 100 million years 
from now they will reach the uttermost star 
visible to our most powerful telescope. But 
when they have arrived there, their journey is 
only- begun. Literally till the infinitude of 
time they pursue their onward march, so that it 
becomes literally true that Mary Garden’s 
voice is now immortal, for an ineradicable re- 
cord of it has been traced upon the invisible 
ether and will continue there till the end of time. 

Another speculation: If all matter (sub- 
stance) is electromagnetic in fact and if, as 
seems likely, motion of whatever sort sets up 
electromagnetic disturbances, it would follow 
that the operation of the human mind in the 
act of thinking would set up ether waves. Some 
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scientists do indeed regard this as highly prob- 
able. If that be so, may it not be that these 
waves are sometimes received by other minds 
which happen at the moment to be in a peculi- 
iarly receptive condition? If this does occur, 
it offers a rational explanation of the familiar 
phenomenon of thought transference. It does 
not happen often because, with so many electro- 
magnetic waves of all sorts traversing the ether 
at once, the probability of such emanations 
encountering “interference’”’ amounts almost 
to a certainty. Nevertheless, it is easily con- 
ceivable that by accident it occasionally hap- 
pens that the waves are not interfered with, 
and that at the same time a receptive mind 
may be attuned to receive just those waves and 
to understand what they mean. The foregoing 
is not asserted as a fact—it is simply put down 
as a speculation which has engaged the interest 
and the téntative belief of some students of the 
subject. ff its truth should some day be 
verified, it is conceivable, though extremely 
unlikely, that mankind might learn to control 
its mental processes in such a way that two 
men, the world’s width apart, might agree to 
communicate consciously by thought trans- 
ference, and succeed. 

Consider the theory of thought as capable 
of setting up electromagnetic waves. If this 
theory be true, a man’s thoughts, like Mary 
Garden’s voice, are then immortal. Their 
emanation in the form of waves would be pro- 
jected upon the infinite ether and travel there 
ceaselessly to the remotest ends of time. Thus 
immortality—not the commonly accepted im- 
mortality of the individual personality, which 
is the sum of all of one person’s experience of 
life, but immortality of a curiously segregated 
and disconnected character—would be a fact. 
The ether would contain an immortal portrait 
of the man, but it would be a portrait painted 
upon the ether like the succeeding rings of 
ripples on still water’s surface where a stone 
has faflen, dispersing in ever widening circles 
and made up of the series of his thoughts and 
emotions in the order in which they occurred 
in his brain. And if, further, the Einstein 
theory of relativity is correct, it might even 
be that these records ultimately would describe 
a circle and return to the point of their origin, 
resulting in the reincarnation of the person from 
whom they first proceeded and requiring him to 
live over again exactly thelife he had lived before. 
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- STINNES 


His Ancestry, Early Career, and Recent Industrial 


Conquests. 


An Analysis of His Character and Methods 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


UGO STINNES: There’s the 
man—the captain of industry— 
that new type in Germany—the 
parvenu of an old established fam- 
ily which did not get rich quickly; 

a business head obsessed by a constructional 
urge, but still the colliery-owner, the ship- 
owner, and merchant from the small town 
Milheim on the Ruhr. Stinnes—the very 
name stands for system and myth, dynastic 
legend and apotheosis. Men whose names are 
constantly on the lips of the masses are called 
by one name only. Lieutenant and Gene- 
ral Bonaparte, citoyen Napoleon Bonaparte, 
even before he was crowned became simply 
Napoleon. “Old Pam”; “Dizzy”; “Gladdy”’; 
“Joe”; “Teddy”; such diminutives show 
confidence rather than undiscriminating ten- 
derness. Whoever would put the Christian 
name in front of Cromwell, or Wellington, or 
Kitchener? Even if the legend is not told, it 
will unfold itself when the surnames remind us 
of Whitehall, Trafalgar, Khartum. Hugo is 
accidental, Stinnes is a genuine product of the 
shore of the Rhine, where Tiinnes is a cherished 
popular character, Hannesje the clown with 
the fool’s wooden sword. Formerly the Miil- 
heimer never announced himself on the tele- 
phone otherwise than by the sentence: “ Hugo 


Stinnes here.” That was long ago. If he 
himself were at all to make a call now, he 
would surely use the surname only. That name 
is declined and conjugated, it is both noun and 
verb. In the newspapers of radical socialism 
one meets every day with new-coined words 
like “Stinnesier,”’ ‘Stinnesiren,” “Stinnesis- 
mus,” “Stinnesregierung.” All this is meant 
to designate not merely a clearly defined man, 
but a special form of commercial Conquista- 
dor—something, in spite of their fundamental 
differences, of a Rockefeller as well as of a War- 
ren Hastings or a Cecil Rhodes. 

I saw this man for the first time nearly 
twenty years ago. In partnership with a big 
bank, the Prussian Government had set the 
whole of the Rhenish-Westphalian industry in 
an uproar by their attempt to acquire secretly 
the controlling interest in a mining concern, 
which the Government wished to nationalize. 
The industrialists themselves believed passion- 
ately in the superiority of private over national 
management, and I was a spectator of the 
fight at the general meeting which was to make 
the first decision. It was more profitable to 
see than to hear—the heads were more inter- 
esting than the speeches. | noticed especially 
a silent young man who sat almost motionless, 
resting his head on his hand; only in the inter- 
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vals did he give orders in a low tone. He was 
of medium size, big-boned, dressed like the 
bookkeeper of a firm in some small town, and 
his pale face, with the brilliant eyes of an en- 
thusiast, was framed by dark hair and beard. 
He reminded one faintly of Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, but still more of pictures of the 
ecstatic artisans and fishermen who having 
become the disciples of Jesus wanted to be- 
come the apostles of His Evangelium. A face 
not easily forgotten by eyes which did not look 
at the mere surface. | asked my neighbour 
who this gentleman might be, and received the 
answer: “Why, that is Hugo Stinnes!” Al- 
though not yet 35 years old, he had already 
attracted public attention by all sorts of busi- 
ness enterprises which won the admiration of 
many, but which others called foolhardy and 
reckless. But my physiognomic diagnosis, 
which recognized in him the strongest power 
among these industrial leaders and masters of 
finance, was politely laughed at by the profes- 
sionals. “A gifted dare-devil,” they said; 
“but compared to old August Thyssen, the 
coal king and the wealthiest man in Prussia 
he is nowhere.” Nevertheless doubt remained 
in my unprofessional head. Herr Stinnes had 
at that time already created the Deutsch- 
Luxemburgische Bergwerks- und Hiitten-Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, the yearly production of which 
was about 5 million tons of coal and 3 million 
of pig-iron. He was, without pushing himself 
forward, one of the most powerful men in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which 
regulated production, prices, and disposal for 
the Ruhr district. He created the mighty 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Elektricitat-Aktienge- 
sellschaft, united it with the Siemens-Schuckert 
Concern, brought in the Gelsenkirchen Mine 
Works and the Bochumer Union of Mining and 
Steel-works, and called the whole “Siemens- 
Rheinelbe-Schuckert Union”. One can realise 
the extent of this undertaking by the fact that 
it employs 200,000 workers. He created an 
oceanic shipping company and dockyard on 
the largest scale, first in Emden and then in 
Bremen. He acquired in Austria the Alpine 
Montangesellschaft, in Steiermark in Erzberg, 
the richest ore-field on the continent. He 
bought forests, landed properties, grand hotels, 
tenement houses, fisheries, paper factories, 
newspapers—not merely in Germany, not 
merely in Europe. One can hardly yet survey 
the number of concerns in which he has a 
share, or which he partly manages. In 1912 
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his English coal business was already as exten- 
siveashisGerman. To-day he is an industrial- 
capitalist Great Power comparable to none 
which Germany has as yet seen, And in two 
hemispheres he fires the popular imagination 
more than any unofficial ruler. “Stinnes” 
is knowledge, system, almost a myth. 

Thus the double question arises: “ Whence 
and whither?” 

Whoever travels on the Rhine will see many 
ships, medium size and small, with the name 
of the firm “ Matthias Stinnes.” For nearly a 
hundred years they have been seen. In the 
year 1808 Matthias Stinnes, skipper and coal 
retailer in Milheim, told himself that, as the 
merchant had to cross the frontier eight times 
on the short run between Bingen and Bonn, 
and as he had to pay duty on his goods 32 times 
on the longer run Germersheim-Rotterdam, 
it would surely pay to establish a direct river 
connection between K6ln and Rotterdam. 
He made himself independent of his father, 
who was also a skipper and coal retailer, bought 
for 1,240 Thaler (2,700 Marks) a small coal 
wharf and barge, traded then only along the 
Ruhr, but prepared constantly for the execu- 
tion of his great plans. In 1817 he had already 
9 ships on the Rhine. Why, he thought, should 
others pocket the dockyard profits? He en- 
gaged experienced boat builders, and did not 
rest until he himself thoroughly understood 
the work; and in 1820 he had 66 ships, built by 
himself, on the Rhine between Coblenz and 
Rotterdam—ships which, as sails could seldom 
be used, were mostly pulled by horses with 
ropes. Matthias then built the first steamer, 
which made its first voyage in 1843. He died 
shortly after; and neither his eldest son (Mat- 
thias), nor his second son (Gustav), was gifted 
enough to widen the scope of the business to 
any great extent. The steam tug, towing its 
string of barges, brought in a pretty penny, 
and for that very reason so violently annoyed 
the horse owners and drivers, who could no 
longer earn an income, that they actually 
opened gunfire on the “Matthias Stinnes I” 
near Neuwied in 1848, the year of the first 
fruitless German revolution. But the captain 
or owner of the ship must have smelled a rat, 
for the deck was empty and the wheel house 
protected on all sides by iron plates; the can- 
nons and blunderbusses could not harm it, 
and with its compulsory armor it continued 
its work right up to the end of the “mad” 
year. After the death of Gustav, in 1878, 
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the third brother, Hermann Hugo, became the 
head of the firm. During his period of manage- 
ment, which lasted until 1887, nothing remark- 
able happened. He married Adeline Coupienne, 
and this quiet lady, deeply interested in the 
classics, art and literature, with a pronounced 
German patriotic feeling, although of French 
descent, bore him in February, 1870, his second 
son, the boy Hugo. The boy was not his 
father’s heir, neither was he brought up as 
such. He was apprenticed to a merchant in 
Coblenz, and then learnt the practical side of 
a miner’s work, frequented for a short time the 
Mining Academy, and soon found out that the 
inherited business, managed by his elder bro- 
ther, did not offer him wide enough scope for 
his energies. At the age of 23, a period during 
which most young men of his class only dream 
of enjoying themselves in the field of sports, 
in the ball room, or elsewhere, he asked for 
50,000 marks of his inheritance and founded 
with it the firm “Hugo Stinnes,” a limited 
liability company. He was certainly en- 
trusted later with the management of the 
family affairs, but he is not an heir, he is an 
ancestor. He has not continued the old but 
created the new. And even though traits of 
the founder of the dynasty, Matthias, re- 
appear in him—the urge to activity and the clear 
perception of the need of the time—we may 
nevertheless denote him, who is throughout 
Sui generis, with an expression which appears 
to contradict itself—a parvenu of an old- 
established family. This family had 20 steam- 
ers, 80 lighters, 4 coal mines, the controlling 
interest in 38 mining concerns, and establish- 
ments from the Main to the Dutch border, 
from Mannheim to Emmerich. For the de- 
scendants of a Ruhr skipper this was not so 
bad, but they could not compare with the big 
people of industry and shipping, with Haniel, 
Thyssen, Henckel-Donnersmark. Yet within 
thirteen years of the foundation of his firm 
(with the scanty capital of 50,000 marks) Herr 
Hugo Stinnes became the biggest dealer in his 
country in English and German coal, the most 
important man in the Coal Syndicate. 

“‘He looks like a glittering piece of coal,”’ an 
admirer wrote. Another asserted that he has 
the head of an Assyrian king; and a Frenchman 
said mockingly: “At the first look you hesitate 
as to whether you have a professor or a rabbi 
before you.” All of which appears to me to be 
more melodramatic than correct. In spite of 
the almost black hair and beard, the curved 
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nose and the yellowish pale skin, no one with a 
knowledge of races would take the man for an 
Israelite or an Assyrian. No person experi- 
enced in the psychology of professions would 
take him for a professor. His looks, carriage, 
and walk are those of the skipper, the coal skip- 
per from the lower Rhine, from the corner 
where Germanic and Celtic, German, North- 
French, and Belgo-Dutch blood mix. The eye 
of the apostle, with its enthusiastic brilliance, 
is extinguished; it looks out calmly, self- 
possessed, and not unfriendly into: the wide 
world. The body has become broader, heavier; 
the head thicker, the movement more awkward. 
Many a Trade Union secretary in the coal 
district is of this type; still oftener is it en- 
countered in Ymuiden and in the harbor 
quarter of Rotterdam. 

The man is hewn out of one block, not built 
up, by no means complicated. Like. any 
average merchant, he lived in his old Miil- 
heimer house even during the war—he probably 
does so now. Small rooms, none too light; 
his study is a cell, scarcely larger than that in 
Florence of Michelangelo, of whom | was also 
again reminded. Everything is of the most 
extreme simplicity. The family life is most 
tender. A common breakfast is laid about 
seven in the morning; a knitted cosy covers 
the coffee pot; there is no hot dish—at the ut- 
most there -is an egg for each. And so on. 
The master of the house never drinks more 
than two glasses of light table-wine, he does not 
smoke, he takes no delight in food. What 
does he enjoy? He never reads books, has no 
ear for music, no taste for the masterpieces of 
sculpture and painting; it is very seldom that 
he goes to the theatre, and then merely to 
please his family and when there is something 
to laugh at; neither does he seem susceptible to 
impressions of Nature. Beech forests, Alpine 
landscapes, sunsets by the sea, the rapturous 
trills of larks and the longing call of the night- 
ingale to its mate; Shakespeare and Beethoven, 
Goethe and Mozart, Donatello, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Rodin—for him none of these 
things exist. If he were spirited away to the 
high tablelands of Himalaya, he would im- 
mediately begin to examine the geologic- 
economic possibilities of the place. “My 
business,” he says,” so entirely occupies my 
imagination that there is no room for anything 
else.” He used to travel a couple of nights 
every week, always without a servant, gener- 
ally carrying the handbag, which was his only 
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luggage, from the hotel into the sleeping car; 
until 1917 he never occupied more than one 
room of an hotel, and he received his callers in 
the common-room. His old-fashioned, pro- 
vincial dress was often mocked at. Not until 
the third year of the war did Albert Ballin, the 
creator of the Hamburg-America Line, to whom 
I had introduced him, persuade him to buy a 
dinner jacket. Until then he had always ap- 
peared at dinner in his working clothes. Many 
kings of finance and industry have shown a 
similar modesty in their standards of life; but 
in nearly every case their motive was a weari- 
ness of luxury and a recognition of the fact 
that only abstemiousness can ensure a pro- 
longed mastery of physical forces. Herr 
Stinnes has never lived otherwise, and he 
would never choose to live otherwise than he 
used to do at Miilheim. Luxury has no more 
attraction for him than have any of the other 
vapors of culture. Comfortable hotels in Ber- 
lin and Hamburg belong to him, and he now 
stays there and, for business reasons, keeps a 
number of secretaries—most of them from the 
General—and Admiralty—Staff of the Kaiser’s 
day. But no external glamor, none of the 
ornaments of life, have any value for him, and 
in reality it appears to him that it is unworthy 
of .a serious man to spend time on careful and 
tasteful dressing, or on the composition of a 
meal to please his friends. On this point also 
is he the absolute opposite of Ballin, who was 
as happy when he could put something par- 
ticularly good in front of a welcome guest as is 
a child when the Christmas gifts are distrib- 
uted. “Our Big Industrials from the lower 
Rhine,” Ballin said, “are exceedingly compe- 
tent people. But they believe it their duty to 
develop the uncouthness of business inter- 
course to perfection. Stinnes has yet another 
quality peculiar to him: Just as there are men 
who cannot leave a pretty woman alone, so 
Stinnes cannot keep away from a_ business 
which looks good to him. He-cannot rest until 
he possesses it, or is its rival. I am pleased 
that that brought us personally together, and 
we get on very well now. ‘But only the other 
day he laughingly threatened me that after the 
war he would occupy himself with ocean ship- 
ping on a large scale. ‘You do,’ | replied with 
an equally pleased face, ‘then the Hamburg- 
America Line will no longer feel the least 
hesitation about carrying out your old coal 
trade plans.’”’ 

This impulse to seize upon any kind of busi- 
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ness was only aroused by the experiences of the 
war. Previously it was merely coal and ore 
which seemed to interest him; and in 1914 
there were to be found experts who main- 
tained that the financial state of his under- 
takings was not sound. From Gustein, where 
he read Vienna’s ultimatum to Serbia and 
recognized it as the paper-preparation for war, 
he sped quickly home with his wife and work- 
mate, sat at the telephone in his Buonarroti 
cell for fourteen hours, and, on the very day of 
his return, placed all his industrial undertakings 
upon a war basis. He procured coal in Italian 
harbors for the German cruisers Goeben and 
Breslau, thereby enabling them to escape to 
the sea of Marmora, where they were trans- 
formed into Turkish warships, paralysing the 
paw of the Russian bear, in the Black Sea, by 
constantly renewed pricks of the glowing 
needle. He provided all Italy with coal, be- 
lieving that he combined a highly profitable 
business with a deed of wise patriotism. He 
thought that, as it must rely upon German 
coal, Italy would not take up arms against 
Germany and its allies. He was disappointed, 
and this first disappointment was followed by 
many more; but none of them could shake his 
firm belief in Germany’s final victory. He, 
who had previously kept quietly out of the 
limelight, is now heard in all government 
offices and Prussian state departments as 
admonisher, adviser, inciter. After he visited 
Kovno as the guest of the North-Eastern Army 
Command, he advanced the strongest economic 
arguments upon General Ludendorff, and en- 
deavoured to bring him (with Marshal Hin- 
denburg) to Falkenhayn’s point of view. He 
was also the confidant of the Admiralty, of 
Tirpitz and the many younger naval officers 
who, soon after the beginning of the war, de- 
manded unrestricted submarine warfare. He 
never saw the Kaiser. Ever since Wilhelm 
dismissed Bismarck like a troublesome lackey, 
he had been most unpopular with the best ele- 
ments among western industrialists, because of 
his craze for noisy stage effects. These men, 
who neither coveted orders nor honors (Kom- 
merzien-Regierung Geheimrat), who did not 
long to put titles of nobility before their names, 
refused to follow those capitalists who offered, 
or at any rate agreed to part with, a certain 
lump sum to His Majesty for just any old 
scientific or humane purpose, and who were 
consequently, according to the size of the 
contribution, decorated or ennobled. Herr 
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Stinnes would have been the man to show the 
Kaiser with merciless plainness when he was 
swerving from the path of duty. At a court 
where the first commandment was “His Ma- 
jesty needs sunshine,” and where therefore bad 
news must cast no shadow, there was no room 
for these dull positivists, these fanatically seri- 
ous business men. 

For four years, save for the restrictions of 
war, he could sell his wares freely, from Ostend 
practically to Bagdad. With German, Polish, 
Belgian, Luxemburgian, and North-French 
coals, and German and Austrian iron ore, oil 
from Rumania and Galicia—with all this he 
could make all sorts of things, even under the 
grip of the blockade. And the firm of Stinnes 
now made everything. The producer of raw 
materials was also the maker of the finished 
article who delivered even arms and munitions 
and, by way of Holland, acted as wholesale 
merchant of coals and comestibles to Scandin- 
avia and other countries. Never before had 
business so quickened his imagination, and it 
was as if only now, in this time of quick orders 
and mute obedience to unthinking force, this 
spiritually primitive man felt in his right ele- 
ment. Everyone asked for his advice, and 
with every month that passed his power grew. 
He undertook even diplomatic work, attempt- 
ing to make peace with Russia, through Japan. 
But here he reached the limit of his capacity. 
If he had known how closely and intimately the 
Viscount Motono had felt bound to the Western 
Powers ever since his diplomatic period in Paris, 
he would not have fallen into the error of be- 
lieving that this Japanese nobleman desired 
an alliance with Germany and revolutionary 
Russia. If he had not lacked all previous 
knowledge in the fields of history and politics, 
then the innumerable agents who overwhelmed 
him with tales, peace proposals, and corrupt 
plans, would not have succeeded in deluding 
him so often. He would not then have agreed 
to the despatch of the Bolsheviki to Petrograd, 
he would not have agreed to the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace, he would not have adhered to the quick 
and decisive results expected of unrestricted 
submarine warfare, and he would not in blind 
faith have repeated the maxim that the Ger- 
mans could wrest victory from the Allies before 
one American transport could manage to break 
through the chain of U-boats. He could not 
measure the standard of power of other coun- 
tries, he believed them to be wounded to death 
even before they had attempted what was 


possible in the way of armament, and he 
thought that by intensifying frightfulness—air 
bombardments, long-range guns, the sinking of 
merchantmen, poisonous gases, etc.—he would 
hasten their defeat. But exactly the opposite 
happened: the more cruel the warfare, the more 
stubborn became the resistance of the assailed 
peoples. The long-range bombardment of 
Paris did more to hearten and encourage the 
French than did the wise influence of General 
Petain in stiffening the feeling in the army, 
which had degenerated under Nivelle’s com- 
mand. This mistake of a man who never mixed 
in politics, and who often himself said that he 
did not understand it, may not seem so strange, 
but his underestimation of that technical in- 
novation, the tank, which during the latter part 
of the war became one of the deciding factors, 
was almost beyond understanding; for as far as 
the technical necessities and possibilities are 
concerned, his foresight almost equalled genius. 

The conclusion of the war, which deprived 
him of the mining works in Luxemburg 
(through the union of the German Luxemburg 
with Gelsenkirchen the pits were closed down), 
has not for a moment checked his activity. 
Because of Germany’s great need, his power, 
both at home and abroad, has grown until it is 
almost immeasurable. To a large extent it is 
due to his indefatigable exertions that Ger- 
many again produced in 1921 as much coal 
as in 1913, that it doubled its production of 
lignite, and was able to employ almost all its 
labor forces—the workers who had grown up 
as well as those deported from foreign countries 
and released from thearmy. He reached, later 
on, the goal towards which he had looked fora 
long time: independence of the banks, the al- 
mighty industrial banks, the directors of which 
have the deciding vote as credit-givers in all 
industrial concerns, and who are as indispensa- 
ble to the nature of German administration as 
the close union of laboratory knowledge and 
practical technique. Only at the age of fifty 
did he achieve this freedom; his power has now 
grown beyond all banks, everybody obeys 
willingly his call. Of his other aim, the linking 
up of industry in “vertical combines’’, more is 
being said in the world press than is necessary. 
Whilst previously the trend was towards fusion 
of similar concerns, Herr Stinnes endeavours to 
combine different undertakings in such a way 
that one can supply the requirements of the 
other. This idea is not as new as it might ap- 
pear at a superficial glance. The Ruhr skipper 
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Matthias Stinnes, who got the idea of building 
his own ships ahd himself pocketing the wharf 
profits, was in his own small way a “vertical 
combiner.” Hugo, the grandson, who amongst 
other things deals also in “public opinion,” 
buys forests to provide him with wood pulp, 
paper factories to prepare it, and printing works 
to produce his own newspapers. When he 
himself produces timber, ore, manganese, and 
all other supplementary materials necessary 
for his business, he obviously saves the profit of 
the middleman. All this is thought out and 
executed by an uncommonly clever man of 
wide views and with first-rate organizing talent. 
But where behind this striving for personal 
power in small things, as well as behind the 
giant constructor’s urge towards big goals, 
is an effort to achieve that which benefits the 
nation, and thereby also benefits humanity? 
This question of “whither” can not be satisfac- 
torily answered by any man, be he ever so 
friendly with Herr Stinnes. He sees a chaos of 
concerns and undertakings, good and bad, but 
nowhere the spiritual synthesis which alone 
has the power to impress the spirit. Herr 
Stinnes speaks loudly of his contempt for the 
politicians; but he has entered the Reich- 
stag, their most hideous arena. He talks about 
the cruel heart of the conqueror, and forgets 
what he, in his certainty of victory, demanded 
from those whom he considered conquered. 
He strove for a customs alliance with France, 
so that he might unite the coal and ore of Eu- 
rope in one gigantic structure, and when he did 
not immediately obtain it from M. Loucheur, 
he turned crossly towards England. He sees 
that in their mismanagement of Germany the 
bureaucrats will use the German need for 
credit to transform railways and postal services 
into private companies; but he forgets that this 
denationalization will not lower prices in our 
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time of need, also that they must not be de- 
graded to anti-social undertakings through the 
mass-dismissal of surplus officials and workers. 
This he fails to see, and again forgets that the 
“stunt” which would give the control of the 
chief means of communication to the masters 
of the most important raw materials, would 
defeat itself. He does not even consider one 
of the fundamental reasons for our present 
economic weakness: that a good third of the 
products of German industry (metals, chemi- 
cals, textiles, etc.) which until 1914 supplied 
the requirements of foreign powers, was manu- 
factured during the war by Germany’s adver- 
saries, and that the quantity of these products 
has been doubled at a time when the purchas- 
ing power of Europe, from the Rhine to the 
Black Sea and far into Siberia, has greatly 
decreased. He deliberately ignores the need 
of honestly indentifying Germany’s happiness 
and good fortune with his own. But to be 
really great he must hold this creed as a founda- 
tion store of his power. But his danger is the 
danger of all despots—the court. He is sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people who look on him 
as a born genius, as a character from German 
mythology; they worship him as the future 
savior of Germania, and they would like to 
crown him as Lord of the Germans and the 
founder of a “People’s Empire.” Young 
Stinnes, the lonely dreamer with the eyes of an 
apostle, would have had no patience with these 
lackeys, jesters, psychopaths, and pushers. (The 
already proclaimed crown prince of thedynasty, 
Hugo’s eldest son, has a yet greater genius for 
figures than his father.) Or does the grand- 
son of the thrifty skipper and miner in reality 
dream merely of heaping up fortunes, of 
weaving a close-meshed net of international 
commercial power? If so, then he will merely 


be immortal until he dies. 














HOW NEW YORK IS CHECKING THE 
HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Governor Miller’s Emergency Measures to Popularize Budget Re- 
form Without Waiting for a Permanent Constitutional Amendment 


By KENDALL BANNING 


Note.—Governor Miller of New York believes in the Executive Budget, which is the ideal form of 


control of governmenial finances. 


Notwithstanding this belief, he has installed an emergency budget 


system in New York which is not an Executive Budget in its pure form. The following article de- 
scribes the circumstances under which he attacked the problem of budget reform, and analyzes both the 
system he bas actually installed and the results which that system has achieved.—TuE EpiTors. 


EW YORK STATE, for the first 
time in its history, is not only put- 
ting a peremptory check upon its 
alarmingly rapid increase in the 
cost of government, but is doing it 

in a way that holds out promises of enduring 
benefit. 

The persistent growth of the state’s expen- 
ditures, particularly during the past forty years, 
has occasioned grave concern to the few who 
have given the subject study. Until recently 
it has been difficult to interest the average citi- 
zen in the problems of state finance, because 
the taxes that he paid were indirect taxes, and 
he did not realize that he was paying the bills. 
But when the state, in its financial embarrass- 
ment, was finally compelled to reach out and 
figuratively tap that citizen on the shoulder 
and demand a personal check from him in the 
form of an income tax, that citizen awakened 
to a situation which has been growing more 
perilous for more than a generation. And the 
prospect that this personal income tax may be 
reasonably expected to increase with the mount- 
ing costs of state government tends to bring 
the subject almost within the realms of a popu- 
lar issue. 

Here is the serious situation that Governor 
Miller faces: 

Since 1903, the net debt of New York State, 
has increased (in round figures) from 7 million 
dollars to 188 million dollars, or 2,545 per cent. 
Yet during this period the population has only 
increased from 73 millions to 10} millions, or 


only 37 per cent. 
In approximately the same length of time, 


also, the per capita net* state debt of New 
York has risen from $0.94 in 1903 to $17.03 in 
1919 (the last available figures). This is ‘an 
increase of 1,811 per cent. 

Turn now for a moment from debts to current 
expenditures. The expenditures out of the 
general fund of the state, exclusive of interest 
on the canal and highway debts and of the 
free school fund, have increased from 7 million 
dollars in 1885 to 75 million dollars in 1920— 
an amazing increase in general running expenses 
of more than 1,055 per cent. in thirty-five years. 
The per capita increase of expenditures is 
scarcely less startling: whereas in 1885 it was 
only $2.20 per person, in 1920 it was $9.06 per 
person, an increase of 311 per cent. 

Yet during this same period, the population 
of this state has increased only 94 per cent., 
and the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property liable to taxation in the state has 
increased from 3 billion dollars to 13} billion 
dollars, or only 421 per cent.—and a large part 
of this increase is theoretical rather than real, 
owing to new methods of taxation. That the 
cost of state government should increase with 
the growth of population and with the greater 
complexities that arise from an extension of 
governmental functions is to be expected, but 
that those costs should be so disproportionately 
large is a sympton of disorder that cannot be 
indefinitely ignored. 

Governor Miller sensed the import of this 
trend, and he appreciated that the time had 
come to make immediate and substantial 


*A net debt is the funded and floating debt less the sink- 
ing fund assets. 
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economies. His first and most urgent need was 
a budget system that would enable him to 
acquire some control of the state finances. 
The only such instrument at his disposal was 
the obsolete type of budget which he inherited 
and which is known as the “Legislative Bud- 
get.” This is prepared by legislative commit- 
tees and submitted to the legislative body for 
approval—a procedure which places that body 
in the compromising position of passing upon 
its own recommendations. This is the pre- 
scribed form of budgetary procedure which the 
proud state of New York has shared with but 
a single sister state—Arkansas. It has been 
aptly stated that it “violates every principle 
of responsibility” ; certainly it is the least sound 
of the various types of budgets which have 
been adopted either by constitutional amend- 
ment or by statute by forty-three of our forty- 
eight states. It is an approved principle of 
government that the legislative body should 
have only an advisory and control function so 
far as the budget is concerned. 

To understand something of the bearing of 
New York’s budget system upon Governor 
Miller’s problem when he entered upon his 
duties, it is necessary to understand the word 
“budget.” It has been defined thus: 


BUDGET: A plan of expenditures for a definite 
. period, based on a careful estimate 
of needs and resources, together with 
definite proposals for financing these 
expenditures. 


It is apparent that a responsible state govern- 
ment, like a responsible business concern, must, 
sooner or later, operate on some such plan of 
budgetary control as defined above if it is to 
maintain its financial balance; the time when 
the word “budget” may be loosely applied to a 
mere collection of incomplete estimates and 
notes from various departments has passed. A 
budget, in its correct sense, involves a compact, 
complete programme of expenditures. 

The budget plans which have been adopted 
by our states may be divided into four main 
groups, each of which places the responsibility 
for the initiation of the budget upon a different 
source. These types are: 

1. The Executive Budget, which provides 
that the Governor be made responsible 
for its formulation. This type is generally 
recognized as the most sound and practical 
of all of them, and since the first thorough- 
going budget of this kind was adopted by 
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Maryland in 1916, other states have fol- 
lowed. At present, twenty-three of our 
states have executive budget systems, of 
one kind or another. 

2. The Administrative Board Budget, which 
provides that the budget be prepared and 
submitted to the Legislature by boards 
composed of administrative officers—ex 
officto members and members appointed 
by the Governor, or solely of members se- 
lected by the Governor; eleven states have 
adopted this form of budget. 

3. The Administrative-Legislative Board 
Budget, which provides that a committee 
made up of both administrative and legis- 
lative officers initiate the budget. Seven 
states have adopted this form of budget. 

4. The Legislative Budget, which has already 
been described. 

The principal provision of the proposed Ex- 

ecutive Budget for New York State may be 
summarized thus: 


The Governor shall prepare and make public a 
tentative budget, including a complete plan of pro- 
posed expenditures and estimated revenues for the 
next fiscal year. The Budget Bill shall be considered 
by the standing committees of both houses of the 
Legislature sitting jointly in open session. 

The Governor shall have the right personally, or 
through his representative (and it shall be his duty 
when requested by the Legislature), to appear before 
the Legislature or any committee thereof, to be heard 
or to answer questions with respect to the Budget. 

The Legislature shall not alter or amend the Bud- 
get Bill except by striking out or reducing items. 
Neither house of the Legislature shall make other 
appropriations, excepting emergency appropriations, 
until the Budget Bill has been acted upon. No 
other appropriations shall be made, unless embodied 
in a supplementary appropriation bill for a single 
object. 


The efforts to supplant the Legislative Bud- 
get system with the Executive Budget system 
in New York State have been carried on in- 
sistently ever since the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1915, when the more approved form of 
budgetary control was first proposed for New 
York by the Committee of State Finances and 
Expenditures, of which Hon. Henry L. Stimson 
was chairman. When these proposals were 
defeated at the polls, the fight was carried on 
by the Reconstruction Commission appointed 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith in 1918, and more 
recently by the New York State Association 
which grew out of that body. More than half 
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of the states which have adopted some form of 
budgetary control are now operating under the 
Executive Budget system; Governor Miller has 
himself endorsed the plan. It was on this issue 
indeed, that one of Governor Miller’s first 
struggles for authority was staged. 

Opposition to the Executive Budget system 
had developed from the first not only among 
politicians and office holders but also among 
minor government employees. Contractors, 
policemen, firemen, and others who came into 
contact with the State Government opposed 
the plan because it threatened to cut off their 
accustomed channels of access to the Legisla- 
ture and thereby deprive them of favors. To 
oppose these reactionary forces in and out of 
the Legislature, and put an end to the “in- 
visible government”’ that controlled the state 
finances through committees subjected to var- 
ious influences and acting behind closed doors, 
obviously required more time than the Governor 
had at his disposal; to become effective, such 
amendments must be passed by two Legisla- 
tures with only a single senatorial election 
(held every two years) intervening. To meet 
the emergency, and to secure better budgetary 
control from the start of his administration, the 
Governor conceived the idea of creating a 
Board of Estimate and Control. 

The Board of Estimate and Control was es- 
tablished “so as to secure codperation between 
the Legislature and the Executive in a more 
scientific preparation of the budget,’’ to quote 
the Governor. It was given power to enable it 
to eliminate waste in the public printing, to 
devise and inaugurate better business methods 
in the control and making of purchases, and to 
instal more efficient methods of administration. 
it is composed of four members; these are the 
Governor, the Comptroller, the chairman of 
the State Finance Committee of the Senate, and 
the chairman of the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee. 

It cannot be denied that such a board can 
attain enormous powers; indeed, that was the 
intent. It not only makes up the state budget, 
but it controls its expenditures. It can re- 
organize departments by fiat. It is the pur- 
chasing and printing agency of the state. 
Lump sum appropriations have been placed in 
its hands. Such a board has to be vested with 


power if it is to fulfil its purpose of effecting 
immediate economies as well as of reorganizing 
the work of the various sub-divisions of the 
state on a basis that will tend to eliminate 
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waste in the future. The question of its value 
is not necessarily determined by the ultimate 
soundness or unsoundness of the plan of bud- 
getary control which it embodies, but whether 
or not it accomplishes the immediate ends for 
which it was created. It was not primarily 
designed as a permanent feature of the state’s 
machinery, but rather as an instrument for 
carrying through a policy of real urgency— 
economy. 

Thus Governor Miller’s Board of Estimate 
and Control is not an example of the ideal 
budget system, which is the Executive Budget. 
The Governor’s partial abandonment of the 
older plan is justified only on the grounds that 
the new plan is quicker in bringing about im- 
mediately necessary results. The Governor’s 
action in this matter has naturally brought 
down upon him the criticism of the more ex- 
treme adherents of the Executive Budget plan 
who, perhaps on the theory that “the good is 
always the enemy of the best,” are disinclined 
to believe that good can come from a middle- 
course budget plan and who question that much 
material saving has been or can be effected. 

The effort to estimate the value of Governor 
Miller’s economy programme thus resolves it- 
self, partly at least, into a consideration of what 
the “facts” actually are. 

Consider, for illustration, the comparatively 
minor but none the less significant item of 
the state printing bills. Here the Governor 
boldly transferred the powers of the State 
Printing Board to the Board of Estimate and 
Control and eliminated items aggregating 
$300,000 a year. Approximately $250,000 of 
this amount had heretofore been spent among 
the newspapers of the state—two newspapers 
in each county—for publishing the laws passed 
by the Legislatures. These newspapers have 
long been selected on the basis of strict party 
regularity. The result has naturally been to 
make the local papers “safe” by a threatened 
withdrawal of the state patronage in case they 
assumed a critical editorial attitude toward 
the administration in office at the time. As 
this patronage spelled the difference between 
profit and loss in the case of many of the 
smaller newspapers, the effect has been to 
muzzle the press, particularly during guber- 
natorial years (when the political power of the 
press is a factor to be reckoned with), when the 
money distributed among the papers has been 
shown to be four or five times greater than in 
the intervening years. 

















The foregoing incident is cited not because 
the savings that resulted are considerable, but 
because it illustrates Governor Miller’s practi- 
cal method of attack as well as the strength of 
his personality. 

To get a larger perspective on Governor 
Miller’s financial programme as a whole, a brief 
summary of his record may be made thus: 

His message of a year ago estimated revenues 
of (roundly) 130 million dollars. His message 
of this year showed actual revenues of (roundly) 
147% million dollars, or revenues of 173 million 
dollars more than was anticipated. 

In his message of a year ago, the Governor 
estimated expenditures of 145 million dollars. 
His message of this year shows actual expendi- 
tures of 136 million dollars, or an expenditure 
of 9 million dollars less than was anticipated. 

The estimated revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, is 122 million dollars; 
the estimated expenditure is 143} million dol- 


lars, thus leaving an estimated excess of ex- ' 


penditures over revenue of 213 million dollars 
which will be paid out of the surplus provided 
for general purposes, on the principle that “it 
is sound policy to use the existing surplus to 
tide us over the present period of lean reve- 
nues.” How correct these figures are will be 
revealed in his next message. 

A study of the Governor’s economy measures 
reveals that the greatest immediate savings 
were brought about by the simple and old- 
fashioned process of attacking with an axe the 
budget requirements submitted by the various 
departments; 563 million dollars were lopped 
off thus during the past fiscal year. 

The more enduring economies that are possi- 
ble lie in a reorganization and consolidation of 
the state departments. In New York there 
are anywhere from 150 to 190 more or less un- 
related offices, commissions, and boards; some 
of them are of such trivial import that the exact 
number is even to-day a matter of conjecture. 
Occasionally, the Governor hears of one only 
when the chairman dies and the question comes 
up of appointing his successor. Ex-Governor 
Smith recently stated that after thirteen years 
of political service at Albany, he first heard of 
the “Board of Geographical Names’’ only 
when a man associated with it resigned and an- 
other official had to be selected; on another 
occasion he learned from an obscure newspaper 
paragraph that the state had bought $560,000 
worth of land in the Adirondacks through the 
“Land Board’’—the existence of which no one 
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in the Executive office had any knowledge. 
It is obvious that such boards can be incorpor- 
ated in other departments if not eliminated 
altogether. 

Among the consolidations of departments 
which Governor Miller has accomplished, for 
example—and these changes have been made 
not so much with the purpose of attaining im- 
mediate savings as to gain greater efficiency 
and control which will result (and have re- 
sulted) in ultimate economies—may be in- 
cluded: . 

1. The consolidation of the tax administra- 
tion in a single department under a head who 
has sole administrative functions. The wis- 
dom of this reorganization is demonstrated 
not alone by the fact that the corporation tax, 
the personal income tax, the inheritance tax, 
the automobile license fees, the stock transfer 
tax, and the mortgage tax, have been hereto- 
fore assessed and collected through eight 
bureaus distributed through the Tax Depart- 
ment, the Comptroller’s office, and the Secretary 
of State, but by the fact that the grouping 
of these scattered elements and a coérdination 
of their functions have resulted in a saving to 
the state of about $600,000, with indications 
that this economy of maintenance is to be con- 
tinuous. 

2. The reorganization of the Industrial De- 
partment, with an administrative head and a 
board with quasi-judicial and legislative func- 
tions. The savings thus effected approximate 
$900,000 a year. 

3. The reorganization of the Public Service 
Commission, which had before consisted of two 
commissions—one for the First District and one 
for the Second. This consolidation is saving 
the state approximately $500,000 a year. An 
interesting feature of this reorganization is the 
vastly larger number of cases both received and 
disposed of and a speeding up of the work and 
an extension of the Commission’s functions. 

Among the important changes in prospect is 
the consolidation of the Department of Public 
Works and the State Engineer’s office; possibly 
some other departments may be also included, 
such as the Department of Highways, the office 
of the State Architect, and the Department of 
Public Buildings. 

Another contemplated step toward the prin- 
ciples of sound business practice (and one which 
the Governor believes offers the greatest hope 
of substantial economy) is a centralized method 
of purchases for all state departments and in- 
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stitutions, to do the buying that is now being 
done by innumerable committeees, each ob- 
serving its own methods, by the three main 
institutional groups—the insane hospitals, char- 
itable institutions, and prisons. It is obvious 
that a systemization and centralization of this 
function must tend to exercise better control 
and bring about a standardization of commo- 
dities and prices that makes economical buying 
possible. 

Among the bureaus and commissions that 
in the opinion of the*Governor did not warrant 
the costs of maintaining them and which were 
eliminated, may be included the Military Train- 
ing Commission (which has reduced the budget 
for two years at a total saving of at least 
$1,200,000), the Department of Narcotic Drug 
Control (whose request of $217,000 on last 
year’s budget was denied, and whose functions 
have been taken over by the Board of Health), 
the Excise Department, and the Department of 
Elections. The Excise Department’s activities 
have been properly transferred to the local 
governments at a saving to the state of 
$450,000. 

Among the economies effected in other ways 
may be listed the following: 

The Department of Public Works, for the 
first time in its history, is maintaining the 
channel of the Canal to a proper depth so that 
it may be navigated twenty-four hours a day 
—yet, is operating with $1,000,000 a year less 
than before. 

Economies have reduced the cost of adminis- 
tration of military and naval affairs about 
$350,000 during the past year, and more than 
$250,000 a year has been saved to the counties 
in the maintenance of armories. 

The Department of Highways is doing more 
road work at less proportionate engineering 
expense than has ever been done at one time, in 
the history of road building in the state. 

“But,” warn the Governor’s opponents, 
“these alleged savings merely mean the transfer 
of burdens from the state to the localities. 
The citizen pays the bill, whether it is a state 
or local bill.” 

It may properly be presumed that any reor- 
ganization plan may involve a transfer of de- 
partmental functions; certainly some of the 
burdens that Governor Miller has shifted from 
the state to the counties and cities have been 
in line with approved business practice and the 
principles of good government; whether or not 


the countiessand cities carry on these functions . 
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adequately is another matter; indeed, among 
the Governor’s plans for establishing further 
efficiency methods is that of making a survey 
of the city governments throughout the state, 
and a bill that provides for having this done is 
still pending. This bill, however, is meeting 
with much the same opposition from the lesser 
political lights as did the Reconstruction 
Bill, particularly in the Republican party, 
who recognize not only poor political pick- 
ings in any economy programme, but also 
an under-mining of their personal influence 
with the lawmakers, upon which their prestige 
rests. 

Have these economies been effected by post- 
poning expenses that must be borne later? 

Perhaps the best answer to this inquiry will 
be found in the requests this year for the so- 
called deficiency appropriations. Although the 
Legislature of 1920 made appropriations 
amounting to 145 million dollars, the state was 
confronted last winter with the necessity of 
making deficiency appropriations of 10 million 
dollars. 

This year the requests for deficiency appro- 
priations total only 4 million dollars, and the 
larger parts of this sum are not strictly “de- 
ficiency”’ requests at all, but rather current 
needs which are not customarily anticipated 
but which are provided for after the amounts 
needed are ascertained—such, for example, as 
judgments of the Court of Claims, and taxes 
and assessments for local improvements. Gov- 
ernor Miller points out, indeed, that the only 
considerable item that can strictly be called a 
“deficiency request” is for $1,500,000 - for 
common schools and $200,000 for the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works. 

The permanent value of the work that has 
been and is being accomplished can, of course, 
be determined only by time. Neither economy 
nor efficiency can be enduringly established 
merely by reorganizing departments; more 
depends upon the manner in which the machin- 
ery of government is attended to than upon 
the machine itself, and that, in its last analysis, 
depends upon the character of the men selected 
to administer the public business. 

Governor Miller has served not merely in 
making notable and timely savings in state 
government, but has also introduced a new 
spirit into public administration that has been 
a powerful factor in calling a halt upon the 
state’s expenditures when that halt was of 
paramount importance. 

















~ Why Internal Bathing 


Restores and Preserves 


Good Health 


A prominent physician +.” heard to say at 
the Yale-Princeton football game last Fall: 
' “Great crowds like this always interest me ; 
this one especially, because in spite of the fact 
that it is above the average in intelligence and 
financial standing, I am fairly ‘safe in figur- 
ing that at least ninety per cent of these many 
thousands are more or less seriously auto-in- 
toxicated (self-poisoned); this, of 
means that they are not in good health.” 

My interest was naturally aroused by this 
statement, so I later asked for details. 

Briefly these were that the lives of the \ -t 
majority of us to-day are so sedentary and 
physically inactive, that our digestive and 
eliminating functions do not act as_ they 
should— 

Also that the majority of present-day foods 
are so highly refined that they do not readily 
and easily pass through the body as of yore. 

Hence, there is bound to be more or less 
accumulation of waste in the lower intestine 
even with most of us who consider ourselves 
“regular.” 

This waste contains 
which are taken up by the blood and carried 
through the system, weakening our powers 
of resistance and making our brains sluggish, 


course, 


dangerous poisons 


our nerves and wills weak, and robbing us of 
decision, ambition, confidence and all the 
truly American things worth while. 

When that poison reaches the vital spot 
that is weakest, down we go— And have 
you never noticed when a physician attends 
you, a laxative is nearly always prescribed in 
addition to other medicine? 


That’s because no other medicine will act 
until that accumulated waste is removed— 
and if there were no accumulated waste, it is 
ten to one that you would never have been 
ill at all. Physicians agree that the vast 
majority of human ills are traceable to that 
cause. 

Such an eminent authority as Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, probably Britain’s greatest 
specialist, says, “the harm done is infinitely 
greater and far more reaching than that 
ascribed to alcohol”—and Professor Metch- 
nikoff, who was the greatest authority of his 
time, boldly states: “If our lower intestines 
were removed in infancy, we would all live 
over one hundred years.” 

The reason that nearly a million wise 
Americans are now bathing internally with 
the “J. B. L. Cascade” is that by means of 
simple, pure warm water, the lower intestine 
is cleaned its entire length and Auto-intoxica- 
tion is practically impossible. 

It has brought many semi-invalids back to 
perfect health— 

Used at proper intervals, it keeps the lower 
intestine entirely free of accumulated waste— 

It guards us against headaches, biliousness 
and many stomach troubles, as well as much 
more serious ailments: Appendicitis for in- 
stance. 

But best of all is the effect it has on your 
feelings which is little short of marvelous— 
Your appetite improves, your sleep is refresh- 
ing and you are vigorous, bright, confident 
and eager for the duties of the day—you 
feel re-made. 
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WHY INTERNAL BATHING RESTORES AND PRESERVES GOOD HEALTH 


Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell of New York, the 
inventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade” and whose 
personal health was restored and preserved 
by it, devoted thirty years thereafter to the 
study and practice of Internal Bathing, and 
he it was who initiated the message which 
has caused so many hundreds of thousands to 
be free from the evils of constipation and 
auto-intoxication to-day. 

A little book called ‘““The What, the Why, 
the Way of Internal Bathing” sums up the 
result of Dr. Tyrrell’s practical experience 


during all these years with hosts of patients 
in -am interesting and informing way, and 
will be sent free on request by Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute, 152 West 65th Street, 
New York City, if you will mention having 
read this in \Worip’s Work. 

Inasmuch as there is no cost or obligation 
involved, it would seem that every reader of 
this will want to be informed of the method 
which has brought health to, and preserved 
health and vigor for so many, so easily and 
naturally. 
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Stone & Webster Resources 
for the Investor 











Experience of the oldest and largest 
organization financing, construct- 
ing and managing public utilities 


Knowledge founded on doing en- 
gineering and development work 
with their own forces 





Trained Foresight from thirty 
years as leaders in public utilities 
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One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 


At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view of the 
United States. Imagine it criss- 
crossed with telephone wires or 
underground cables connecting 
every city, town and hamlet. 
Imagine these wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in city 
homes and offices and in 2,500,000 


farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your vision 
is still short of the truth regarding 
the Bell System. <A telephone at 
your elbow, a wire circuit to your 
farthest neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest developments of 
an army of trained scientists. The 
picture is still incomplete, 


In every center of population is 
a telephone exchange and an organi- 
zation of skilled workers to give life 
to the nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication.. Every circuit must be 
tested; every inch of wire watched 
and kept in repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There is the 
new construction to meet the increas- 
ing needs of the telephone-using 
public. Every day, from cne end of 
the country to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cablemen, and 
installers of every kind of telephone 
equipment, carry on this work with ” 
continued growth of th. natiou. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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